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N President McKinley’s speech on Friday 
evening of last week at the dinner in New 
York of the Manufacturers’ Association, 

he said: “ The financial plank of the St. Louis 
platform is still as commanding upon Repub- 
licans and those who served with them in the 
last campaign as on the day it was adopted 
and promulgated. Happily, the tariff part of 
that platform has already been engrafted into 
public statute. But that other plank, not al- 
ready builded into our legislation, is of bind- 
ing force upon all of us. What is it? 

“The Republican party is unreservedly for 
sound money. It caused the enactment of the 
law providing for the resumption of specie pay- 
ments in 1879; since then every dollar has been 
as good as gold. 

“We are unalterably opposed to every measure 
calculated to debase our currency or impair the 
credit of our country. We are, therefore, op- 
posed to the free coinage of silver except by 
international agreement with the leading com- 
mercial nations of the world, which we pledge 
ourselves to promote, and until such agreement 
can be obtained the existing gold standard 
must be preserved. All our silver and paper 
currency must be maintained at parity with gold, 
and we favor all measures designed to maintain 
inviolably the obligations of the United States, 
and all our money, whether coin or paper, at the 
present standard, the standard of the most en- 
lightened nations of the earth. 

“ This is in reality a command from the 
people who gave the Administration to the 
party now in power, and who are still anx- 
iously waiting for the execution of their free 
and omnipotent will by those of us who hold 
commissions from that supreme tribunal. I 
have to-night spoken in a somewhat serious 
Strain because I believe it is due both to the 
membership of this Association and to the 
conditions under which this assemblage has 
met. The conferences and systematic efforts 
of such a body of men as this are capable of 
infinite good to the respective communities in 
which the members live and to the Nation at 
large.” 


® 


This is, we believe, the clearest and most 
explicit utterance which President McKinley 
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has made on the financial question since the 
election. While he does not touch the question 
of the retirement of the greenbacks, otherwise 
he gives his substantial indorsement to the 
fundamental principles of Secretary Gage’s 
plan, though not necessarily to all its details. 
We do not see how, from a Republican point 
of view, the propriety of his position can be 
questioned. The Republican party has pledged 
itself to preserve the gold standard unless 
bimetallism can be secured by international 
agreement with the leading commercial na- 
tions. The Republican Administration has, in 
spite of taunts and opposition, made a bona-fide 
attempt to secure such international agree- 
ment, and has failed. There is no immediate 
prospect of any better success in the future. 
If political parties are to fulfill the pledges 
which they make to the people, the Republi- 
can party is in honor bound to preserve the 
gold standard, and to do what in it lies to 
frame a financial system based on that stand- 
ard, and on the obligation, which in the plat- 
form it assumed, to pay all National debts in 
gold coin or its equivalent. Those who do 
not believe in this policy ought to separate 
themselves from the Republican party, and 
in the next election vote against that party 
and endeavor to put in power a party pledged 
to a different policy. Whether the Nation 
should maintain the existing gold standard 
and provide for the payment of National 
obligations in gold or its equivalent in the 
absence of an international agreement for bi- 
metallism or not, the present Republican Ad- 
ministration is bound to carry out this policy, 
because it pledged itself so to do and was 
elected by the people for that purpose. If 
parties are not to fulfill pre-election pledges, 
elections are of little use and the foundations 
of democratic government are undermined. 


& 

Next to the President’s utterance, the most 
important financial event of last week was 
the Monetary Convention in Indianapolis. It 
was attended by some four hundred delegates 
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from different sections of the country and 
with different party affiliations. Its platform 
affirms substantially the same fundamental 
principles affirmed by Secretary Gage. These 
are, the final recognition of the gold standard, 
with an elastic paper currency convertible 
into gold and equal to gold in value, a utiliza- 
tion of existing silver dollars, but in such 
form as to maintain their parity with gold, 
and the avoidance of “ any injurious contrac- 
tion of the currency,” or the issue of interest- 
bearing bonds except in cases of unlooked- 
for emergency. The platform would be 
more satisfactory if it defined what meas- 
ure of contraction the Convention regarded 
as “injurious.” If this platform had been 
adopted by a convention of bankers, or even 
of Eastern men, it would not be very signifi- 
cant. In fact, the Convention seems to have 
represented allsections, It is, however, a very 
significant fact that the presiding officer was 
Governor Shaw, of Iowa, the Governor of a 
distinctively agricultural State; and one of 
the most notable speeches was made by Gov- 
ernor Mount, of Indiana, who is not only the 
Governor of an agricultural State, but is him- 
self a farmer and was elected by the farmer 
vote. 


@ 


While thus the gold monometallists are 
defining their position, the advocates of free 
silver coinage have taken advantage of a 
resolution introduced into the United States 
Senate by Senator Teller to define theirs. 
This resolution, reciting various acts since 
1869, which define coin as gold or silver at 
the option of the Government, affirms that 
the bonds of the United States issued under 
these acts are payable, principal and interest, 
at the option of the Government, in silver, 
and that “ to restore to its coinage such silver 
coins, as the legal tender, in payment of said 
bonds, principal and interest, is not in viola- 
tion of the public faith, nor in derogation of 
the rights of the public creditor.” After a 
long debate, the resolution was adopted by a 
vote of 47 to 32. Only one Democrat—Caffery, 
of Louisiana—voted against it; while seven 
McKinley Republicans—W olcott,of Colorado, 
Shoup, of Idaho, Carter, of Montana, Clark 
and Warren, of Wyoming, Pritchard, of North 
Carolina, and Chandler, of New Hampshire, 
voted for it. Several Senators, however, who 
voted in the affirmative, did so after distinctly 
avowing that the resolution did not commit 
them to the independent free coinage of sil- 


ver. Senator Warren, of Wyoming, for ex- 
ample, stated that he supported the resolution 
because he thought the Government ought 
to retain its option to pay in either metal 
‘“‘as an insurance against undue pressure and 
damage during times of peculiar, unusual, and 
temporary distress.” The affirmative vote, 
therefore, heavy as it was, did not prove that 
even a majority of the Senate favored free 
coinage. On the other hand, the negative 
vote, light as it was, did not prove that even 
this minority was in favor of definitely sur- 
rendering the option to pay the bonds in silver. 
An amendment proposed by Senator Lodge, of 
Massachusetts, declaring that our bonds are 
payable in “ gold coin or its equivalent” was 
rejected by the astonishing vote of 53 to 24— 
Senators Quay, of Pennsylvania, Nelson, of 
Minnesota, Hansbrough, of North Dakota, 
Thurston, of Nebraska, and Wilson, of Wash- 
ington, voting with the majority, while Sena- 
tors Allison, of lowa, and Burrows, of Michi- 
gan, failed to vote. On Monday of this week, 
after a debate of only five hours, the House 
of Representatives rejected the Teller resolu- 
tion by a vote of 182 to 132, only one Repub- 
lican vote (Mr. Linney, of North Carolina) 
being cast for it, and only two Democratic 
votes (Messrs. Elliott, of South Carolina, and 
McAleer, of Pennsylvania) against it. 


& 


The Teller resolution is a duplicate of the 
Matthews resolution passed in January, 1878, 
in the Senate by a vote of 42 to 20, in the 
House by a vote of 189 to 79. The vote 
in its favor in the Senate appears to us to 
ignore three important facts: First, that in 
1890 Congress declared that it is “ the estab- 
lished policy of the United States to maintain 
the two metals at a parity with each other.” 
Ought not the Nation, in exercising its option 
to pay gold or silver, to preserve inviolate 
this implied pledge to do so only under con- 
ditions which would preserve the parity of 
the two metals? Second, the value of the 
two metals has drifted far apart since 1878. 
It is true that this separation is due—at least 
this is our judgment—largely to the demone- 
tization of silver. But still, in determin- 
ing what is due from the Nation to its 
creditors, the changed relation in the value 
of the two metals since the obligations were 
incurred cannot be wholly ignored. Third, 
now for several years the Nation has exer- 
cised its option by paying to the holder 
of National obligations whichever metal the 
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holder has preferred. This National habit 
can hardly be disregarded by the Nation in 
determining how it will pay obligations for 
the most part issued in payment for gold, and 
interpreted by those who have loaned the 
money rather by the habit of the Nation than 
by the terms of the bond. Respecting the 
Teller resolution, therefore, we must reaffirm 
the principles which we affirmed in our issue 
of October 10, 1896: “There are two prin- 
ciples by which we may well be guided in 
times of moral perplexity. The first is, It 
is rarely morally wise to do to another what 
he thinks unjust. The second is, It is never 
morally right voluntarily to enter on a course 
of action as to the justice of which the actor 
is himself in doubt. These principles are as 
applicable to nations as to individuals.” The 
application of these principles seems to us to 
support, not the Teller resolution, but the 
resolution of the Republican platform quoted 
above, in favor of maintaining the obligations 
of the United States “at the present stand- 
ard—the standard of the most enlightened 
nations of the earth.” We may say in this 
connection that we have received a number 
of communications from advocates of free 
silver coinage replying to the editorial entitled 
“The Financial Issue,” published in our 
issue of January 15. Most of the arguments 
in these letters we had anticipated, by re- 
questing and printing an able reply to that 
editorial from an advocate of the free silver 
coinage policy, in our issue of January 22; 
but we shall give place to some of these let- 
ters, by way of a supplementary reply, in an 
early issue. 


& 


Chicago is in the throes of a disgraceful 
political struggle, in which the efficiency, if not 
the very existence, of its civil service system 
is seriously threatened. Unless the strong arm 
of public indignation intervenes, all the gains 
in municipal uprightness made during the 
last administration will be entirely lost. Two 
powerful party machines, one headed by the 
Republican Governor Tanner, of Illinois, and 
the other by the Democratic city organiza- 
tion, are making a desperate attempt to 
wrest the Police Department of the city from 
the control of the Civil Service Commission 
and reduce it to their own evil purposes. The 
Chicago civil service system went into opera- 
tion two years ago, after a prolonged battle 
on the part of the reform elements of the 
city and a decisive popular vote under the 
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referendum. Mayor Swift and his adminis- 
tration were charged with attempting to de- 
feat its purposes, but not openly. On the 
advent of Mayor Harrison and the present 
Democratic administration an army of hungry 
politicians demanded the spoils of the victory. 
It was led by a powerful secret organization 
of Democratic ex-policemen, who had been 
discharged by Mayor Swift. Unfortunately, 
there was a defect in the engrossment of the 
Civil Service Act, of which the Corporation 
Counsel was not slow to take advantage. The 
exemptions from the operation of the law 
were “ the heads of any principal department 
of the city.” Mayor Swift’s Corporation 
Counsel had decided that these positions in- 
cluded only the heads of executive depart- 
ments appointed by the Mayor and confirmed 
by the City Council. Mayor Harrison’s first 
move was to attack this interpretation of the 
law. ‘Heads of any department,” as con- 
cerning the police department, was construed 
to embrace the Assistant Superintendent of 
Police, the department secretary, four inspect- 
ors, and eighteen captains. 


& 


The new Civil Service Commissioners, ap- 
pointees of Mayor Harrison, at once followed 


out this construction of the law. A citizens’ 
committee, in defense of the spirit of the law, 
carried the question to the Supreme Court, 
which promptly sustained the contention of 
the committee, and declared that only the 
Superintendent of Police was exempt from 
civil service protection. Mayor Harrison ap- 
peared for a single day quite submissive to 
the rulings of the Supreme Court. But before 
the city had well done with its rejoicing he 
revolted, and his Corporation Counsel ob- 
tained a supersedeas from Chief Justice 
Fuller, then at Hot Springs, Ark., and the 
whole matter will await the tedious delibera- 
tion of the United States Supreme Court. 
According to the Chicago “ Times-Herald,” 
the ground upon which the Federal Court 
has asserted jurisdiction is that the Illinois 
law, by its restrictions upon the political ac- 
tivity of office-holders, may conflict with the 
following clause of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment to the Constitution: “No State shall 
make or enforce any law which shall abridge 
the privileges or immunities of citizens of the 
United States; nor shall any State deprive 
any person of life, liberty, or property without 
due process of law.” That this amendment, 
designed ffor the protection of freedmen, 
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should be invoked against the Illinois Civil 
Service Law is as distasteful to Civil Service 
Reformers as was its invocation against the 
Illinois eight-hour law to factory reformers. 
The effect of the writ, of course, is to give 
the Democratic machine in Chicago practical 
control. 
& 

The Republicans, led by the Governor of 
the State, planned a coup which, if success- 
ful, would wrest the control of the Police 
Department from the Democrats entirely, and 
make it an effective instrument for polit- 
ical manipulation in the hands of Governor 
Tanner himself. It was ashrewd game. A 
special session of the Legislature was called, 
ostensibly to provide a new assessment sys- 
tem for the city of Chicago. First among 
its proposed bills was a measure authoriz- 
ing a police commission to be appointed by 
the Governor of the State for the administra- 
tion of the police department of all cities of 
the State having a population exceeding 
100,000. The real purpose of this bill is to 
take the police force of Chicago out of the 
hands of the local Civil Service Commission, 
and to make it a power for the Republican 
State machine, as the Harrison administration 
would make it a tool of the Democratic 
city machine. In order to make public opin- 
ion in favor of the police commission idea, 
the Legislature appointed an investigation 
committee, which began its work about a 
month ago. Discharged Republican police- 
men, headed by an ex-Assistant Chief of 
Police, testified at length before the com- 
mittee. Commissioners Kraus, Winston, and 
Washbura, of the Civil Service Board, all of 
whom are citizens of the first prominence, 
the last named being an ex-Mayor, appeared 
several times before the committee, but they 
soon became convinced of its designed par- 
tiality and refused to have anything further 
todo withit. In this refusal they have had the 
general support of the public. The notorious 
Humphrey bills of last winter, through which 
the Legislature under Governor Tanner sought 
to control the streets of Chicago, aroused a 
strong sentiment against the usurpation of the 
city’s right to home rule. This sentiment is 
now behind a very general opposition to the 
Police Commission Bill. There is a feeling 
that if the police department is to be made 
the tool of a political machine, it is better to 
have it controlled by a Mayor than bya Gov- 
ernor. “The Police Commission Bill is al- 
ready practically defeated. 


In Maryland the Senatorial deadlock |. 
been at length broken by the election of Jude 
McComas, all but five Republicans fina’! 
supporting him. The Senator-elect is idenii- 
fied with neither of the powerful Republican 
machines in Maryland, and his election givcs 
general satisfaction. In Ohio the investi a- 
tion of the charge that Senator Hanna's elec- 
tion was secured by bribery has brought cut 
some damaging testimony and some refusals 
to testify which were hardly less damaging, 
The manager of the telephone company at 
Cincinnati refused to produce the records of 
messages sent through his office the day the 
bribery was alleged to have taken place, and 
the manager of the telegraph company stated 
that the records for that day were strangely 
missing from the bookkeepers’ department of 
his office. Representative Otis’s attorney, 
T. C. Campbell, testified that he received 
$1,750 as first installment upon a payment of 
$10,000 for his client’s vote, and exhibited 
the money. The agent paying it said that he 
acted for Eastern parties, and denied that 
Senator Hanna or his Ohio manager had 
any knowledge of the transaction. In the 
Tennessee contest over a hundred _ ballots 
have now been taken, with no indication 
that an election is any nearer than at first. 
In South Carolina Senator McLaurin was 
elected on the first ballot—all of the Demo. 
cratic legislators abiding by the decision of 
the voters at the direct primaries held to select 
Senator Earl’s successor. If the voters of 
Maryland, Ohio, and Tennessee had _pos- 
sessed the same privilege of voting directly 
for their party candidate for United States 
Senator, a great deal of time and no little 
scandal would have been saved to the Legisla- 
tures of those States. 


@ 


The outcome of the Inter-State Mining 
Conference at Chicago furnishes another 
striking example of the advantage of bringing 
employers and employed about a common 
board. At this Conference were represented 
both the miners and the operators of the 
four great bituminous coal districts—Western 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, and _ Illinois. 
When the Conference assembled, more than a 
fortnight ago, the attitude just assumed by 
the Miners’ Convention at Columbus seemed 
to threaten another disastrous strike. At the 
earlier sessions in Chicago this danger re- 
mained imminent. The operators and the 
miners alike seemed disposed to stand each 
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as a unit upon every proposition brought for- 
ward. Aftera few days, however, the discus- 
sions made it clear that the operators of the 
ditferent States felt very differently about 
different propositions. When, for example, a 
vote was reached upon the proposal to estab- 
lish the eight-hour day, the miners of all the 
States supported it, and also the operators of 
Illinois and Indiana. As each group in each 
State had four votes, this made the vote 
stand 24 to 12 in favor of the eight-hour day. 
When the question of uniform wages in all 


the States for day laborers about the mines’ 


was presented, it was opposed only by the 
Ohio operators, and the vote stood 32 to 4. 
Even these majorities, however, were insuffi- 
cient to establish the proposed changes, be- 
cause no district was bound by the decision 
of another. When, however, different mat- 
ters had been talked over a few days more, it 
was learned how much each side was ready 
to concede on each point, and enough con- 
cessions were finally made to insure peace in 
all the mining districts during the coming 
year. In the final agreement the eight-hour 
day was unanimously conceded, to take effect 
on April 1. It was also unanimously conceded 
that different grades of day-labcrers should 
cach be paid uniform wages throughout the 
competitive field ; and finally the men obtained 
an advance of ten cents a ton for mining un- 
screened coal. According to the press dis- 
patches, this will mean an advance of over 
twenty dollars a year in the wages of over two 
hundred thousand men. The employers ex- 
press satisfaction with the result of the agree- 
ment, because it enables them to make their 
contracts upon a fixed basis, knowing that 
their competitors will do the same, and pre- 
vents the necessity of carrying great quanti- 
ties of coal in stock, in the fear that a strike 
may suspend production. 


one 
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Mr. Walker McDermott, the secretary of a 
London company (Fraser & Chalmers) which 
manufactures mining machinery both in the 
United States and England, has written to 
the Londun “ Times ” a letter which contains 
oae of the finest tributes we have seen to the 
superior efficiency of American labor. In 
describing the English and American shops 
Mr. McDermott says : 

The English works are as well fitted with labor- 
saving machinery as the American. The average 


pay-roll of the American works is about forty per 
cent. higher than the English. Owing, however, 


to the fact that the American works hard and the 
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Englishman works easily, the actual cost of labor 
on product is more in the English works than 
abroad. Many of the mechanics in the American 
shops are English. It is not, therefore, a ques- 
tion of inferiority of race, nor is it one of climate. 
Mechanics will go from England to America and 
work up to standards there without difficulty, and 
think they have bettered themselves. 

This testimony affords legitimate occasion 
for national pride. The fact that America, 
despite the far higher earnings of her farm- 
ers, is able to ship abroad several hundred 
million dollars’ worth of farm products every 
year, and undersell Europeans in their own 
market, is too often attributed to the cheap- 
ness of our land. Our lands are cheaper, but 
the difference in rent hardly covers the trans- 
portation expenses.. Our farm laborers earn 
twice as much as those in Europe because 
they produce twice as much, 


& 

The fact that America, in spite of the far 
higher wages in her factories, is able to sell 
abroad over one hundred millions of manu- 
factured products every year is too often 
attributed to the superiority of our ma- 
chinery. Our machinery is superior, but this 
superiority would but little more than cover 
transportation expenses. Our superiority 
shows itself where the machinery used is the 
same. Even in such work as that of hod- 
carriers and bricklayers, American laborers, 
getting more than double the wages of laborers 
in Continental Europe, are able to build walls 
as cheaply. The difference is, as Mr. Mc- 
Dermott indicates, that Americans work with 
a different spirit, and work harder. Profes- 
sor Roscher, of Leipsic, once told the writer 
of this paragraph that some German work- 
men, after working a while in the United 
States for high wages and short hours, re- 
turn to Germany because they prefer low 
wages and long hours to working at the strain 
required of workmen in America. The dif- 
ference in wages between the two countries is 
simply the difference in the amount of hard 
work done. We can produce as many things 
cheaply as any country in Europe. The fact 
that our workmen, with better-fed bodies, 
more alert minds, and greater ambition to 
raise their children in the social scale, pro- 
duce so much more than even the same men 
produced when living in Europe, shows that 
American democracy has not failed so com- 
pletely as some of our pessimists would have 
us believe. It has produced a better citizen- 
ship than any country in Europe, and the su- 
periority shows itself, not only in the better 
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education and better morality of the mass of 
the people, but also in their greater industrial 
capacity. 


@ 


Last week many well-known firms petitioned 
the New York City Chamber of Commerce 
immediately to bring to the attention of the 
State Department the fact that our large ex- 
port and import trade with China is likely to 
be detrimentally interfered with by the move- 
ments of European Powers, recently occur- 
ring and likely to occur, within the territory 
of that Empire. The trade privileges now 
enjoyed there by American citizens are under 
treaty rights which would not be respected 
in the event of the absorption of Chinese 
territory by such exclusive-trade Powers as 
Russia, France, and Germany. The men- 
acing language of Russian agents at Peking 
against the compliance of China with Eng- 
land’s conditions for a loan have apparently 
not fallen on deaf ears; at least it is now 
reported that China has approached the Rus- 
sian and English Governments with a pro- 
posal of compromise, each Power to provide 
one-half of the loan on its own financial terms, 
and the other conditions to be adjusted be- 
tween them. It is further reported that Rus- 
sia has offered China a loan on the same terms 
as Great Britain; in reply to which China 
invited Russia to guarantee to defend her 
against England’s possible displeasure. A 
guarantee was also, it is said, asked of England 
as regards Russia. The Russian proposal is 
not regarded 'over-seriously by many English 
financiers. They point out that she has not 
the money herself without drawing upon her 
war-reserve funds, and that France shows 
daily less desire again to supply funds to her 
ally for another loan by which Russia alone 
would be the gainer. An amusing feature of 
the situation is the helplessness of Russian 
and German ships. _It is stated that the Jap- 
anese coal firms which had contracted to sup- 
ply the Russian fleet have defaulted, and that 
the ships at Port Arthur are thus unable to 
steam even to Vladivostok. 


@ 


The German predicament is equally ludi- 


crous. In order to preach “the Gospel of 
your Majesty’s Hallowed Person,” Prince 
Henry’s ships must needs be dependent on 
English coaling stations from Kiel to Kiao- 
chau. The antiquated ironclad Deutschland 
has been lying helpless off the dangerous 


island of Sokotra in the Indian Ocean, an: 
her consort, the Gefion, has been obliged iv 
return to Aden to arrange for the immediate 
dispatch of steam colliers. It is understood 
that these will have to escort the Deutsch. 
land during the remainder of her voyage. 
However, these circumstances may only aid 
the Naval Bill, upon the success of which tlie 
Kaiser has set his heart. Any exhibition of 
the unseaworthiness of the present German 
navy would be a strong argument in favor 
of the establishment of a new one. This 
is also an additional argument for the ab- 
sorption by Germany of the Chinese prov- 
ince of Shantung, on the coast of which 
Kiaochau is situated, in that the possession 
of the coal-fields of that province would give 
Germany a decided advantage over her rivals. 
As a certain offset to this, however, it may 
be pointed out that the province is not fer- 
tile and has no manufactures. Again, Kiao- 
chau as a port of commerce is far outdis- 
tanced by the neighboring port of Chitu, 
the trade of which is of course mostly con- 
trolled by the British. Nor could Kiaochau 
be made into such a well-nigh impregnable 
fortress as Port Arthur. Kiaochau might be 
easily attacked from the rear. The open 
bay, useful for commerce, is also too large to 
be defended without great difficulty and 
enormous expense. Writing to the New 
York “ Times,” Professor T. S. Woolsey calls 
attention to the lease, ratified last week, of 
Kiaochau to Germany, as being indeed a de- 
parture from diplomatic usage and requiring 
judgment from some other point of view than 
that of the law of civilized States. He refers 
to the case of the Italians lynched in New 
Orleans and to that of the Baltimore’s sailors 
in Valparaiso. “Suppose Italy to have de- 
manded the cession of New Orleans with 
control of the mouth of the Mississippi for 
fifty years, or that the United States had 
seized Valparaiso and its seaport, and forced 
Chili to lease it, as well as pay an indemnity 
for the dead seamen. These would have been 
parallel cases, and would have been judged a 
monstrous perversion of the theory and prac- 
tice of international atonement.” 


® 


As becomes an experienced Californian, the 
San Francisco “ Chronicle ” comments pithily 
on the stories of vast wealth in Klondike quartz- 
mines, including, of course, the discovery of 
the “mother lode.” In the case of placer 
discoveries, it seems there is no chance to sell 
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stock unless the buyer is exceptionally green. 
Who needs the aid of large capital to pick up 
gold in the watercourses ? With quartz-mining, 
on the other hand, much capital is required to 
buy expensive machinery and to pay labor. 
The “ tenderfoot rush ” is now about to begin, 
hence the reports to-day and the flooding the 
market with wildcat shares to-morrow. The 
“Chronicle ” admits the possibility that good 
ore has been struck; it only points out the 
danger of taking too much for granted. _Lit- 
tle hunting of pay rock can be really attempt- 
ed in the far North at this time, with bitter 
cold and deep snow and ice to contend with, 
and with supplies both costly and scarce. In 
this connection it may be noted that Admin- 
istrator Walsh has issued orders to customs 
and police officials to permit no one to enter 
the Canadian Yukon country without a year's 
provisions. The new regulations of the Do- 
minion Government provide for a ten per 
cent. royalty upon all gold exceeding $2,500 
taken out of a claim, and, in addition, for an 
elaborate system of fees for miners’ licenses 
and for claims. These provisions will doubt- 
less provoke protest. 


@ 
Simultaneously protests of another sort 


have come lately from the merchants of 
Vancouver and Victoria, as they have ob- 
served the immense outfitting trade for the 
Klondike which has been developed at Seattle 
and other of our Pacific ports. The Cham- 
bers of Commerce of British Columbia have 
jointly telegraphed to the Dominion Govern- 
ment that unless the United States discon- 
tinues charging six dollars a day to Cana- 
dians to conduct them across the strip of 
“alleged disputed territory ” at Skaguay and 
Dyea to Canadian soil, the passes ought to 
be closed to our citizens. As there have been 
no facilities for landing, it has been the habit 
of our authorities to send a customs inspector 
with each party going through our terri- 
tory from Skaguay and Dyea to the Klon- 
dike. The charge for such service is six 
dollars a day and three dollars a day for ex- 
penses. As this means sometimes sixty dol- 
lars or more for the trip, the Canadians have 
been complaining that it 1s often prohibitory 
upon those who have bought their outfits in 
Canada. It seems that the agreement has 
not yet gone into eftect under which our in- 
spectors were to make an inventory of the 
goods carried by parties when entering our 
territory, and to give certificates to be handed 
to the inspectors on the other side. 
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The Dominion Government has cleverly 
determined to triumph over our long strip of 
Alaskan territory (which for four hundred 
miles south of the 14Ist parallel of longitude 
keeps Canada from the sea) by establishing 
an all-Canadian route—the only through 
route. This will be as follows: Rail from 
Glenora, at the head of navigation on the 
Stickine River in British Columbia, to Lake 
Teslin (150 miles); thence by boat down the 
Lewis and Yukon Rivers to the Klondike. 
The Government has contracted with Messrs. 
McKenzie, of Toronto,and Mann, of Montreal, 
that by March a practicable sleigh-road shall 
be built from the mouth of the Stickine River 
to Lake Teslin, and that shelters for travelers 
shall be established at intervals of twenty-five 
miles. By September the railway must be 
completed. The railway-builders also under- 
take the steamer transport between Lake 
Teslin and Dawson; it is understood that the 
transport between Vancouver and Glenora is 
controlled by the Canadian Pacific. 


ras 
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A change in the history of Canadian rail- 
way building is seen in the fact that the 
Government grants no cash subsidy; on the 
other hand, the constructors put up a deposit 
of $250,000 as a guarantee for the execution 
of their agreement. Instead of a cash grant, 
there is one of twenty-five thousand acres a 
mile, or a total of 3,750,000 acres. It is pro- 
vided that all arable land shall be reserved, 
so that, as the Toronto “ Globe” remarks, no 
syndicate or corporation shall have power to 
block agricultural settlement in order to sweat 
higher land prices out of settlers, as is pos- 
sible under the original bargain for the con- 
struction of the Canadian Pacific Railway. 
It is also provided that each alternate block 
of land shall be reserved for the Government, 
and that a royalty of one per cent. shall be 
laid upon all the precious metals produced 
from lands alienated to the company. This 
compares rather singularly with the ten per 
cent. imposed upon ordinary placer-mining, 
and has called forth adverse criticism. The 
lands granted are to be free from taxation for 
ten years. Now follow the most surprising 
provisions of all; first, a prohibition for five 
years to any railway from Alaska through 
Canadian territory to the Yukon; secondly, a 
prohibition for ten years to any other railway 
from the British Columbian coast to the 
Yukon. The first of these provisions will 
fall with force on the companies which have 
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been formed to build roads from Juneau, 
Skaguay, and Dyea to Dawson. 


& 


The recent closing of the Ontario Legisla- 
ture calls attention to its legislation during 
the session, and in that legislation no act 
is more noticeable than the one which is 
designed to prevent Canadian pine lumber 
from being manufactured in this country. It 
orders that all pine cut on the crown domains 
shall be manufactured in Canada. Asaresult 
the Ontario timber reserves will be lessened in 
value. It is believed by some that the con- 
stitutionality of the measure is doubtful, since 
it appears to encroach upon the regulation 
of trade and commerce reserved to the Do- 
minion. Some aver also that the present 
Liberal Government, on the eve of an elec- 
tion, introduced this measure for the pur- 
pose of advancing its own fortunes. At 
the same time the demand of Canadians 
that the manufacturing as well as the cut- 
ting shall be done on their side is wholly 
natural, in view of the fact that lumber to the 
amount of about three hundred million feet 
is now sawn in Michigan. The Ontario act 
was in contrast with the action taken lately 
by the Boston Chamber of Commerce favor- 
ing reciprocity with Canada. Canadians pur- 
chase more of our products than any sim- 
ilar number of people outside of our borders. 
To the argument that conditions of produc- 
tion are so alike that the two countries 
cannot be properly brought into reciprocal 
trade relations, it may be said that where 
conditions are similar the greatest possibilities 
exist for the development of trade, as, for 
instance, between two States in this country. 
Where conditions are dissimilar it is only the 
exceptional products that are raised in either 
place that can find a market. 


® 


The work of traveling libraries in Wiscon- 
sin, described in this paper a fortnight ago, 
is being supplemented by that of traveling 
collections of pictures. The idea is not entirely 
new, inasmuch as the College Settlement in 
this city some years ago established a circulat- 
ing art gallery. The plan worked well, the 
chief difficulty being the encouraging one 
that families became attached to the pic- 
tures, and very often wished to keep the one 
they had instead of exchanging it for another. 
In Wisconsin the’ plan is being carried 
out upon a much larger scale. As described 
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in the New York « Evening Post,” it was 
started by Mary E. Tanner, a teacher of art 
in a normal school, who observed how ait- 
hungry were the students from country homes, 
and interested a few friends in getting together 
a collection of inexpensive pictures. These 
were exhibited in country school-houses, and 
then distributed among those who came to 
see them, each family agreeing to return the 
picture of its choice in a certain time in 
exchange for another. The plan has found 
enthusiastic imitators—several women’s or- 
ganizations, including the State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, having made collections of 
pictures to accompany the traveling libraries, 
or to send independently to art clubs. In 
regard to the best class of pictures for such 
collections, Miss Tanner says: “ It depends 
upon the class among whom your work lies. 
If-they are not well educated, I doubt the 
desirability of giving them pictures of beauti- 
ful buildings or historic places. What they 
want is a picture with a story—something 
that means something. ‘I cannot read your 
book, but I can read your picture,’ was the 
way an old man put the matter to me once; 
and since then I have tried to get pictures 
with a story, and with a story they can make 
for themselves, such as Millet’s ‘ Angelus’ and 
‘The Gleaners.’ Pictures of landscapes and 
flowers always prove popular.” The idea is 
so good that we hope it may be acted upon 
in other States. In nearly every locality, at 
least the beginning of such art education 
might be made by putting permanently on the 
school-room walls photographs of a few great 
works of art. 


& 


President Dole’s Visit 


Whatever one may think about the advisa- 
bility of annexing Hawaii, there can be but 
one opinion concerning the personality of its 
ruler, who has been, for a week, the guest of 


the United States Government. He is a 
gentleman, in the fine old sense of the word. 
His portrait, which The Outlook presents 
in connection with an article by the Hon. 
Lorin A. Thurston, ex-Minister from Hawaii 
to this country, presents the features oi a 
strong and gracious personality. 

President Dole’s visit to this country has 
been heartily welcomed by many who are 
either opposed to Hawaiian annexation or 
who have serious doubts as to its advisability. 
They are glad to meet a man who has pre- 
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eminently the confidence of the Islanders, 
aid to gain at first hand an impression as 
to the situation from their point of view. He 
has received the attentions of this Govern- 
ment in the simplest and most cordial fashion, 
He has caused it to be known that the more 
conspicuous courtesies which custom permits 
the Government to tender to rulers of othér 
nations are unwelcome, but has received with 
pleasure the intimate and friendly attentions 
that have come to him from all directions. 

It is unique in the history of the United 
States that a ruler should come from another 
nation offering to lay down his own official 
life in order that his country may become an 
integral part of this Nation. The position 
is a difficult one, but President Dole has, 
both in public and private, kept himself free 
from any action that can be criticised either 
by the friends or the opponents of annexa- 
tion. Whatever the fate of the treaty now 
before the Senate may be, President Dole, 
with his gracious wife, will go back to the 
Sandwich Islands with his many friendships 
in this country strengthened, and a host of 
new ties to bind him to the United States. 

We are all the more pleased to give our 
readers, in ex-Minister Thurston’s article on 
another page, what may be considered in large 
measure an official presentation of the argu- 
ment for annexation, because that view is 
not the one held by The Outlook itself. It 
is our practice to put before our readers, 
whenever possible, both sides of all important 
public questions. 


® 


American Buddhists 


We have received from the Christian Liter- 
ature Society for India, London. and Madras 
a pamphlet on “ Swami Vivekanandaand His 
Guru,” which contains, along with matter of 
interest only to exp@rt scholars or to resi- 
dents of India, two matters of more general 
interest to American readers. The first of 
these will be found in certain quotations of 
statements by Swami Vivekananda, which we 
think will surprise most American readers, 
and which we quote here in full: 

The great Sri Ramakrishna to-day is wershiped 
literally by thousands in Europe and America, 
and to-morrow will be worshiped by thousands 
more. 

Before ten years elapse a vast majority of the 
English people will be Vedantists. 

_ Lhelped on the tide of Vedanta which is flood- 
ing the world. 

In the United States scarcely is there a happy 
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home. Thete may be some, but the number of 
unhappy homes and martiages is so large that it 
passes all description. 

Scarcely could I go toa meeting or a society 

but I found three-quarters of the women present 
had turned out theit husbands and children. It 
is so here, there, and evetywhere. 
We did not attend Swami Vivekananda’s 
meetings in this country, and it is possible 
that three-quarters of the women who flocked 
to hear him had turned out their husbands 
and children, though we had not supposed 
that his audiences were quite so bad as that. 
But the notion that the great Sri Ramakrishna 
is worshiped by thousands in America, and 
to-morrow will be worshiped by thousands 
more, scarcely needs any refutation. 

The refutation is, however, afforded by the 
replies which the editor of this pamphlet has 
obtained from a great number of leading 
Americans of different faiths and localities. 
A few of these utterances may serve as sam- 
ples of the forty-five letters published. Dr. 
Angell, of the University of Michigan: « The 
question which you ask about the possibility 
of Americans adopting Hinduism or Moham- 
medanism strikes every one in this country 
as simply preposterous. It is difficult to treat 
it with soberness.” Dr. Boardman, of Phil- 
adelphia: “My impression is that if he 
[Swami Vivekananda] has made any converts 
at all, they have come either from the ranks 
of those who already were or thought them- 
selves to be theosophists, or from people of 
restless, vague, adjustable unbelief.” Presi- 
dent Eliot, of Harvard University (and it is 
in Boston, if anywhere, that theosophy has 
flourished): “The report circulated in India 
that Swami Vivekananda has made converts 
in America from Christianity to Hinduism is, 
to the best of my knowledge and belief, ab- 
solutely without foundation. I have never 
heard in this country of a single convert from 
Christianity to either Hinduism or Moham- 
medanism.” Judge Grosscup, of the District 
Court of the United States, Chicago: “I 
have heard of but one American who is de- 
voting herself to Hinduism, and I do not 
think the Christian Church will be much 
shattered by her going over.” Archbishop 
Ireland, of St. Paul, Minn.: “I know Amer- 
ica well, and I have never heard of any fol- 
lowers of this gentleman or of his doctrine.” 
These quotations indicate the judgment of 
men well informed, broad-minded, not afraid 
to look facts in the face, and cognizant of 
the conditions in their several sections and 
circles, How far they will serve to correct 
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Swami Vivekananda’s extraordinary claims 
in India we do not know. They ought to 
have wide currency in this country as a refu- 
tation of the extraordinary claims on the one 
hand, and the equally extraordinary fears on 
the other, produced by the erraticism of a few 
modern Athenians who spend their time in 
nothing else but to tell or to hear some new 
thing. 


® 
A Text from Dr. Arnold 


One of the subtlest temptations of life is to 
base our dealings with others, not on our own 
convictions of the highest thing to be done, 
but on our conception of the character of the 
people with whom we are dealing. The feel- 
ing prevails among a great many men that 
one is bound to use his antagonist’s weapons 
instead of always fighting with his own 
weapons. If one is dealing, therefore, with a 
tricky person, it is not right that one should 
be tricky himself, but it is wise that one 
should treat the person he is dealing with as 
likely to be tricky, and assume, at every step, 
that one is to be met with some trick, and 
protect one’s self against it. A frank man, if he 


follows his impulses, deals frankly with every 
man with whom he has transactions; but a 
certain kind of so-called wisdom sometimes 
prompts such a man, when he is dealing with 
a person of a different nature, to attempt to 
transfer himself from his own natural plane 


to the other’s plane. There could be no 
greater blunder, no more disastrous sacrifice 
of opportunity. To deal with a man on the 
highest plane is to invite him to stand on 
that plane himself. This was very strikingly 
illustrated in the career of Dr. Arnold at 
Rugby. His habitual attitude toward the 
boys in the school was expressed by the words, 
“If you say so, that is enough for me; of 
course I can take your word;” and although 
lying to masters was considered very good 
morals at the public schools when Arnold went 
to Rugby, the feeling soon developed in the 
school that it was a shame and a mean thing 
to tell Dr. Arnold a lie, because he always 
believed you. By treating the boys as if they 
were truthful, Dr, Arnold shamed them out of 
their lying to their masters, and finally revolu- 
tionized the tradition of the school, substitut- 
ing courage and frankness for evasion and de- 
ception. Never was there a finer illustration of 
the fact that every kind of dealing which one 
man has with another is at the same time a 
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moral opportunity. This is true in every bus 

ness transaction. Every business man who 
respects himself and understands the mor. 
side of business knows that it lies in his power 
to exert a definite moral influence even upo: 
those among his associates who are most 
indifferent and cynical. There are men in 
every business community whom everyboc 
feels that it would be base to deceive or take 
advantage of, because they are so habitual!) 
honorable, frank, and just. To stand always 
on the highest plane ourselves in our dealings 
with others is to invite them to climb to the 
same elevation. 


® 
To Liberal Ministers 


Many a minister in our times finds himself 
in a church too conservative for his inclina- 
tions. His unwritten creed has changed, 
but the written creed of the church remains 
the same; its dogmatic statements seem to 
him archaic, its methods antiquated, its prog- 
ress slow. He desires, at times, to escape 
from the limitations in which he finds him- 
self involved, and to enter a freer pulpit; to 
preach to a congregation more nearly, or at 
least more ostensibly, in accord with him. 
Sometimes he is tempted to leave the church 
altogether and speak from a platform in a 
lecture hall, dependent on no one, indorsed by 
no one, a free lance in the theological battle- 
field. 

Yet this well-worn figure, so often used to 
express this restless desire for independence. 
is an argument against it. He is not, o1 
ought not to be, a warrior, enlisted in a theo 
logical campaign, and impatient of military 
organization and military drill. His business 
as a preacher is not to fight, but to feed; not 
to attack error, but to minister to life; not to 
root up tares, but to sow wheat. Of what use 
is it to preach to congregations which already 
believe all that he has to tell them, to feed a 
flock already full? Or, if he prefer the mili- 
tary figure, of what use is it to attack errors 
which his congregation already condemn? 
What advantageth it to denounce orthodoxy 
to a Unitarian congregation, or Unitarianism 
to an orthodox congregation, or Romanism to 
a congregation of Protestants, or Prelacy to 
a body of Presbyterians and Congregation- 
alists, or the sins of the rich to an audience ot 
the poor, or the follies of the poor to wealthy 
auditors? There is, indeed, plenty of such 
preaching, but the only effect of it is to deepen 
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and widen the chasms which are already too 
deep and too wide in both church and society. 
Preach to the congregation you already have, 
and be thankful that it does not believe all 
that you believe; that it does not know all that 
you have to give; that you can see its errors 
and do not share them. In some respects, 
the wider the difference between the preacher 
and his congregation the better; provided he 
has both courage and tact—courage to avow 
his own faith, and tact so to do it as not to 
destroy the faith of his auditors in correcting 
their errors. 

We say, therefore, to every liberal minister 
in aconservative church, Stay where you are, 
and preach the truth as God gives you to see 
the truth, without fear, without favor, without 
wrath or bitterness, taking this as your motto: 
“ The servant of the Lord must not strive; 
but be gentle unto all, apt to teach, patient.” 

This was Christ’s way. His doctrinal and 
ethical departure from the traditions of Juda- 
ism was far more radical than that of any 
liberal evangelical preacher of our time from 
the traditions of his Church; but he remained 
a Jew, and preached in the synagogues and in 
the Temple so long as the Jews would let him. 
He did not come out; they put him out. 
Paul 


This was the method of the Apostles. 
apparently remained a Jewish rabbi to the 
day of his death; wherever he journeyed he 
went into the Jewish synagogues and preached 
his “new theology ” to Jewish congregations, 


as long as they would listen to him. This is 
to carry out the spirit of Christ’s instructions. 
“ The kingdom of heaven is like unto leaven, 
which a woman took and hid in three meas- 
ures of meal, till the whole was leavened.” 
The meal does not always like to be agitated, 
and the leaven does not always have a good 
time in agitating; but the leaven will do no 
service in dough that is already leavened. 
Stay where you are, and do what you can. 
The separation of the liberal and the con- 
servative elements in the Church into sepa- 
rate Churches has always done harm in two 
ways. It has taken from the liberal element 
that quality of caution which is necessary to 
safe living, and from conservatism that qual- 
ity of courage which is necessary to living 
at all. Liberalism separated from conserv- 
atism grows more and more radical, and gen- 
erally more and more polemical. It cannot 
instruct, because its congregations are already 
instructed; it can only fight other congrega- 
tions which are not liberal. So Lutheranism, 
Separating itself wholly from the ancient tradi- 
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tion which Luther would have preserved, ran 
off into Anabaptist excesses ; and Puritanism, 
separated from the Anglican traditions which 
would have ameliorated its legalism, grew 
more and more legal and narrow and hard; 
and Unitarianism, parting company with the 
Evangelicalism which had become too dog- 
matic and intellectual, passed by successive 
stages from the spiritual liberalism of Chan- 
ning into a transcendental Theism, a frigid 
Deism, and finally an ostentatiously undevout 
Ethical Culture. On the other hand, con- 
servatism, relieved of the spur which row- 
eled its sides very much to its discomfort, 
passes by similar stages into increasingly re- 
actionary conditions. If the Protestant life 
of Europe could have remained in the Cath- 
olic Church, the Vatican Council would never 
have adopted the dogma of Papal Infallibil- 
ity; if the Puritans could have remained in 
the Church of England, the sacerdotalism of 
Laud would never have captured the Church 
of Cranmer and Latimer. 

Not the least of the perils of the Church 
of America to-day is that threatened by the 
possible separation of liberalism and con 
servatism into separate camps. If they are 
separate, they will be hostile; and, instead of 
uniting their forces in a common war against 
vice and ignorance, will employ them in war 
against each other. Sectarian strife is civil 
war in the Church of Christ. The Church 
must be at peace with itself if it is to conquer 
the world. We advise, then the liberal 
Episcopalian not to leave the Church of his 
fathers and his love because sacerdotalism 
appears to be dominating it; we advise him 
to stay in, unless he is put out, and preach a 
theology as broad and a liberty as large as 
that of Robertson and Maurice and Stanley 
and Brooks. We advise the Presbyterian to 
remain in the Church in which he has been 
brought up, and preach the freedom of faith 
for which his Puritan ancestry were willing 
to lay down their lives. Let every man, in 
the Church wherein he was called, therein 
abide with God. Not abide to promote 
strife and debate; not abide to assault the 
opinions of others either within or without 
the Church; but to build up men, remember- 
ing that knowledge puffeth up but love build- 
eth up; using his faith to keep ever clearly 
before him the goal, using his courage to 
keep himself ever steadfast till he has reached 
the goal, using his caution to keep him from 
running so fast that those whom he is ap- 
pointed to lead cannot keep pace with him. 














President Dole and the Hawaiian Question 
By the Hon. Lorin A. Thurston 


Formerly Minister of Hawaii to the United States 


The arrival of Presi- 
dent Dole in Washing- 
ton has brought vividly 
to the front the subject 
of Hawaiian annexation, 
and I am asked to give 
a brief outline of Presi- 
dent Dole’s character and 
career, and state the more 
salient points in support of the cause which he 
represents. The bare statement of his posi- 
tion and mission indicates with precision the 
leading feature of his character—viz., unselfish 
and public-spirited devotion to principle, re- 
gardless of personal consequences to himself. 

In the prime of manhood, respected by 
his political opponents, loved by his sup- 
porters, the recognized head of an independ- 
ent nation, he has for five years persistently 
advocated a policy which will reduce him to 
the ranks of plain citizenship, without other 
personal reward or benefit than will accrue to 
the people of Hawaii as a whole. 

His disinterested devotion to what he 
conceives to be the public welfare is further 
illustrated by the fact that, although his finan- 
cial resources are limited to the savings of a 
fair law practice, and he was holding a life 
position as a Judge of the Supreme Court 
with a salary of $6,000 per annum, he re- 
signed this position to accept the leadership 
of the movement to overthrow the monarchy, 
with the full expectation that his official career 
would speedily terminate’ by absorption of 
this government into the United States. 

Until the overthrow of the monarchy there 
was nothing particularly remarkable in his 
career. His parents were good Americans 
from Maine, having gone to Hawaii as mis- 
sionaries in 1840. His father founded the 
Oahu College at Honolulu, which has ever 
since its foundation been the leading educa- 
tional institution of Hawaii. 

President Dole was born in Hawaii in 
1844. He received his early education at the 
Oahu College, thereafter earning sufficient 
to enable him to enter and graduate at Will- 
lams College, Massachusetts, at the age of 
twenty-two. He thereupon studied law in 
Boston, and was admitted to the Massachu- 
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setts bar in 1866, shortly thereafter return- 
ing to Honolulu, where he practiced his pro- 
fession. He was elected a Representative 
to the Legislature of 1884, and again in 1886, 
as a member of the Reform party, which was 
struggling to resist the arbitrary, reactionary 
tendencies of the late King Kalakaua—a 
policy which, continued by his sister Liliuo- 
kalani, resulted in the final overthrow of the 
monarchy. In 1887 he was appointed a 
Judge of the Supreme Court, a life position, 
which he held until January, 1893. when he 
resigned to accept the leadership of the 
Provisional Government which overthrew the 
monarchy. 

As illustrative of the personal courage of 
the man, when Kalakaua was elected by the 
Legislature King, in 1874, the natives were 
so incensed that they proceeded to wreck the 
legislative hall and mob the legislators. Mr. 
Dole and Chief Justice Harris, a New Hamp- 
shire man, uncle of present Hawaiian Minister 
Hatch, stood shoulder to shoulder in the open 
door of the legislative hall, and for half an 
hour, by their fearless front, prevented a 
howling mob of five hundred armed men 
from entering the bui'ding, by their bravery 
giving the greater number of the legislators 
an opportunity to escape. 

In 1882 Kalakaua made a deal with Claus 
Spreckels. by the terms of which the latter 
furnished the bullion with which to coin one 
million dollars of Hawaiian silver money, for 
which he was to receive bonds payable in 
gold, he retaining all the seigniorage, amount- 
ing to nearly $300,000. Mr. Dole, with two 
other citizens, brought a suit of injunction, at 
their own expense and in their own names, 
to prevent the execution of this fraud, which 
was consummated, however, in spite of them. 
This was the beginning of the fight of the 
Islanders against the political control of 
Claus Spreckels in Hawaii, which ended in 
his complete rout. Mr. Spreckels’s political 
defeat in Hawaii largely explains his present 
determined hostility to the Republic and to 
annexation. 

In 1884 Mr. Dole drafted and succeeded 
in getting enacted the first “ Homestead 


Law ” providing for the sale of Government 
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lands on favorable terms to actual settlers. 
In 1895 he called a special session of the 
Legislature to pass a more liberal Act for the 
benefit of actual settlers. Under these Acts 
the number of owners of real estate has in- 
creased twenty-five per cent. in the last seven 
years, over eleven hundred native Hawaiians 
who theretofore held no real estate having 
acquired homesteads. 

Mr. Dole has always been a persistent 
opponent of the contract labor system, having 
held as a Judge that it was unconstitutional. 
His present policy has been to discourage 
the contract system, which is falling into dis- 
use, less than one-third of the plantation 
laborers of Hawaii now working under this 
system. It is confidently expected that the 
system will be abolished entirely within a short 
time. 

Physically Mr. Dole is a magnificent speci- 
men of manhood, standing six feet two 
inches, with a refined, intellectual expression 
and manner. He is of a most genial and 
democratic nature; fond of horseback-riding, 
hunting, and boating ; owns a yacht, which he 
frequently sails himself in cruising and local 
yacht-racing ; while he also takes a leading 
part in the literary and social life of the 
country. His favorite relaxation is a yacht- 
ing and shark-fishing expedition to Pea 
Harbor, or climbing the rugged mountains ad- 
jacent to Honolulu in a hunt for wild goats. 

Although he was the leader in the over- 
throw of the monarchy and the suppression 
of the royalist insurrection in 1895, he is on 
personal friendly terms with the ex-Queen, 
Princess Kaiulani, and the leading royalist 
supporters. It is literally true that he has 
not a personal enemy in Hawaii. 

Until shortly before the overthrow of the 
monarchy, the leaders of that movement op- 
posed annexation. The annexationists consti- 
tute nearly all of the intelligent and property- 
owning class of all nationalities. They re- 
volted, primarily, because of the reactionary 
attempts of King Kalakaua and his sister 
Liliuokalani to revert back again to absolut- 
ism. A contest lasting for fifteen years, 
culminating in the Queen’s alliance with the 
Louisiana Lottery and attempted abrogation 
of the Constitution, brought about a reluctant 
but abiding conviction that the conditions in 
Hawaii were such as to render independent 
stable government impracticable. The com- 
mercial benefits of annexation are entirely 
secondary to this main reason. Not a single 
planter originally favored annexation. Near- 
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ly all of them opposed it up to the very day 
of the overthrow of the monarchy, and many 
still doubt its commercial wisdom, as it will 
practically eliminate Asiatic labor and riise 
wages to a higher scale than prevails even in 
the United States. The one overwhelming, 
all-powerful reason which binds together all 
thinking classes and nationalities in’ Hawaii 
in support of annexation is the belief that 
it will terminate the heretofore continuous 
struggle to maintain the first principles of 
representative government, finally end the 
race jealousies and friction which have for 
years made Hawaii a field for international 
intrigue and friction, and preserve Caucasian 
civilization from being swept away by an 
Asiatic flood, and the conviction that no other 
course will accomplish this object. 

The main reasons in favor of annexation 
from an American standpoint are: 

First, that the location of Hawaii gives it 
a strategic military value which this country 
cannot afford to allow any other country to 
possess. 

Second, that the great and growing im- 
portance of the commerce of the Pacific, and 
the necessarily intimate relations of Hawaii 
thereto, render it necessary for the United 


-States to secure an effectual guaranty for 


all time that its trans-Pacific commerce shall 
be free and unhampered. 

The strategic value of Hawaii is illustrated 
by the fact that, by common consent of the 
world’s military and naval experts, it has re- 
ceived the name of the “ Key of the Pacific ;” 
and by like consent it is known as the “ Com- 
mercial Cross-roads of the Pacific.” Its 
strategic value is such that Mahan has de- 
scribed it as one of the unique strategic 
points in the world, “ standing alone, without 
a rival, and without the possibility of a rival.” 

The facts which make it thus important 
from a military standpoint are, that from 
Hongkong to Panama, a distance as far as 
from San Francisco eastward to the boundary 
of Persia, and from Alaska on the north to 
Tahiti on the south, as far as from Greenland 
to five hundred miles south of the Amazon 
River—from the Asiatic to the American 
continent, and from the Equator to the Arc- 
tic—it is the one spot where food, water, coal, 
or repairs can be obtained by a passing ves 
sel. 

While cruisers and gunboats have their 
uses, the effective of naval warfare is the bat- 
tle-ship. With the exception of a few owned 
by Great Britain, there is no battle-ship built 
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or building that can Steam at the most eco- 
nomical speed from either Hongkong or Yoko- 
hama to the Pacific coast without recoaling, 
for the simple reason that no ship can carry 
coal enough to get there. 

By simply keeping other nations out of 
Hawaii, the bases for naval operation are 
pushed back the entire width of the Pacific, 
a distance too great for sustained military 
operations; while any nation in possession of 
Hawaii will be within easy steaming distance 
of any part of the Pacific coast. The simple 
exclusion of other powers from Hawaii there- 
fore secures practical immunity to the Pacific 
coast from serious naval attack. 

For sixty years every United States party 
and statesman has advocated the exclusion 
of other nations from Hawaii, by force if nec- 
essary. Annexation is simply incidental to 
this policy of exclusion—a method of defi- 
nitely and finally effectuating it. 

The commercial argument in favor of an- 
nexation is that the productive capacity of 
the United States has already far outstripped 
the domestic power of consumption, necessi- 
tating foreign markets, without which desti- 
tution and distress must follow. Europe is 
not the natural customer for the manufactures 
of the United States, but its natural rival. The 
great unoccupied and undeveloped markets of 
the world are in and about the Pacific. 

With one exception, all of the trans-Pacific 
commercial lines plying between the Ameri- 
can continent and China, Japan, Australia, 
and the South Pacific, make, and by force of 
physical necessity must continue to make, 
Honolulu a port of call. Hawaii is, in an 
ever-accelerating degree, rapidly becoming the 
great central entrepdt of Pacific commerce. 
With the opening of the Nicaragua Canal, 
the Mississippi Valley and the Gulf and the 
Eastern States will be, commercially, as near 
to Pacific markets as is now California. A 
commerce and a merchant marine will pour 
across the Pacific, in volume beyond the 
possibility of prediction, and in importance 
second to none in the world’s history. Hawaii 
will be the focal point of this great develop- 
ment. In the hands of a hostile power 
Hawaii as a base of operations could instantly 
crush American commerce on the Pacific. 
In the hands of a friendly power, such com- 
merce could be hampered by port, customs, 
and local regulations to the point of extinc- 
tion. An example in point is Madagascar, 
which, prior to French occupation, had a 
large trade with the United States, now prac- 
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tically annihilated by French colonial laws 
and customs regulations. 

The opposition to annexation is largely one 
of “confession and avoidance,” an admission 
of benefits, but presentation of objections 
which are claimed to more than offset ad- 
vantages. 

It is objected that the possession of Hawaii 
would weaken and not strengthen the United 
States. 

Almost without exception, every President 
and Secretary of State, from Tyler and 
Webster in 1842 to McKinley and Sherman 
in 1898, and every military and naval ex- 
pert, has maintained the contrary and has 
acted upon that policy. Before 1850 Web- 
ster and Clay advocated war with France 
if necessary to exclude her from Hawaii; 
Marcy, Seward, Fish, Grant, and Blaine 
maintained the same policy, and in 1894 
Congress adopted a formal resolution that 
any foreign interference in Hawaii would be 
an act unfriendly to the United States. 

If the possession of Hawaii weakens in- 
stead of strengthening a country, why should 
the United States object to other nations 
occupying Hawaii? 

The occupation of Hawaii by the United 
States is good military tactics and economy, 
because an efficient naval force cannot cross 
the Pacific to attack the United States with- 
out recoaling at Hawaii, and it is cheaper to 
fortify, hold, and meet the enemy at one 
point than at twenty, extending from San 
Diego to Puget Sound. 

It is objected that annexation will require 
anavy. The same objectors claim that the 
United States needs no navy; that its known 
might is a sufficient protection. 

If the American name is sufficient protec- 
tion from foreign aggressions now, it will be 
likewise sufficient when Hawaii is American 
territory. If, however, exclusion of other 
nations from Hawaii by force becomes neces-* 
sary, ownership will enable this to be done 
swiftly and at will; while an independent 
government in Hawaii might, at the crucial 
moment, prohibit and prevent it altogether. 
In case of war the United States will re- 
quire a navy to protect its interests in the 
Pacific if it holds Hawaii; but an infinitely 
greater navy will be required if it does not. 

It is objected that the United States is to 
assume the public debt of Hawaii. The reply 
is, that while the debt is $4,000,000, Hawaii 
transfers to the United States buildings, 
lands, and cash to the amount of $9,000,000, 
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It is objected that the people of Hawaii 
are not up to the American standard. 

I reply that millions of Americans are not 
up to the Hawaiian standard. With the 
exception of a temporary Asiatic laboring 
population, there is less illiteracy in Hawaii 
than in Massachusetts. Hawaii is, in its 
government, educational system, laws, cus- 
toms, business methods, and civilization, more 
American than any territory ever before ad- 
mitted to the Union. If this were not so, if 
the people were all savages, they number 
only 109,000—less than the inhabitants of an 
average ward in New York City. How can 
they injure the American people? They will 
not come lo America. They can do so now 
if they wish to, but they do not come. The 
tide of immigration is toward and not from 
Hawaii. After annexation, as well as before, 
the local problems of Hawaii will be settled 
locally by the local population with no more 
effect on the general government or people 
of the United Sta‘es than has a local option 
election in Arizona. 

It is objected that Hawaii will become a 
rotten borough State. 

The reply is that the treaty does not pro- 
vide for Statehood, but that Hawaii shall be 


a territory under such form as Congress 


shall provide. The people of Hawaii will 
have no voice in National affairs. 

It is objected that the exigencies of Ameri- 
can politics will soon devolve Statehood 
upon Hawaii, even though the people are 
unfitted therefor. 

This objection is an impeachment of re- 
publican government. It is a bald statement 
that the people are not to be trusted; that 
they cannot be allowed to have power for 
. fear they may use it to their own injury. 

It is objected that the genius of American 
institutions prohibits the acquiring of terri- 
tory except with a view to ultimate Statehood. 

Admitting this, there is nothing in Ameri- 
can institutions or common sense requiring 
the admission of any territory to Statehood 
until it is fitted therefor. Alaska was acquired 
in 1867,and Arizona and New Mexico in 1849, 
Neither have been admitted to Statehood; 
and the northwestern portion of Louisiana, ac- 
quired in 1803, was not admitted to Statehood 
until 1890. If it is not inconsistent with 
American institutions to hold territory for 
thirty, fifty, and ninety years, what is there in 
that system inconsistent with the holding of 
other territory for a hundred or any other num- 
ber of years, until it is ready for Statehood ? 
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It is objected that the Republic was not 
established by vote of the people. 

Neither was the United States, nor France, 
nor any other Republic existing upon the ‘ace 
of the globe. There are some issues which 
cannot be settled by ballot. If a popular 
election would certainly restore the monarchy, 
would American interests be benefited there- 
by, and do Americans desire to facilitate such 
result ? 

It is objected that the Republic of Hawaii 
has disfranchised the natives. 

The charge is untrue. Every man who 
could vote under the monarchy can vote un- 
der the Republic, with the sole difference 
that he must take the oath to support the 
Republic instead of the monarchy. There is 
no discrimination against the native Hawaiian. 
Moreover, he has long since ceased to be the 
main factor in the life of the country. The 
native race numbers less than one-third of the 
total population; and has only 9,500 male 
adults, as against 42,000 male adults of other 
nationalities. It is no longer a question be- 
tween native and foreign rule in Hawaii; but 
the issue is, What foreign nation is it to be? 

It is objected that Hawaii is too far away, 
and that it is against public policy to annex 
islands, 

The reply is that the mainland of Alaska 
extends five hundred miles, and the Aleutian 
Islands one thousand miles, west of Hawaii. 
San Francisco is nearer to Maine than it is 
to the western boundary of the United States. 
Moreover, the United States already owns 
the Aleutian and Midway Islands, and sev- 
enty others scattered all over the Pacific and 
Caribbean Seas. Financially, annexation will 
raise no problems. Hawaii is a rich and fer- 
tile country, more than self-sustaining. 

Internationally, no problems will be created. 
On the contrary, the problem of how to keep 
other nations out of Hawaii, which has de- 
manded the attention of American statesmen 
for two generations, will be balanced and 
wiped off the books. 

Whether it will or no, the American Nation 
is being forced by the evolution of the age 
into relations with foreign countries and 
peoples which must make it an international 
and not an insular Nation; compelling it to 
accept and provide for the responsibilities 
and obligations as well as the advantages of 
that status. In no portion of the world is 
the international character of its relations 
and interests being so rapidly or largely de 
veloped as in and about the Pacific. 





Lincoln as a Literary Man’ 
By Hamilton W. Mabie 


Lincoln was the contemporary of every 

distinguished man of letters in Amer- 
ica to the close of the war; but from none of 
them does he appear to have received liter- 
ary impulse or guidance. He might have 
read, if circumstances had been favorable, a 
large part of the work of Irving, Bryant, 
Poe, Hawthorne, Emerson, Lowell, Whittier, 
Holmes, Longfellow, and Thoreau, as it came 
from the press; but he was entirely unfamiliar 
with it, apparently, until late in his career, and 
it is doubtful if even at that period he knew 
it well or cared greatly for it. He was sin- 
gularly isolated by cireumstances and by 
temperament from those influences which 
usually determine, within certain limits, the 
quality and character of a man’s style. 

And Mr. Lincoln had a style—a distinctive, 
individual, characteristic form of expression. 
In his own way he gained an insight into the 
structure of English, and a freedom and skill 
in the selection and combination of words, 
which not only made him the most convincing 


Bu in 1809 and dying in 1865, Mr. 


speaker of his time, but which have secured 
for his speeches a permanent place in litera- 


ture. One of those speeches is already known 
wherever the English language is spoken; it 
is a classic by virtue not only of its unique 
condensation of the sentiment of a tremendous 
struggle into the narrow compass of a few 
brief paragraphs, but by virtue of that in- 
stinctive felicity of style which gives to the 
largest thought the beauty of perfect sim- 
plicity. The two Inaugural Addresses are 
touched by the same deep feeling, the same 
large vision, the same clear, expressive, and 
persuasive eloquence ; and these qualities are 
found in a great number of speeches, from 
Mr. Lincoln’s first appearance in public life. 
In his earliest expressions of his political 
views there is less range; but there is the 
structural order, clearness, sense of proportion, 
ease, and simplicity which give classic quality 
to the later utterances. Few speeches have 
so little of what is commonly regarded as 
oratcrical quality; few have approached so 
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constantly the standards and character of 
literature. While a group of men of gift and 
opportunity in the East were giving Ameri- 
can literature its earliest direction, and putting 
the stamp of a high idealism on its thought, 
and a rare refinement of spirit on its form, 
this lonely, untrained man on the old frontier 
was slowly working his way through the hard- 
est and rudest conditions to perhaps the fore- 
most place in American history, and forming 
at the same time a style of singular and per- 
suasive charm. 

There is, however, no possible excellence 
without adequate education; no_ possible 
mastery of any art without thorough training. 
Mr. Lincoln has sometimes been called an 
accident, and his literary gift an unaccount- 
able play of nature; but few men have ever 
more definitely and persistently worked out 
what was in them by clear intelligence than 
Mr. Lincoln; and no speaker or writer of our 
time has, according to his opportunities, 
trained himself more thoroughly to the use of 
English prose. Of educational opportunity 
in the scholastic sense, the future orator had 
only the slightest. He went to school “ by 
littles,” and these “littles” put together ag- 
gregated less than a year; but he discerned 
very early the practical uses of knowledge, 
and set himself to acquire it. This pursuit 
soon became a passion, and this deep and 
irresistible yearning did more for him, per- 
haps, than richer opportunities would have 
done. It made him a constant student, and 
it taught him the value of fragments of time. 
“He was always at the head of his class,” 
writes one of his schoolmates, “and passed 
us rapidly in his studies. He lost no time at 
home, and when he was not at work was at 
his books. He kept up his studies on Sun- 
day, and carried his books with him to work, 
so that he might read when he rested from 
labor.” “I induced my husband to permit 
Abe to read and study at home as well as at 
school,” writes his stepmotker. “At first he 
was not easily reconciled to it, but finally he 
too seemed willing to encourage him to a 
certain extent. Abe was a dutiful son to me 
always, and we took particular care when he 
was reading not to disturb him—would let 
him read on and on until he quit of his own 
accord.” 
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ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
From a photograph by Brady taken about 1864 
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The books within his reach were few, 
but they were among the best. First and 
foremost was that collection of great litera- 
ture in prose and verse, the Bible: a library 
of sixty-six volumes, presenting nearly every 
literary form, and translated at the fortunate 
moment when the English language had re- 
ceived the recent impzess of its greatest mas- 
ters of the speech of the imagination. This 
literature Mr. Lincoln knew intimately, famil- 
iarly, fruitfully ; as Shakespeare krew it in an 
earlier version, and as Tennyson knew it and 
was deeply influenced by it in the form in 
which it entered into and trained Lincoln’s 
imagination. Then there was that wise and 
very human text-book of the knowledge of 
character and life, “ AZsop’s Fables ;” that 
masterpiece of clear presentation, * Robinson 
Crusoe ;” and that classic of pure English. 
“ The Pilgrim’s Progress.” These four books 
—in the hands of a meditative boy. who read 
until the last ember went out on the hearth, 
began again when the earliest light reached 
his bed in the loft of the log cabin, and 
perched himself on astump, book in hand, at 
the end of every furrow in the plowing sea- 
son—contained the elements of a movable 
university. 

To these must be added many volumes 
borrowed from more fortunate neighbors ; for 
he had “read through every book he had 
heard of in that country, for a circuit of fifty 
miles.” A history of the United States and 
a copy of Weems’s “ Life of Washington” 
laid the foundations of his political education. 
That he read with his imagination as well as 
with his eyes is clear from certain words 
spoken in the Senate chamber at Trenton in 
1861. “May I be pardoned,” said Mr. Lin- 
coln, if on this occasion I mention that way 
back in my childhood, the earliest days of my 
being able to read, I got hold of a small book, 
such a one as few of the members have ever 
seen—Weems’s ‘ Life of Washington.’ I re- 
member all the accounts there given of the 
battle-fields and struggles for the liberties of 
the country; and none fixed themselves upon 
my imagination so deeply as the struggle here 
at Trenton, New Jersey. Thecrossing of the 
river, the contest with the Hessians, the great 
hardships endured at that time—all fixed them- 
selves on my memory more than any single 
Revolutionary event; and you all know, for 
you have all been boys, how those early im- 
pressions last longer than any others.” 

“When Abe and I returned to the house 
from work,” writes John Hanks, “he would 
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go to the cupboard, snatch a piece of corn 
bread, sit down, take a book, cock his legs 
up as high as his head, and read. We 
grubbed, piowed, weeded, and worked to- 
gether barefooted in the field. Whenever 
Abe had a chance in the field while at work, 
or at the house, he would stop and read.” 
And this habit was kept up until Mr. Lincoln 
had found both his life-work and his individ- 
ual expression. Later he devoured Shake- 
speare and Burns; and the poetry of these 
masters of the dramatic and lyric form, sprung 
like himself from the common soil, and like 
him self-trained and directed, furnished a 
kind of running accompaniment to his work 
and his play. What he read he not only 
held tenaciously, but took into his imagina- 
tion and incorporated into himself. His fa- 
miliar talk was enriched with frequent and 
striking illustrations from the Bible and from 
«« AEsop’s Fables.” 

This passion for knowledge and for com- 
panionship with the great writers would have 
gone for nothing, so far as the boy’s training 
in expression was concerned, if he had con- 
tented himself with acquisition; but he turned 
everything to account. He was as eager for 
expression as for the material of expression ; 
more eager to write and to talk than to read. 
Bits of paper, stray sheets, even boards, 
served his purpose. He was continually tran- 
scribing with his own hand thoughts or phrases 
which had impressed him. Everything within 
reach bore evidence of his passion for read- 
ing, and for writing as well. The flat sides 
of logs, the surface of the broad wooden 
shovel, everything in his vicinity which could 
receive a legible mark. was covered with his 
figures and letters. He was studying expres- 
sion quite as intelligently as he was searching 
for thought. Years afterward, when asked how 
he had attained such extraordinary clearness 
of style, he recalled his early habit of retaining 
in his memory unfamiliar words or phrases 
ovefheard in ordinary conversation or met in 
books and newspapers, until night. meditating 
on them until he got at their meaning and 
then translating them into his own simpler 
speech. This habit. kept up for years, was 
the best possible training for the writing of 
such English as one finds in the Bible and in 
“ The Pilgrim’s Progress.” His self-educa- 
tion in the art of expression soon bore fruit 
in a local reputation both as a talker and a 
writer. His facility in rhyme and essay- 
writing was not only greatly admired by his 
fellows, but awakened great astonishment, 
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because these arts were not taught in the 
neighboring schools. 

In speech, too, he was already disclosing 
that command of the primary and universal 
elements of interest in human intercourse 
which was to make him, later, one of the 
most entertaining men of his time. His 
power of analyzing a subject so as to be able 
to present it to others with complete clear- 
ness was already disclosing itself. No mat- 
ter how complex a question might be, he did 
not rest until he had reduced it to its simplest 
terms. When he had done this. he was not 
only eager to make it clear to others, but to 
give his presentation freshness, variety, at- 
tractiveness. He had, in a word, the literary 
sense. “When he appeared in company,” 
writes one of his early companions, “ the boys 
would gather and cluster round him to hear 
him talk. Mr. Lincoln was figurative in his 
speech, talks, and conversation. He argued 
much from analogy, and explained things 
hard for us to understand by stories, maxims, 
tales, and figures. He would almost always 
point his lesson or idea by some story that 
was plain and near to us, that we might in- 
stantly see the force and bearing of what he 
said.” 


In that phrase lies the secret of the close- 


ness of Mr. Lincoln’s words to his theme and 
to his listeners—one of the qualities of genu- 
ine, original expression. He fed himself with 
thought, and he trained himself in expression ; 
but his supreme interest was in the men and 
women about him, and, later, in the great 
questions which agitated them. He was in 
his early manhocd when society was pro- 
foundly moved by searching questions which 
could neither be silenced nor evaded; and 
his lot was cast in a section where, as a rule, 
people read little and talked much. Public 
speech was the chief instrumentality of polit- 
ical education and the most potent means of 
persuasion; but behind the platform, upon 
which Mr. Lincoln was to become a com- 
manding figure. were countless private de- 
bates carried on at street corners, in hotel 
rooms, by the country road, in every place 
where men met even in the most casual way. 
In these wayside schools Mr. Lincoln prac- 
ticed the art of putting things until he be- 
came a past-master in debate, both formal 
and informal. 

If all these circumstances, habits, and con- 
ditions are studied in their entirety, it will be 
seen that Mr. Lincoln’s style, so far as its 
formal qualities are concerned, is in no sense 
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accidental or even surprising. He w s ali 
his early life in the way of doing pre ‘sely 
what he did with a skill which had b: -om 
instinct in his later life. He was educa’ :d, jin 
a very unusual way, to speak for his tim and 
to his time with perfect sincerity and si: :plic. 
ity; to feel the moral bearing of the ques. 
tions which were before the country; 1» dis. 
cern the principles involved; and to so .pply 
the principles to the questions as to clarify, 
illuminate, and persuade. There is little 
difficulty in accounting for the lucidity. sim. 
plicity, flexibility, ard compass of Mr. Lin. 
coln’s style; it is not until we turn to its tem- 
peramental and spiritual qualities, to the soul 
of it, that we find ourselves perplexed and 
baffled. 

But Mr. Lincoln’s possession of certain rare 
qualities is in no way more surprising than 
their possession by Shakespeare. Burns, and 
Whitman. We are constantly tempted to 
look for the sources of a man’s power in his 
educational opportunities instead of in his 
temperament and inheritance. The springs 
of genius are purified and directed in their 
flow by the processes of training, but they are 
fed from deeper sources. The man of ob- 
scure ancestry and rude surroundings is often 
in closer touch with nature, and with those 
universal experiences which are the very stuff 
of literature. than the man who is born on the 
upper reaches of social position and opportu: 
nity. Mr. Lincoln’s ancestry for at least two 
generations were pioneers and frontiersmen, 
who knew hardship and privation, and were 
immersed in that great wave of energy and 
life which fertilized and humanized the cen- 
tral West. They were in touch with those 
original experiences out of which the higher 
evolutioa of civilization slowly rises: they 
knew the soil and the sky at first hand ; they 
wrested a meager subsistence out of the stub- 
born earth by constant toil; they shared to 
the full the vicissitudes and weariness of hu- 
manity at its elemental tasks. 

It was to this nearness to the heart of a new 
country, perhaps, that Mr. Lincoln owed his 
intimate knowledge of his people, and _ his 
deep and beautiful sympathy with them. 
There was nothing sinuous or secondary in 
his processes of thought: they were broad. 
simple, and homely in the old sense of the 
word. He had rare gifts, but he was rooted 
deep in the soil of the life about him, and so 
completely in touch with it that he divined 
its secrets and used its speech. This vital 
sympathy gave his nature a deep and beat- 
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tiful gentleness, and suffused his thought 
with a tenderness born of deep compassion 
and love. He carried the sorrows of his 
country as truly as he bore its burdens; and 
when he came to speak on the second im- 
mortal day at Gettysburg, he condensed in a 
few sentences the innermost meaning of the 
struggle and the victory in the life of the 
Nation. It was this deep heart of pity and 
love in him which carried him far beyond the 
reaches of statesmanship or oratory, and gave 
his words that finality of expression which 
marks the noblest art. 

That there was a deep vein of poetry in 
Mr. Lincoln’s nature is clear to one who reads 
the story of his early life; and this innate 
idealism, set in surroundings so harsh and 
rude, had something to do with his melan- 
choly. The sadness which was mixed with 
his whole life was, however, largely due to 
his temperament; in which the final tragedy 
seemed always to be predicted. In that tem- 
perament, too, is hidden the secret of the 
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rare quality of nature and mind which suf- 
fused his public speech and turned so much 
of itinto literature. There was humor in that 
speech, there was deep human sympathy, there 
was Clear mastery of words for the use to which 
he put them; but there was something deeper 
and more pervasive—there was the quality 
of his temperament; and temperament is a 
large part of genius. The inner forces of his 
nature played through his thought; and when 
great occasions touched him to the quick, his 
whole nature shaped his speech and gave it 
clear intelligence, deep feeling, and that 
beauty which is distilled out of the depths of 
the sorrows and hopes of the world. He 
was as unlike Burke and Webster, those 
masters of the eloquence of statesmanship, 
as Burns was unlike Milton and Tennyson. 
Like Burns, he held the key of the life of his 
people ; and through him, as through Burns, 
that life found a voice, vibrating, pathetic, 
and beautiful beyond most voices of his 
time. 


Lincoln and Darwin 
Born February 12, 1809 


By Frederick LeRoy Sargent 


Emancipators both, Time’s twins who taught 
The world twin truths long kept from mortal ken: 
What freedom means at last to freeborn men, 
And what the frogress which our fathers sought. 


Hope’s prophets were they, led by fearless thought : 
Life wrote her primal law with Darwin's pen, 
While Lincoln’s word raised man from brute again, 

Through love undoing what love’s foes had wrought. 


Iconoclasts they were, who won from creeds 
That knew not progress, and abhorred the light, 
Curses which honor; yet, o’er fanes outworr, 


A nobler temple fit for noblest needs 
They built, wherein the ages will unite 
In blessings on the day when both were born! 
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James Russell Lowell and His Friends’ 


By Edward Everett Hale 


CHAPTER III.—LITERARY WORK IN COLLEGE 


ARVARDIANA,” a college magazine which ran for four years, belongs exactly 
to the period of Lowell’s college life. Looking over it now, it seems to me like 
all the rest of them. That is, it is as good as the best and as bad as the worst. 

There is not any great range for such magazines. The articles have to be short. 
And the writers know very little of life. All the same, a college magazine gives excellent 
training. Lowell was one editor of the fourth volume of “ Harvardiana.” I suppose he 
then read proof for the first time, and in a small way it introduced him into the life of 


an editor—a life in which 
tremely well, as we shall 
presently see. 

The editorial board of 
the year before, from 
whose hands the five edi- 
tors of the class of °38 
took “ Harvardiana,” was 
a very interesting circle 
of young men. They 
were, by the way, class- 
mates and friends of 
Thoreau, who lived to be 
better known than they ; 
but I think he was not of 
the editorial committee. 
The magazine was really 
edited in that year entire- 
ly by Charles Hayward, 
Samuel Tenney Hildreth, 
and Charles Stearns 
Wheeler. Horatio Hale, 
the philologist. was in 
the same class and_be- 
longed to the same set. 
He was named as one of 
the editors. But he was 
appointed to Wilkes’s ex- 
ploring expedition a year 
before he graduated—a 
remarkable _ testimony, 
this, to his early ability 
in the lines of study in 
which he won such dis- 
tinction afterwards. It 
is interesting and amus- 
ing to observe that his 
first printed work was a 
vocabulary of the lan- 
guage of some Micmac 
Indians, who camped 
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he afterwards did a great deal of hard work, which he did ex- 
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upon the college grounds in the summer 
of 1834. Hale learned the language from 
them, made a vocabulary, and then set 
up the type and printed the book with his 
ownhand. Hayward, Hildreth, and Wheeler, 
who carried on the magazine for its third 
volume, all died young, before the age of 
thirty. Hayward had written one or more of 
the lives in Sparks’s “ American Biogra- 
phy,” Wheeler had distinguished himself as 
a Greek scholar here and in Europe, and Hil- 
dreth, as a young poet, had given promise 
for what we all supposed was to be a remark- 
able future. 

To this little circle somebody addressed 

himself who wanted to establish a chapter of 
Alpha Delta Phi in Cambridge in 1836. Who 
this somebody was, I do not 
know. I wish I did. But 
he came to Cambridge and 
met these leaders of the 
literary work of the classes 
of ’37 and ’38, and among 
them they agreed on the 
charter members for the 
formation of the Alpha 
Delta Phi chapter at Har- 
vard. The list of the mem- 
bers of the Harvard classes 
of 1837 and 1838 shows 
that these youngsters knew 
already who their men of 
letters were. It consists 
of fourteen names: John 
Bacon, John Fenwick 
Eustis, Horatio Hale, 
Charles Hayward, Samuel 
Tenney Hildreth, Charles 
Stearns Wheeler, Henry 
Williams, James _ Ivers 1837-8. 
Trecothick Coolidge, Henry Lawrence Eustis, 
Nathan Hale, Rufus King, George Warren 
Lippitt, James Russell Lowell, and Charles 
Woodman Scates. 

This is no place for a history of Alpha 
Delta Phi. At the moment when the Phi 
Beta Kappa fraternity, the oldest of the con- 
federated college societies, gave up its secrets, 
Alpha Delta Phi was formed in Hamilton 
College of New York. I shall violate none 
of her secrets if I say, what the history of 
literature in America shows, that, in the earlier 
days at least, interest in literature was con- 
sidered by those who directed the society as 
a very important condition in the selection of 
ts members. 

At Cambridge, when Lowell became one of 





CHARLES WOODMAN SCATES 

From a miniature made by Hinkle, of Philadel-- and otherwise; but we will 
phia, when Scates was about twenty-seven years old. 
Scates was one of the editors of “ Harvardiana” in 


its first members, there was a special ch rm 
in membership. Such societies were a so. 
lutely forbidden by a hard and fast : ule, 
They must not be in Harvard College. “he 
existence of the Alpha Delta chapter, thre. 
fore, was not to be known, even to the great 
body of the undergraduates. It had no pub 
lic exercises. There was no public intima: 
tion of meetings. In truth, if its existence 
had been known, everybody connected with 
it would have been severely punished under 
the college code of that day. 

This element of secrecy gave, of course, a 
special charm to membership. I oughi to 
say that, after sixty years, it makes it more 
difticult to write of its history. I was myself 


a member in ’37, ’38, and ’39. Yet, in a 
somewhat full private 
diary which I kept in 


those days, I do not find 
-one reference to my attend. 
ance at any meeting: so 
great was the peril, to my 
boyish imagination, lest 
the myrmidons of the 
“ Faculty” should seize 
upon my papers and ex. 
amine them and should 
learn from them any fact 
regarding the history of 
this secret society. 

But now, after sixty 
years, I will risk the ven- 
geance of the authorities 
of the University. Per- 
haps they will take away 
all our degrees, honorary 


venture. This very se- 
cret society, after it was 
well at work, may have counted at once 
twenty members—seniors, juniors, and sopho- 
mores. They clubbed their scanty means and 
hired a small student’s room in what is now 
Holyoke Street, put in a table and stove and 
some chairs, and subscribed for the English 
quarterlies and Blackwood. Everybody had 
a pass-key. It was thus a place where you 
could loaf and be quiet and read, and where 
once a week we held our literary meetings. 
Of other meetings, the obligations of secrecy 
do not permit me to speak. One of my 
friends, the other day, said that his earliest 
recollection of Lowell was finding him alone 
in this modest club-room reading some article 
in an English review. What happened was 
that we all took much more interest in the 
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James Russell Lowell and His Friends 


work which the Alpha 
Delta provided for us than 
we did in most of the work 
required of us by the Col- 
lege. 

At that time the con- 
ventional division of classes 
at Cambridge made very 
hard and fast distinctions 
between students of differ- 
ent classes. Alpha Delta 
broke up all this and 
brought us together as gen- 
tlemen; and, naturally, the 
younger fellows did their 
very best when they were 
to read in the presence of 
their seniors. I think, 
though I am not certain, 
that I heard Lowell read there the first 
draft of his papers on Old English Drama- 
tists, which he published afterwards in my 
brother’s magazine, the “ Boston Miscellany.” 

From this little group of Alpha Delta men 
were selected the editors of “ Harvardiana ” 
for 1837-8. I suppose, indeed, that in some 
informal way Alpha Delta chose them. They 
were Rufus King, afterwards a leader of the 
bar in Ohio; George Warren Lippitt, so 
long our Secretary of Legation at Vienna; 
Charles Woodman Scates, who went into the 
practice of law in Carolina; James Russell 
Lowell; and my brother, Nathan Hale, Jr. 
All of them stood, when chosen, in what we 
call the first half of the class. This meant 
that they were within the number of twenty- 
four students who had had honors at the 
several exhibitions up to that time. In point 
of fact, twenty-four was not half the class. 
But that phrase long existed; I do not know 
how long. Practically, to say of a graduate 
that he was in “the first half of his class ” 
meant that at these exhibitions, or at Com- 
mencement, he had received some college 
honor. 

I rather think that the average senior of that 
year approved this selection of editors, and he 
would have said in a general way that King 
and Lippitt were expected to do that heavy 
work of long eight-page articles which is 
Supposed by boys to make such magazines 
respected among the graduates; that Scates 
Was relied upon for critical work; that my 
brothe: was supposed to have inherited a 
faculty for editing, and that on him and 
Lowel!. in the general verdict of the class, 
was imoosed the privilege of furnishing the 
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A member of the Harvard class of 1837 and an 
editor of “ Harvardiana” 
photograph by Friend & Story, Gloucester, Mass. 
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poetry for the magazine 
and making it entertaining. 
Of course it was expected 
that their year’s “Har- 
vardiana ” would be better 
than those of any before. 

The five editors had the 
further privilege of as- 
suming the whole pecuni- 
ary responsibility for the 
undertaking. How _ this 
came out I do not know; 
perhaps I never did. I 
do not think they ever 
printed three hundred 
copies. I do not think 
they ever had two hundred 
and fifty subscribers. The 
volume contains the earli- 
est of Lowell’s printed poems, some of which 
have never been reprinted, and a copy is 
regarded by collectors as one of the excep- 
tionally rare nuggets in our literary history. 

When this choice of editors was made, I 
lived with my brother in Stoughton 22. In 
September, at the time when the first number 
was published, we had moved to Massachu- 
setts 27, where I lived for two years. Lowell 
had always been intimate in our room, and 
from this time until the next March he was 
there once or twice a day. Indeed, it was a 
good editor’s room—in fact, we called it the 
best room in college; and all of them made 
it their headquarters. 

Unfortunately for the 1eaders of The 
Outlook, the daguerreotype and photograph 
had not even begun in their benevolent and 
beneficent career. It was in the next year 
that Daguerre, in Paris, first exhibited his 
pictures. The French Government rewarded 
him for his great discovery and published his 
process to the world. His announcements 
compelled Mr. Talbot, in England, to make 
public his processes on paper, which were the 
beginning of what we now call photography. 
I think my classmate, Samuel Longfellow, 
and I took from the window of this same 
room, Massachusetts 27, the first photograph 
which was taken in New England. It was 
made by a little camera intended for draughts- 
men. The picture was of Harvard Hall, 
opposite. And the first portrait taken in 
Massachusetts was the copy in this picture 
of a bust of Apollo standing in the window 
of the collegé library, in Harvard Hall. 

This was some months after “ Harvardi- 
ana” had ceased tobe, So that The Outlook 


in that year. From a 
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can reproduce no early group around my square =e ae as 
table. But, if any one cares, I will have the table Sia : ’ q m 
photographed, and it shall come into the margin. = “ ; U1 
Rufus King afterwards won for himself distinc- ae aa on 
tion and respect as a lawyer of eminence in Cin- -— g ' E of 

cinnati. He was the grandson of the great Rufus 4 bs F 
King, the natural leader of the Federalists and of fe an 
the North in the dark period of the reign of the 8 ¥j mz 
House of Virginia. Our Rufus King’s mother was : +“ ee > 4 tw 
the daughter of Governor Worthington, of Ohio. ase el 3 ate 
King had begun his early education at Kenyon 2 ee : lay 
College, but came to Cambridge to complete his E na 
undergraduate course, and remained there in the : = er 
law school under Story and Greenleaf. He then re a of 
returned to Cincinnati, where he lived in distin- |i shee 3 tu! 
guished practice in his profession until his death | 7 in 
in 1891. “ His junior partners were many of them y “ Ee 5 wh 
men in the first rank of political, judicial, and pro- j . ? th 
fessional eminence. But he himself steadily de- oe ' he 
clined all political or even judicial trusts until, in ae a ——— 2 na 
1874, he became a member of the Constitutional — - — sic 
Convention of Ohio. Over this body he presided. a Le 
He did not shrink from any work in education, — , ftom 2m illustration issued by the Boston Photo, let 
" gravure Company, after a portrait in the “ Green Bag. ; 
He was active in the public schools. He was the King was one of the editors of “ Harvardiana” in lit 
chief workman in creating the Cincinnati Public ‘7 pr 
Library, and, as one of the trustees of the McMicken bequest, he nursed it into the 
foundation of the University of Cincinnati. In 1875 he became Dean of the Faculty of 
the Law School, and served in that office for five years. Until his death he continued his 
lectures on Constitutional Law and the Law 
7s of Real Property. No citizen of Cincinnati 

~ was more useful or more honored.” 

Lowell was with Mr. King in the Cam- 
bridge Law School. 

Of the five editors, four became lawyers— 
so far, at least, as to take the degree Bache- 
lor of Laws at Cambridge. The fifth, George 
Warren Lippitt, from Rhode Island, remained 
in Cambridge after he graduated and studied 
at the Divinity School. 

There were other clergymen in his class. 
who attained, as they deserved, distinction 
afterwards. Lowell frequently refers in his 
correspondence to Coolidge, Ellis, Renouf. 
and Washburn. Lippitt’s articles in “ Har- 
vardiana ” show more maturity, perhaps, than 
those of any of the others. He had entered 
the class as a sophomore, and was the oldest, 
I believe, of the five. For ten years, from 
1842 to 1852, he was a valuable preacher in 
the Unitarian Church, quite unconventional, 
courageous, candid, and outspoken. He was 
without a trace of that ecclesiasticism, which 
the New Testament writers would call ac- 
cursed, which is the greatest enemy of Chris- 
tianity to-day, and does more to hinder it 


g te : than any other device of Satan. In 1852 
'From a Vienna photograph. Lippitt was one of the editors . P - as 
of “ Harvardiana” in 1837-8. Lippitt sought and accepted an appointment 
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as Secretary of Legation to Vienna. He 
married an Austrian lady, and represented the 
United States at the Imperial Court there in 
one and another capacity for the greater part 
of the rest of his life. He died there in 1891. 

Charles Woodman Scates, also, like King 
and Lippitt, entered the class after the fresh- 
man year. There was a tender regard be- 
tween him and Lowell. When they gradu- 
ated, Scates went to South Carolina to study 
law. But for his delicate health, I think his 
name would be as widely known in the South- 
ern States as Rufus King’s is in the valley 
of the Ohio. I count it as a great misfor- 
tune that almost all of Lowell’s letters to him, 
in an intimate and serious correspondence 
which covered many years, were lost when 
the house in Germantown was burned where 
he spent the last part of his life. Fortu- 
nately, however, Mr. Norton had made con- 
siderable extracts from them in the volume of 
Lowell’s published letters. From one of these 
letters which has been preserved, I copy a 
little poem, which I believe has never been 
printed. Lowell writes: 

I will copy you a midnight improvisation, which 
must be judged kindly accordingly. It is a mere 
direct transcript of actual feelings, and so far 
good : 

What is there in the midnight breeze 
That tells of things gone by ? 

Why does the murmur of the trees 
sring tears into my eye? 

O Night! my heart doth pant for thee, 

Thy stars are lights of memory! 


What is there in the setting moon 
Behind yon gloomy pine, 

That bringeth back the broad high noon 
Of hopes that once were mine? 

Seemeth my heart like that pale flower 

That opes not till the midnight hour. 


The day may make the eyes run o’er 
From hearts that laden be, 
The sunset doth a music pour 
Round rock and hill and tree ; 
But in the night wind’s mournful blast 
There cometh somewhat of the Past. 


In garish day I often feel 
The Present’s full excess, 
And o’er my outer soul doth steal 
\ deep life-weariness. 
But the great thoughts that midnight brings 
Look calmly down on earthly things. 


Oh, who may know the spell that lies 
In afew bygone years! 

These lines may one day fill my eyes 

_ With Memory’s doubtful tears— 

ears which we know not if they be 

Of happiness or agony. 


Open thy melancholy eyes, 
© Night! and gaze on me! 


That I may feel the charm that lies 
In their dim mystery. 

Unveil thine eyes so gloomy bright 

And look upon my soul, O Night! 


Have you ever felt this? 
many a time. 


I have, many and 


Of my dear brother, Nathan Hale, Jr., I 
will not permit myself to speak at any length. 
We shall meet him once and again as our 
sketch of Lowell’s life goes on. It is enough 
for our purpose now that, though he prepared 
himself carefully for the bar, and, as a young 
man, opened a lawyer’s office, the most of his 
life, until he died in 1872, was spent in the work 
of an editor. Our father had been an editor 
from 1809, and of all his children, boys and 
girls, it might be said that they were cradled in 
the sheets of a newspaper. My brother was 
the editor of the Boston “ Miscellany ” in 1841, 
where Lowell and Story of their class were 
his chief co-operators. From that time for- 
ward he served the Boston “ Advertiser,” 
frequently as its chief; and when he died, he 
was one of the editors of “Old and New,” 
his admirable literary taste and his delicate 
judgment presiding over that discrimination, 
so terrible to magazine editors, in the accept- 
ing or rejecting of the work of contributors. 

All of these five boys, or young men, were 
favorite pupils of Professor Edward Channing. 
When, in September, 1837, they undertook 
the publication of “ Harvardiana,” Lowell 
was eighteen, Hale was eighteen, Scates, 
King, and Lippitt but little older. 

With such recourse the fourth volume 
started. It cost each subscriber two dollars 
a year. I suppose the whole volume con- 
tained about as much “ reading matter,” as a 
cold world calls it, as one number of “ Har- 
per’s Magazine.” These young fellows’ rep- 
utations were not then made. But as times 
have gone by, the people who “do the mag- 
azines ” in newspaper offices would have felt a 
certain wave of languid interest if asingle num- 
ber of “ Harper” should bring them a story 
and a poem and a criticism by Lowell; some- 
thing like this from William Story ; a political 
paper by Rufus King; with General Loring, 
Dr. Washburn, Dr. Coolidge, and Dr. Ellis 
to make up the number. 

Lowell’s intimate relations with George 
Bailey Loring began, I think, even earlier 
than their meeting in college. They con- 
tinued long after his college life, and I may 
refer to them better in another chapter of this 
series. 

The year worked along. They had the 
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dignity of seniors now, and the wider range 


of seniors. This means that they no longer 
had to construe Latin and Greek, that the 
college studies were of rather a broader scope 
than before. It meant with these young 
fellows that they took more liberty in long 
excursions from Cambridge, which would sac- 
rifice two or three recitations for a sea-beach 
in the afternoon, or perhaps for an evening 
party twenty miles away. 

Young editors always think that they have 
a great deal of unpublished writing in their 
desks or portfolios, which is of the very best 
type, and which, “ with a little dressing over,” 
will bring ‘great credit to the magazine. 
Alas! the first and second numbers always 
exhaust these reserves. Yet in the case of 
“ Harvardiana” no eager body of contrib- 
utors appeared, and the table of contents 
shows that the five editors contributed much 
more than half the volume. 

Lowell’s connection with this volume ought 
to rescue it from oblivion. 1 think the read- 
ers of The Outlook will be glad to see a fac- 
simile of a part of the title-page. It repre- 
sents Uniyersity Hall as it then was—before 


the convenient shelter of the corridor in !ront 
was removed. “Blackwood,” and per’ aps 
other magazines, had given popularity t. the 
plan, which all young editors like, of an im- 
agined conference between readers anc edi- 
tors, in which the editors tell what is passing 
in the month. Christopher North had given 
an appetite among youngsters for this sort 
of thing, and the new editors fancied that 
“ Skillygoliana,” such an imagined dial. gue, 
would be very bright, funny, and attractive. 
But the fun has long since evaporated : the 
brightness has long since tarn'shed. I think 
they themselves found that the papers became 
a bore to them, and did not attract the read- 
ers. 

The choice of the title “ Skillygoliana” 
was, without doubt, Lowell’s own. “ Skilly- 
golee” is defined in the Century Dictionary 
in words which give the point to his use of 
it: “A poor, thin, watery kind of broth or 
soup served out to prisoners in the hulks, 
paupers in the workhouse, and the like; a 
drink made of oatmeal, sugar, and water, 
formerly served out to sailors in the British 
Navy.” 

Here is a scrap which must serve as a bit 
of mosaic carried off from this half-built 
temple : 


SKILLYGOLIANA—III. 


Since Friday morning, on each busy tongue, 

“ Shameful!” “Outrageous!” has incessant rung. 

But what’s the matter? Why should words like 
these 

Of dreadful omen hang on every breeze ? 

Has our Bank failed, and shown, to cash her 
notes, 

Not cents enough to buy three Irish votes ? 

Or, worse than that, and worst of human ills, 

Will not the lordly Suffolk take her bills ? 

Sooner expect, than see her credit die, 

Proud Bunker’s pile to creep an inch more high. 

Has want of patronage, or payments lean, 

Put out the rushlight of our Magazine ? 

No, though Penumbra swears “ the thing is flat,” 

Thank Heaven, taste has not sunk so low as 
that! 

. Has Texas, freed by Samuel the great, 

Entered the Union as another State? 

No, still she trades in slaves as free as air, 

And Sam still fills the presidential chair, 

Rules o’er the realm, the freeman’s proudest 
hope, 

In dread of naught but bailiffs and a rope. 

. What 7s the matter, then? Why, Thursday 

night 

Some chap or other strove to vent his spite 


.By blowing up the chapel with a shell, 


But unsuccessfully—he might as well 

With popgun threat the noble bird of Jove, 

Or warm his fingers at a patent stove, 

As try to shake old Harvard’s deep foundations 
With such poor, despicable machinations. . . . 
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Long may she live, and Harvard’s morning star 
Light learning’s wearied pilgrims from afar ! 
Long may the chapel echo to the sound 

Of sermon lengthy or of part profound, 

And long may Dana’s gowns survive to grace 
Each future runner in the learned race! 


I believe Lowell afterwards printed among 
his collected poems one or two which first 
appeared in “ Harvardiana.” Here are a 
few more specimens which I believe have 
never been reprinted until now: 


Perchance improvement, in some future time, 
May soften down the rugged path of rhyme, 
Build a nice railroad to the sacred mount, 
And run a steamboat to the muses’ fount! 


Fain would I more—but could my muse aspire 
To praise in fitting strains our College choir? 
Ah, happy band! securely hid from sight, 
Ye pour your melting strains with all your might ; 
And as the prince, on Prosper’s magic isle, 
Stood spellbound, listening with a raptured smile 
To Ariel’s witching notes, as through 
the trees 
They stole like angel voices on the 
breeze, 
So when some strange divine the 
hymn gives out, 
Pleased with the strains he casts his 
eyes about, 
All round the chapel gives an earnest 
stare, 
And wonders where the deuce the 
singers are, 
Nor dreams that o’er his own bewil- 
dered pate 
There hangs suspended such a tune- 
ful weight ! 
—Krom “ A Hasty Pudding Poem.” 
In the winter of the senior year 
the class made its selection of its 
permanent committees and of the 
orator, poet, and other officers for 
“Class Day,” already the greatest, 
or one of the greatest, of the 
Cambridge festivals. I do not 
remember that there was any 
controversy as to the selection of 
either orator or poet. It seemed 


dinner not to be satisfied with “ trotting out 
the old war-horses,” but to be sure to call out 
enough of the younger men to speak or to 
read verses. I said, in reply, that the old war- 
horses were not a bad set after all, that I had 
Longfellow and Holmes and Joe Choate and 
James Carter and President Eliot and Profes- 
sor Thayer and Dr. Everett on my string, of 
whom I was sure. But I added, « The year 
Lowell graduated we were as sure as we are 
now that in him was first-rate poetical genius 
and that here was to be one of the leaders of 
the literature of the time.” And] said, “ You 
know this year’s senior class better than | do, 
and if you will name te me the man who is 
going to fill that bill twenty years hence, you 
may be sure that I will call upon him to- 
morrow.” 

I like to recall this conversation here, be- 
cause it describes precisely the confidence 





quite of course that James Ivers 
Trecothick Coolidge, now the Rev. 
Dr. Coolidge, should be the orator ; 
and no opposition was possible 
to the choice of Lowell as poet. 
Some thirty years after, in Low- 
ell's absence from Cambridge, I 
had to take his place as President 
ofa Phi Beta Kappa dinner at 
Cambridve. One of those young 
friends to whom I always give the 
Privilege of advising me, begged 
me with some feeling before the 
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which we who then knew Lowell had in his 
future. I think that the government of the 
College, that “Faculty” of which under- 
graduates always talk so absurdly, was to be 
counted among those who knew him. _I think 
they thought of his power as highly as we did. 
I think they did all that they could in de- 
cency to bring Lowell through his under- 
graduate course without public disapproba- 
tion. President Quincy would send for him to 
give him what we called “ privates,” by which 
we meant private admonitions. But Lowell 
somehow hardened himself to these, the more 
so because he found them in themselves easy 
to bear. 

The Faculty had in itsuch men as Quincy, 
Sparks and Felton, who were Quincy’s suc- 
cessors; Pierce and Longfellow and Chan- 
ning, all of them men of genius and foresight ; 
and I think they meant to pull Lowell through, 
if they did it “by the hair of his head.” 
This was the happy phrase which I heard 
the lamented Professor Cutler use a genera- 
tion afterward, regarding a similar pupil. I 
said to Cutler on Class Day, “ Well. I con- 
gratulate you that you have pulled Fred 
through.” “Yes,” said he, “but we had to 
do it by the hair of his head.” In Lowell’s 
case it was simply indifference to college 
regulation which they were compelled to 
notice. He would not go to morning prayers. 
We used to think he meant to go. The 


fellows said he would screw himself up to go 
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on Monday morning, as if his presence there 
might propitiate the Faculty, who met always 
on Monday night. How could they be hard 
on him, if he had been at Chapel that very 
morning! But, of course, if they meant to 
have any discipline, if there were to be any 
rule for attendance at Chapel, the absence of 
a senior six days in seven must be noticed. 

And so, to the horror of all of us, of his near- 
est friends most of all, Lowell was * rusti- 
cated,” as the old phrase was. That meant 
that he was told that he must reside in Con- 
cord until Commencement, which would come 
in the last week in August. It meant no class 
poet, no good-by suppers, no vacation rambles 
in the six weeks preceding Commencement. 
It meant regular study in the house of the 
Rev. Barzillai Frost, of Concord, until Com- 
mencement Day! And it meant that he 
was not even to come to Cambridge in the 
interval. 

I have gone into this detail because | have 
once or twice stumbled upon perfectly absurd 
stories about Lowell’s suspension. And it is 
as well to put your thumb upon them at once. 
Thus, I have heard it said that there was some 


mysterious offense which he had committed. | 


And, again, I have heard it said that he had 
become grossly intemperate ; all of which is the 
sheerest nonsense. I think I saw him ever) 
day of his life for the first six months of his 
senior year, frequently half a dozen times 4 
day, excepting in the winter vacation. He 
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lived out of college ; our room was in college, 
and it was a convenient loafing-place. Now, 
let me say that from his birth to his death I 
never saw him in the least under any influence 
of liquor which could be detected in any way. 
I never, till within five years, heard any sug- 
gestion of the gossip which I have referred to 
above. There is in the letters boyish joking 
about cocktails and glasses of beer. But here 
there is nothing more than might ordinarily 
come into the foolery of anybody in college 
familiarly addressing a classmate. Briefly, he 
hated Concord when he went there, and when 
he came away he was quite satisfied that he 
had had a very agreeable visit among very 
agreeable people. 


CHAPTER IV.—CONCORD 

Concord was then and is now one of the 
most charming places in the world. But to 
poor Lowell it was exile. He must leave all 
the gayeties of the life of a college senior, just 
ready to graduate, and he must give up what 
he valued more—the freedom of that life as 
he had chosen to conduct it. He was but just 
nineteen years old. And even to the gravest 
critic or biographer, though writing after half 
a century, there seems something droll in the 
idea of directing such a boy as that, with his 
head full of Tennyson and Wordsworth, pro- 
voked that he had to leave Beaumont and 
Fletcher and Massinger behind him—to set 
him to reciting every day ten pages of Locke 


on the Human Understanding in the quiet 
study of the Rev. Barzillai Frost. 

Concord is now a place of curious interest to 
travelers, and the stream of intelligent visitors 
from all parts of the English-speaking world 
passes through it daily. It has been the home, 
first of all, of Emerson and then of the poet 
Channing, of Alcott, of Thoreau, of Haw- 
thorne, known by their writings to almost every 
one who dabbles in literature. It has been the 
home of the Hoars, father and sons, hon- 
ored and valued in government and in law. 
Two railways carry the stream of pilgrims 
there daily, and at each station you find two 
or three carriages ready to take you to the 
different shrines, with friendly, well-read 
“ drivers ” quite as intelligent as you are your- 
self, and well informed as to the interests 
which bring you there. 

But this belongs to the last half-century. 
Lowell went to a quiet country village, the 
home of charming people, and a type of the 
best social order in the world; but to him it 
was simply the place of his exile. Dear 
Charles Brooks of Newport, who loved every 
grain of its sand and every drop of its spray, 
used to say that St. John hated Patmos only 
because it was his prison. He used to say 
that John wrote of heaven, “ There shall be no 
more sea,” only that he might say, There shall 
be no chains there; all men shall be free. 
Lowell looked on Concord as St. John looked 
on the loveliness of Patmos. His boyish 
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letters of the time steadily called it his prison 
or the place of his exile. 

He was consigned, as has been said, to the 
Oversight and tuition of the Rev. Barzillai 
Frost, in whose house he was to make his 
home. Mr. Frost was a scholar unusually 
well read, who had been an instructor in 
history in Harvard College, where he gradu- 
ated in the year 1830. In our own time 
people are apt to say that Parson Wilbur, of 
the Biglow Papers, represents Mr. Frost. I 
do not recollect that this was said when they 
were published. But I dare say that the 
little details of Parson Wilbur’s life, the con- 
stant reference to the College Triennial 
Catalogue and other such machinery, may 
have come from the simple arrangements of 
the Concord parsonage. Mr. 
Frost had no sense of congruity. 
He would connect in the same 
sentence some very lofty thoughts 
with some as absurd. He would 
say in a Thanksgiving sermon, 
“We have been free from the 
pestilence that walketh in dark- 
ness, and the destruction that © 
wasteth at noonday; it is true 
that we have had some chicken- 
pox and some measles.” 

Imagine the boy Lowell, with 
his fine sense of humor, listening 
to Mr. Frost’s sermon describing 
Niagara after he had made the 
unusual journey thither. He could 
rise at times into lofty eloquence, 
but his sense of truth was such 
. that he would not go a hair’s 
breadth beyond what he was sure 
of, for any effect of rhetoric. So 
in this sermon, which is still re- 
membered, he described the cata- 
ract with real feeling and great 
eloquence. You had the mighty 
flood discharging the waters of 
the vast lake ina torrent so broad 
and grand—and then, forgetting 
the precise statistics, he ended 
the majestic sentence with the 
words “and several feet deep.” 

Lowell could not help entering 
into conflict with his tutor, but 
they were both gentlemen, and 
the conflicts were never quarrels. 
In one of the earliest letters he 
says: “I getalong very well with 
Barzillai (your orthography is cor- 
rect), or, rather, he gets along 
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very wellwith me. He has just gone off to Bc 

ton to exchange, and left me in charge of t! 

‘family.’ The man’s cardinal fault is that | 

delights to hear the sound of his own voic: 
When I recite Locke, he generally spen 

three-quarters of the time in endeavoring 1) 
row up that delectable writer.” [To row w/. 
in the slang of that time, meant to row an 
adversary up the Salt River. The phrase 
was Western.] “Sometimes I think that 
silence is the best plan. So I hold my tongue 
till he brings up such a flimsy argument that 
I can stand it, or sit it, no longer. So out 
I burst, with greater fury for having been 
pent up so long, like a simmering volcano. 
However, both he and his wife try to make 
me as comfortable and as much at home as 
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they can.... I think it was Herder who 
called Hoffman’s: life a prolonged shriek 
of thirty volumes. Carlyle borrowed the 
idea, and calls Rousseau’s life a soliloquy 
of—so long. Now I should call Barzillai’s 
life one stretched syllogism. He is one of 
those men who walk through this world with 
a cursed ragged undersuit of natural capacity 
entirely concealed in a handsome borrowed 
surtout of other men’s ideas, buttoned up to 
the chin.” 

This bitterness came in early in the exile. 
In after times Lowell could speak of Mr. 
Frost more fairly. In speaking at Concord, 
on the celebration of the 250th anniversary 
of the incorporation of the town, he said : 


In_ rising to-day I could not help being re- 
minded of one of my adventures with my excel- 
lent tutor when I was here in Concord. I was 
obliged to read with him “ Locke on the Human 
Understanding.” My tutor was a great admirer 
of Locke, and thought that he was the greatest 
Englishman that ever lived, and nothing pleased 
him more, consequently, than now and then to 
cross swords with Locke in argument. I was 
not slow, you may imagine, to encourage him in 
this laudable enterprise. Whenever a question 
arose between my tutor and Locke, I always took 
Locke’s side. I remember on one occasion, 
although I cannot now recall the exact passage 
in Locke—it was something about continuity of 
ideas—my excellent tutor told me that in that 
case Locke was quite mistaken in his views. 
My tutor said: “ For instance, Locke says that 
the mind is never without an idea; now I am 
conscious frequently that my mind is without 
any idea at all.” And I must confess that that 
anecdote came vividly to my mind when I got up 
on what Judge Hoar has justly characterized as 
the most important part of an orator’s person. - 


Of Mrs. Frost, then a young mother with 
a baby two months old, he says: » Mrs. 
Frost is simply the best woman I ever set 
my eyes on. Always pleasant, always striv- 
ing to make me happy and comfortable, and 
always with a sweet smile, a very sweet smile! 
She zs a jewel! Then, too, I love her all the 
better for that she loves that husband of hers, 
and she does love him and cherish him. If 
she were not married and old enough to be 
my mother—no! my eldest sister—I’d marry 
her myself, as a reward for so much virtue. 
Tnat woman has really reconciled me to 
Concord. Nay! made me even almost like 
it, could such things be.” 

By this time, the 15th of August, the poor 
boy, though robbed of his vacation, was 
coming round to see that there were few 
places in the world where one would more 


gladly spend the summer than the Concord 
of his :ime, 
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But we must not look in the boy’s letters 
for any full appreciation of Mr. Emerson. 
While he was at Concord Mr. Emerson de- 
livered an address before the Cambridge 
Divinity School which challenged the fury of 
conservative divines and was only shyly de- 
fended even by people who soon found out 
that Emerson is the prophet of our century. 
In one of these letters before me, before that 
address was printed, and before Lowell had 
heard a word of it, he says: “I think of 
writing a snub for it, having it all cut and 
dried, and then inserting the necessary ex- 
tracts.” 

I need not say that this was mere banter. 
But it shows the mood of theday. Privately, 
and to this reader only, I will venture the 
statement that if the most orthodox preacher 
who reads the “ Observer” should accidentally 
“convey” any passage from this forgotten 
address into next Sunday’s sermon in the 
First Church of Slabville, his hearers will 
be greatly obliged to him and will never 
dream that what he says is radical. For time 
advances in sermons, and has its revenges. 

Lowell speaks of Mr. Emerson as very 
kind to him. He describes a visit to him 
in which Lowell seems to have introduced 
some fellow-students. These were among the 
earliest of that endless train of bores who in 
forty years never irritated our Plato. But, 
alas! Lowell’s letter preserves no drop of the 
honey which fell from Plato’s lips. It is 
only a most amusing burlesque of the hom- 
age rendered by the four or five visitors. 
I may say in passing that the characteristics 
of the five men could hardly have been seized 
upon more vividly after they had lived forty 
years than they appear in the hundred words 
then written by this bright boy. 

In the address at Conéord, delivered forty- 
seven years afterward, he said: 


I am not an adopted son of Concord. I can- 
not call myself that. But I can say, perhaps, 
that under the old fashion which still existed 
when I was young, I was “bound out” to Con- 
cord for a period of time; and I must say that 
she treated me very kindly....I then for 
the first time made the acquaintance of Mr. 
Emerson ; and [still recall, with a kind of pathos, 
as Dante did that of his old teacher, Brunetto 
Latini, “ Lacara e buona imagine paterna,” “ The 
dear and good paternal image,” which he showed 
me here; and I can also finish the quotation and 
say, “And shows me how man makes himself 
eternal.” 1 remember he was so kind to me—I, 
rather a flighty and exceedingly youthful boy— 
as to take me with him on some of his walks, 
particularly} a walk to the cliffs, which I shall 
neyer forget, And perhaps this feeling of grati- 
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tude which I have to Concord gives me some 
sort of claim to appear here to-day. 

Under Barzillai’s tuition he settled down 
to his college work. He had the class poem 
to write. As he was not to be permitted to 
deliver it, it may be imagined that he did not 
write it with much enthusiasm. He put it 
off, and he put it off. That was the way, it 
must be confessed, he sometimes met such 
exigencies afterward. 

July 8 he wrote: “Nor have I said any- 
thing about the poem. I have not written 
a line since my ostracism, and, in fact, doubt 


soon as Scates gets back to superintend it. 
Do you know, I am more than half a mind 
to dedicate it to Bowen.” Thenon the 15th 
of August: “I have such a headache that 
I will not write any more to-night, though 
after I go to bed I am in hopes to finish my 
poem. Thinking does not interfere so much 
with a headache as writing.” Then, on the 
next line: *“ August 18. The ‘poem’ is in 
the hands of the printer. I received a proof.- 
sheet to-day from the ‘ Harvardiana’ press, 
containing the first eight pages.” But in the 
same letter afterwards: “ How under the sun, 
or, more appropriately, 
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perhaps, the moon, which 
is, or appears to be, the 
muse of so many of the 
tuneful, I shall finish 
the poem I don’t know. 
Stearns came up here 
last Saturday, a week ago 
to-day, and stirred me 
up about the printing of 


cuonvs. it, whereupon I began 
Then fill the cup ! ll high ! fill high t 
Let joy our goblets crown, ? 
‘We 'll bang Misfortune's scowling eye, 
And knock Foreboding down! | 


Sunday to finish it in 
earnest, and straightway 
scratched off about two 
. > 3 hundred and fifty lines. 








very 


half of one.” 


Then fill the cop? fill high !, fill high ! 
Nor spare the rosy wine! 
If Death be in the cup, we'll cic! 


~~ ‘Phen fill the cup! fill high ! Gill high t 
os _ Although the hour be late, 
_ We W hob and nob with Destiny, © 


6 


Fling ont you's eced and auswy calls. 
Life’s sca is bright before us ! : 
Alike to ua the breeze or gale, 
So hope shine cheerly o'er us! 
cmonve, © 


And drink to future joy, : 
Let thought of sorrow cloud no eye, 
y Here's to our eldest boy! 
Zs ¥ 
Burrah! Hurrah! we ‘re Inunched at last, | 
To tempt the billows’ strife ! 3 
We'll nail our pennon to the mast, 
And Dane the storms of life! 
cHoRUS. 
‘Thea Gili the cup! fill high énee more 
There 's joy om time's dark wave ; 





Welcome the tempest's angry rear! .: 


"T is music to the brave. 


» 
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much whether I can write even the 
It had been proposed that it 


‘Thea Gil the cup? fil hight Mik iigh? 





But now I have come to 
a dead stand and am as 
badly off as ever, without 
so much hope. ‘ Noth- 
ing so difficult, etc., 
etc., except the end,’ you 
know. And here I am, 
as it were, at the tail 
end of nothing, and not 
a pillow of consolation 
whereon to lay the ach- 
ing head of despair.” 
These words are per- 
haps a fair enough de- 
scription of the poem. 
It has in it a good deal 
of very crude satire, par- 
ticularly a bitter invec- 
tive against abolitionists 
who talked and did 
nothing. But the Ode 
of the Cherokee  war- 


rior, bewailing the savage transfer of his 
nation which had been consummated under 


should be read by some else on Class Day; 
but to this Lowell objected, and the faculty 
of the College objected also. On the 23d he 
writes: “As for the poem, you will see the 
whole of it when it is printed, as it will be as 


Andrew Jackson’s rule, seems to be worth 
preserving. At the time, be it remem- 
bered, the poem was most cordially received 
by the Lilliput circle of Boston and Cam- 
bridge: 
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Tax. voice of joy is hushed around, 
m Still is each heart and tongue ; 
Upon each sad and thoughtful brow 
The garb of grief is flung. 
cHones. 
We meet to part, — no more to meet 
Within these sacred walls, — 
No longer Wisdom to her shrine 


| We part for aye, — at duty’s call 
{ We break the pleasing spell, 
| And leave to other feet the baunts 
“That we have loved 80 well. 
CHORUS. 
Yet often when the soul is sad, 
Our hearts shall hither turn, and breathe 
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scalp - tuft floating 
wildly to the gale 
Which howls an answer to 
his mournful wail, 
Leaning his arm upon an 
unbent bow, 
He thus begins in accents 
sad and low: 


His 


We must go! for already 
more near and more 
near 

The tramp of the paleface 
falls thick on the ear— 

Like the roar of the blast 
when the storm-spirit 
comes 

In the clang of the trumps 
and the death-rolling 
drums. 

Farewell to the spot where 
the pine-trees are sigh- 
in 

O’er the flowery turf where 
our fathers are lying! 

Farewell to the forests our 
young hunters love, 

We shall soon chase the 


Her wayward children calls. 


We met as strangers at the fount 
Whence Learning’s waters flow, — 
Anc iow we part, the prayers of friends 
Attend the path we go. * 
caonos. ¥ 
And on the clouds that shade our way, 
If Friendship’s star shine clear, 
No grief shall dim a brother’s eye, 
No sorrow tempt a tear. 


| Around the heartheof, 





6. BENEDICTION. 


One sigh for * Auld Lang Syne.” 


Ss brothers, blessed be your lot, 
Ms Peace forever dwell 


And loved so long, — farewell. 
CHORUS. 
Farewe]!,— our latest voice sends up 
A heartfelt wish of love, — 
That we may meet again, and form 
One brotherhood above. : 


deer with our fathers 

above! 

seers ae We must go! and no more 
shall our council-fires 
glance 

On the senate of chiefs or 
the warriors’ dance, 

No more in its light shall 
youth’s eagle eye gleam, 

Or the glazed eye of age 





* On account of the absence of the Poet the Poem will be omitted. 


VALEDICTORY EXERCISES OF THE HARVARD 


Photographed by Mr. H. G. Smith, of Boston. 


Oh abolitionists, both men and maids, 

Who leave your desks, your parlors, and your 
trades, 

To wander restless through the land and shout-— 

But few of you could tell us what about! 

Can ye not hear where on the Southern breeze 

Swells the last wailing of the Cherokees ? 

Hark! the sad Indian sighs a last adieu 

To scenes which memory gilds with brighter hue, 

The giant trees whose hoary branches keep 

Their quiet vigil where his fathers sleep, 

"Neath the green sod upon whose peaceful breast 

He too had hoped to lay him down to rest— 

The woods through whose dark shades, unknown 
to fear, 

He roamed as freely as the bounding deer, 

The streams so well his boyish footsteps knew, 

Pleased with the tossings of the mock canoe, 

And the vast mountains, round whose foreheads 
proud 

Curled the dark grandeur of the roaming cloud, 

From whose unfathomed breast he oft has heard 

In thunder-tones the good Great Spirit’s word. 

Lo, where he stands upon yon towering peak 

That echoes with the startled eagle’s shriek, 


become young in its 
beam. 

Wail! wail! for our nation ; 
its glory is o’er, 

These hills with our war- 
songs shall echo no 
more, 

And the eyes of our bravest no more shall look 

bright 

As they hear of the deeds of their fathers in fight ! 
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In the home of our sires we have lingered our last, 

Our death-song is swelling the moan of the blast, 

Yet to each hallowed spot clings fond memory 
still, 

Like the mist that makes lovely yon far distant 
hill. 

The eyes of our maidens are heavy with weeping, 

The fire neath the brow of our young men is 
sleeping, 

And the half-broken hearts of the aged 
swelling, 

As the smoke curls its last round their desolate 
dwelling ! 


are 


We must go! but the wailings ye wring from us 
here 

Shall crowd your foul prayers from the Great 
Spirit’s ear, 

And when ye pray for mercy, remember that 
Heaven 

Will forgive (so ye taught us) as ye have for- 
given! 
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Ay, slay ! and our souls on the pinions of prayer 

Shall mount freely to Heaven and seek justice 
there, 

For the flame of our wigwams points sadly on 
high 

To the sole path of mercy ye’ve left us—to die! 


God’s glad sun shone as warm on our once 
peaceful homes 

As when gilding the pomp of your proud swell- 
ing domes, 

And His wind sang a pleasanter song to the trees 

Than when rustling the silk in your temples of 
ease ; 

For He judges not souls by their flesh-garment’s 
hue, 

And His heart is as open for us as for you; 

Though He fashioned the Redman of duskier 
skin, 

Yet the Paleface’s breast is far darker within! 


We are gone! the proud Redman hath melted 
like snow 

From the soil that is tracked by the foot of his 
foe ; 

Like a summer cloud spreading its sails to the 
wind, 

We shall vanish and leave not a shadow behind. 

The blue old Pacific roars loud for his prey, 

As he taunts the tall cliffs with his glittering 
spray, 

And the sun of our glory sinks fast to his rest, 

All darkly and dim in the clouds of the west ! 


The cadence ends, and where the Indian stood 

The rock looks calmly down on lake and wood, 

Meet emblem of that lone and haughty race 

Whose strength hath passed in sorrow from its 
place. 

The exile ended with the last week in 
August. “I shall be coming down next 
week, Thursday or Friday at farthest.” 

Commencement fell that year on the 29th 


of August, and Lowell received his degree  { 
Bachelor of Arts with the rest of his class. 

I believe it is fair to tell an anecdote here 
of that summer, because the one person w 
could be offended by it is himself the on'y 


authority for it, and used to tell the story hin- 


self with great personal gusto. 
This cynic was in Rome that spring, wh« 


Dr. Lowell and Mrs. Lowell had been spend- 


ing the winter. Indeed, I suppose if [)r. 
Lowell had been in Cambridge, the episode 
of rustication in Concord would never have 
come into his son’s life. The cynic was one 
of those men who seem to like to say dis- 
agreeable things whenever they can, and he 
thus described, I think in print, a visit he 
made on Dr. Lowell: 

“ Dr. Lowell had not received his letters 
from Boston, and I had mine; so I thought | 
would go and tell him the Boston news. | 
told him that the parts for Commencement 
were assigned, and that Rufus Ellis was the 
first scholar and was to have the oration. 
But I told him that his son, James Lowell, 
had been rusticated and would not return to 
Cambridge until Commencement week! And 
I told him that the class had chosen James 
their class poet. ‘Ohdear!’ said Dr. Lowell, 
‘ James promised me that he would quit writ- 
ing poetry and would go to work.’” 

I am afraid that most fathers, even at the 
end of this century, would be glad to receive 
such a promise from a son. In this case, 
James Lowell certainly went to work, but, for- 
tunately for the rest of us, he did not “quit 
writing poetry.” 


[To be continued in the Magazine Number for March.] 


More Blessed to Give 
By Martha Wolcott Hitchcock 


For, give me the gold of the strong, 
Or compassionate dole of the weak, 

Give me only the beauty of living, 
The patience and ruth of the meek; 

Give me sweetness unasked, as the flower, 
Or softness unstroked, as the dove, 

We but draw from the one, indivisible Power, 
For the source of our giving is Love. 


Have ye feared that in giving ye lose? 

Or dreamed ye that patience may wane? 
Have ye looked for the beauty to fade, 

Or the heart's blood be offered in vain? 


But draw from the full-springing well 
That is fed from high sources above, 

And garner your harvest, that summer may tll 
Of the multiplied riches of Love. 


There is that withholdeth, and lo— 
Bare ashes where roses have been; 
There again is, that scattered abroad 
And wide acres are smiling and green, 
Creator of gifts, shall ye give, 
As God gives himself from above, 
For only the living eternally live, 
And only the loving shall love, 





Old Mis’ Rich 


By Lizette Woodworth Reese 


“ NYBODY coming ‘long the pike, Se- 
reny ?” 
“ No, Mis’ Rich.” 


« Look hard, Sereny. Nobody a’tall ?” 

“ No, Mis’ Rich.” 

«“ Then he won’t come to-night. 
door.” 

Serena More hesitated an instant on the dark- 
ening threshold. Her tall young figure had a 
wistful appearance as it strained toward the 
deserted road. The trees lifted in a thinned, 
solemn row against the fading November sky. 
A last cricket piped away in the front yard. 

“ Shut the door, Sereny,” said the authori- 
tative voice. 

Old Mrs. Rich sat by the window knitting. 
She had a dark, alert, militant face, and un- 
der the keen hazel of her eyes lurked a light 
that could be fierce as well as keen. A cane 
with a carved animal’s head for knob leaned 
against the arm of her chair. She knitted 
and watched Serena. 

“I think I’ll go home now, Mis’ Rich.” 

“Well, go upstairs and light Job’s lamp 
first, Sereny.” 

The girl went noiselessly about her errand. 
When she returned, the old woman was stand- 
ingin the middle of the floor. Alight burned on 
the little side table; the curtains were drawn 

The room was part parlor, part chamber. 
Against one of the walls rose a high, old- 
fashioned bedstead, with some delicate carv- 
ing about the head-board. Against another 
stood an oak dresser, upon which shone a 
good deal of blue-and-white china and a few 
pieces of polished brass. Some photographs 
in leather frames. the faces faded out and un- 
certain, hung over the mantelpiece. 

Mrs. Rich looked at Serena, and Serena 
looked back at her. 

“It’s two months since he’s gone, Sereny.”’ 

The girl waited with her hand on the knob 
of the door. 

“I wish you didn’t think Job ought to 
marry me, Mis’ Rich.” 

The old woman struck her cane angrily on 
the floor. 

“Ii he don’t, I'll never forgive him !” 

Serena opened the door softly and closed 
it again. Out in the dark she halted and 
looke1 up at the light shining ia Job Rich's 
empty bedroom, She sighed a little. 


Shut the 


A latch clicked suddenly behind her. 

“ Good-night, Sereny.” 

“ Good-night, Mis’ Rich.” 

She ran swiftly across the road and into 
another front yard, and so by a winding path 
to a wide-open kitchen door. 

Broad gleams of lamplight poured out upon 
the little hedge of striped althea bushes. On 
the threshold stood a voluminous feminine 
figure. 

“Come right in, Sereny. Come right in, 
daughter. I’ve got something to tell you.” 

The woman pulled the girl up the steps, 
and slammed the door after her. 

“ Set down in that chair and listen !” 

Mrs. More had on the gown which she 
usually kept for Sundays. It was a change- 
able silk —now lilac, now emerald. She worea 
stiffened black lace bonnet, to one side of which 
were attached three lemon-colored roses. 

“ Listen!” she said again, and plumped 
down into a chair opposite her daughter. 

“I know whatit is,” said Serena, speaking 
quickly. “I heard it this morning. Job Rich 
is going to get married to Hester Lampley 
to-night !” 

“If you don’t beat all!” panted her mother. 
“You're the very spit of your father that’s 
dead and gone. He could know a thing 
a whole year before it happened, and it 
wouldn’t hurt him any, either.” 

She rocked back and forth; the lemon- 
colored roses did the same. 

«“ I’m that mad I can’t see,” she declared. 
She straightened herself up and stopped rock- 
ing. “ And as sure as my name’s Ellen More, 
and as sure as I’m a widow going onnine year, 
and setting here inevery Sunday rag I’ve got, 
I’m going down to church to-night and see 
that wedding through from beginning to end. 
I ain't giving anybody a chance to say I hung 
my head because Job Rich married Hester 
Lampley instead of Sereny More. And I only 
wish you had backbone enough to go along, 
Sereny.” 

Serena looked like a flower beaten about 
by the wind. She flushed up to the roots of 
her delicate little ears. 

“ He didn’t tell me, and she didn’t tell me,” 
proclaimed Mrs. More, “ but I guess I’ve got 
head enough to make a plain story out. Old 
Mis’ Rich said, ‘Job, I want you to marry 
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Sereny,’ and she kept at him and kept at him 
till at last he packed up and left the house; 
and he ain’t been nigh it for two months. 
I wonder what she'll think about Hester 
Lampley !” 

«| won’t tell her,” said Serena. 

“Sereny More, do you mean you're going 
to let her have that lamp lit in Joe’s bedroom 
every night, just as if he was about ten years 
old, and she was expecting him to come back ? 
I don’t guess you guessed I found out about 
that lamp, Sereny.”’ 

“I won't tell her,” repeated Serena. 

Her mother began rocking again. 

“ O Lord!” she said, “ what a mess it is! 
Everybody knows old Mis’ Rich wanted to 
make that match between you, and they’re all 
talking, and talking, and what they don’t 
know they’re making up and cackling loudest 
over, not to let on it’s all lies. They’re say- 
ing Job jilted you.” 

Serena sat dumb. 

“TI don’t guess you remember when Hester 
Lampley lived here, Sereny. You were only 
a little thing, and she wasn’t much bigger. 
She lived in that flat-roofed ho-se just where 
the creek turns off in the woods. Job got 


acquainted with her in Haversham, and went 


there regular to see her; then he slacked off, 
and stopped going; and thenshe moved back 
here, and he began all over again.” 

Mrs. More stopped for breath, and glanced 
uneasily at her slim daughter. 

“T hope you ain’t worrying any, Sereny.” 

“ He can marry anybody he wants,” said 
Serena, steadily. 

Mrs. More stood up and shook out her 
rustling skirts. She was a comely creature, 
with eyes of that keen blue which always sug- 
gests the possibility of a flash. 

“Come lock the door behind me,” she 
called. 

The cat came purring from under the stove, 
and rubbed itself against Serena’s starched 
calico knee. A wagon rattled down the pike. 
She put up her head and stared around the 
lighted kitchen. She kept thinking about 
Job Rich and the woman he was going to 
marry that night. She wondered how it 
would feel to be remembered, and forgotten, 
and remembered again. This had been Hes- 
ter Lampley’s experience. She wondered 
whether Hester were pretty. 

Voices were heard out in the highroad. 
Serena went to the door and listened. More 
voices, and one that was rich and tremulous, 
and broke into a love ballad of the day, 
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sounded across the dark. The girl hesitated 
a moment, a swaying figure in the light that 
streamed from the kitchen behind her; then, 
just as she was, sped out into the althea 
hedge, and down to the gate at the foot of 
the garden. A stretch of pasture-land |iy 
beyond. She stepped out into it, and, led }y 
that tremulous voice, hurried along throuch 
the short and withering grass. Once she 
slipped and fell into a hollow thick with life- 
everlasting. Its odor followed her for the 
rest of the way. Little foggy shapes rosc up 
out of the fence corners and came floating 
toward her. All the pungent smells of the 
decaying autumn were in the moist air. Like 
the people in a show, the villagers moved 
along the indistinct pike, and, as unreal as 
they, Serena, in the pastures, kept pace with 
them. Then the unseen singer hushed his 
song. The lights of the church began to 
gleam beyond the ranks of highway trees. 

Directly under the windows of the building 
lifted a high old tomb sentineled by four 
dense arbor-vite shrubs. Its trumpeting 
angel seemed, as Serena drew near, to rise up 
out of the mist, triumphant and solemn. A 
burst of music reached her. Holding on to 
the sheltering bushes, she mounted upon the 
edge of the tomb and strained her eyes 
through an open casement. Suddenly she 
had a vision of a woman, all filmy and radiant 
like a white cloud, floating up the church 
aisle, and, to another burst of music, floating 
down again. The people commenced to pour 
out among the graves. Serena sat down on 
the stone angel, a little blinded and trembling. 
She felt as if she had lost something which 
somehow had never been hers. The odor of 
the life-everlasting clinging to her hands and 
dress intensified this feeling. The tears gath- 
ered in her soft eyes. 

Two people went brushing past the arbor- 
vite bushes. 

“You see Mis’ More setting up in front as 
big as life ?” 

“Yes. Sereny couldn’t ’ve done it. Mis’ 
More’s got to have spunk enough for both of 
them.” 

The voices faded off into dim and scattered 
syllables. Row after row the graves appeared 
to separate from the fog and gather around 
Serena. Once more she sped across the pas- 
tures. 

Her mother swept into the kitchen a half- 
hour later to find her sitting by the fire. 

‘Well, she’s not much for looks, Sereny. 
She’s big and all one color.” 
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Mrs. More pulled off her black kid gloves 
and blew into them finger by finger, with a 
solemnity befitting a religious ceremony. 
Then she rolled her bonnet-strings into tight 
little wads, preparatory to putting the article 
to which they belonged into its bandbox. 

« [| never saw Job favor his mother like he 
did to-night,” she said. “ His jaws were that 
locked they looked as if they’d never open 
again. But Hester—well, she seemed happy, 
if Job didn’t. She had ona white silk, the 
thick kind that stands out like a board, and 
the body was all trimmed with ribbons and 
lace. You can get all you want of that lace 
down at Haversham for thirty-seven and a 
half cents a yard. It has a spidery pattern 
with pointed scallops. You’ve got some on 
your last summer’s hat, Sereny. Seems to 
me I’d have tried and evened up on that 
wedding-dress, and paid less for the goods 
and more for the trimming.” 

“I went,” said Serena. “I went over by 
the fields and stood out on old Mr. Allison’s 
tombstone, and looked in the window.” 

“ Well!” said Mrs. More, as with the flour- 
ish of trumpets. She came and stood in front 
of Serena. 

“I hope you'll hold your head high,” she 
began again. “I know they're all saying Job 


jilted you, and they won’t believe anything 
else if you go down cn your knees in the pike 


and swear to it. 
Sereny.” 

For a moment Serena looked like her 
mother. 

“Job Rich never asked me to marry him, 
and I never expected to be asked, either,” 
she flashed out. “They can talk all they 
want to!” 

“Lord! what'll old Mis’ Rich say to it all !” 
ejaculated her mother. 

But old Mrs. Rich made no sign. She had 
the reputation, due to her unflinching will and 
an almost uncanny reticence, of being wiser 
than her generation. She stood out a clear- 
cut figure in the matter-of-fact atmosphere 
of the little country village. Whether some 
one had dared to acquaint her with the facts 
in regard to Job’s marriage, or whether she 
was in dense ignorance concerning them, 
not a soul of them all ever knew. She sat at 
her window and knitted, or moved limpingly 
about her small household affairs, and her 
eyes met each question with a baffling gaze. 

Every day at dusk Serena ran over and lit 
the lamp in Job’s bedroom, She had done 
so ever since she had found his mother pant- 


You hoid your head high, 
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ing for breath half-way up the toiling stairs. 
The pathos of the incident had taken hold of 
her, and mixed with the pathos was an awe 
of the nature that could ignore or deny all 
facts. She used to feel at these times as if the 
night of the wedding was a dream, and the 
cloudlike woman a delusion. She found 
herself straining down the pike as expectantly 
as Mrs. Rich. Once in the open air, how- 
ever, the spell the rigid old woman had 
thrown on her became as naught. She knew 
dimly then that life was not what it had been 
to her. Some sweet and petaling thing, 
some rose just ready to open, had vanished 
out of the reach of her hand. 

“T want you to get me some everlasting 
to-morrow, Sereny,” said Mrs. Rich, on one 
of these evenings. “I’m going to bile it 
down and bottle it up for Job.” 

“ For Job?” echoed Serena, uneasily. 

“Yes. He gets dreadful colds this time 
of the year, for ali he looks so strong, and 
everlasting’s the only thing that ever done him 
any good. I’ve been giving it to him since 
he was two years old.” She paused. “Yes, 
for Job.” ; 

Mrs. Rich had a curious voice, with a cer- 
tain hammering quality to it. Her last word 
rang out now like a blow struck upon some 
hard metal. 

“ Don’t you—don’t you ever hear things, 
Mis’ Rich ?” 

« About Job ?” she answered, directly. “ Se- 
reny, you listen to me. I haven’t had my 
own way all my life, just to be beat down at 
the end of it. Sereny, /od’s coming back.” 

It was Jate in the following day when 
Serena slipped down by the pasture bars and 
began pulling the whity-gray stalks of the 
herb growing there. She pulled and pulled ; 
the little crackling noises she made seemed 
to her to echo across the quiet land. Pres- 
ently another sound reached her ears. It was 
that of footsteps moving steadily her way. 

A tall young woman was crossing the op- 
posite pasture. She was of that large, fair- 
haired, unusual type which we unconsciously 
associate with an older day. She came with 
a certain majesty of motion, that somehow 
seemed to belong to the stretch of wide, 
open, empty country; to the trees trooping 
mountainward, unhampered of leaves. Se- 
rena, kneeling among the _life-everlasting, 
awaited her. 

The young woman leaned her arms on the 
pasture bars and nodded hesitatingly to Serena. 
When she spoke, it was with a little flutter. 
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“ Are you Miss More?” 

“ Yes,” said Serena. 

“I’m Job Rich’s wife, Hester Lampley that 
was. I don't guess you remember me; I’ve 
been away from here so long.” 

Serena put up her arm full of blossoms 
close to her face, until her eyes looked out 
over them as over a pale gray barrier. 

“1 saw you coming here, and I hurried over 
before you’d go. I want to ask you some- 
thing.” 

Still Serena waited. 

Young Mrs. Rich broke out into a vague 
little laugh. 

“TI want to ask you, but I don’t know how 
to begin. I guess you'll think it’s mean.” 

“ What is it?” said Serena, with a certain 
distinctness of voice. She held her herbs 
closer. 

The other woman poured out her next 
words as in a flood upon her. 

“« They’re—they're all saying Job jilted you, 
and then came and marricd me. Job says it 
isn’t true. Oh, Miss More, I know it’s mean 


to ask, but I wish you could tell me that, 
too !” 
finished. 
“Old Mis’ Rich wanted Job to marry me,” 
said Serena from behind her life-everlasting, 


She was breathless when she had 


“and Job didn’t waut to marry me. That’s 
all.” 

“ That's what Job told me all along, but 
sometimes men say things just to please you, 
and not to hurt. He used to come and see 
me down to Haversham, and then we had 
words, and then he came back again. I never 
cared for anybody but Job, and I couldn’t 
bear what they all had tosay. I just couldn’t.” 

Her lip quivered like a child’s. Her face 
was all over a soft, warm, fluttering color. 

She moved away from the fence and moved 
back again. 

“ I’m real glad you didn’t mind, Miss More.” 

Serena kept very stiff and still. 

“ IT had to tell the truth,” she said. 

Hester Rich turned back once more. 

“I think you’re real pretty,” she said, with 
her vague little laugh. 

She went across the fields again. Serena 
watched her. Once more she felt as if she 
had lost something which somehow had never 
been hers. 


It was months after this, and the trees 
along the pike were heavy with their April 
bourgeoning, when one day at sunset Job 
Rich came back to his mother’s house. 
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Serena had run over earlier than usual : 
afternoon. She had brought some lilac-b »s- 
soms with her, and was putting them one 
one into the vases on the front mantelpiec 

All at once Mrs. Rich called to her i 
strange voice. 

“ Sereny, Sereny, go down and tell him to 
come right in.” 

The girl turned and saw Job standing at 
the garden gate. 

“Go on, Sereny.” 

She obeyed as simply as a child. 

“Job, your mother says you're to come in.” 

He had some little difficulty with the latch; 
he seemed less himself than of old. 

Serena stood and watched him as one 
ghost might watch another. 

“ Come in, Job. Come in, Sereny,” called 
Mrs. Rich. 

Hle sat down in the chair to which she 
motioned him. He was a handsome man, 
of a dark but clear complexion; there was a 
good deal of his mother in his face. 

‘Job, are you ready to marry Sereny ?” 

He rose up, blushing the dull red blush of 
aman. He looked at the old woman; she 
looked back at him. 

‘ Mother, I can’t.” 

“ Then you can keep away from here till 
you can.” 

She turred her back on him. He gave 
her another look, his jaw fastening into hard 
lines, and went without a word. 

*“ Oh, Mis’ Rich, Mis’ Rich,” cried Serena, 
in an agony, “ don’t you know Job's married? 
Everybody knows it. He’s been married six 
months to Hester Lampley. He’s married; 
he’s married, Mis’ Rich !” 

“ Sereny,” said old Mrs. Rich, “don’t for- 
get before you go home to light the lamp ia 
Job’s bedroom.” 


Three more springs and three more wiv- 
ters passed. Rumors reached Serena at 
times that Job’s married life was not a happy 
one. There were nochildren; and Hester had 
developed into aslipshod housekeeper, with a 
faculty for ailing and complaining that is often 
possessed by large, easy-looking women. On 
Sundays she swept into church and domi- 
nated place and people with her noble, fair- 
haired beauty ; but the slattern in her came 
uppermost for the rest of the week. 

Job had too much iron in his disposition to 
grow slack under this discipline; the look on 
his face grew more and more lke his moth- 
er’s, Then, one stormy February day, and 
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almost without a moment’s warning, Hester 
Rich’s vexing life drifted to an end; and Job 
was left to grow sterner and more silent than 
ever in his empty house. 

Mrs. More walked soberly home through 
the dusk from the funeral. 

“ They didn’t put her in the Rich lot,” she 
said to Serena. “I guess Job was too proud 
to ask hismother. She’s buried next to them 
arbor-vites,” 

« It’s a prettier lot than the Riches’,” said 
Serena. 

“Most people thought poor Hester was 
good-looking,” said Mrs. More, “ but I never 
did until to-day. I must say the angel’ over 
old Mr. Allison’s tomb don’t look more like 
one than she did laying there stretched out 
in her wedding-dress. Lord! howsudden she 
went, after all !” 

Serena went across to Mrs. Rich’s. It had 
been a wild day ; and the air was still full of 
little, menacing noises. The shutters flapped. 
She could not help thinking of young Hester 
lying out alone under the arbor-vite bushes. 

The old woman stood in her doorway. sup- 
porting herself on her cane. 

“ Your eyes are younger than mine,-Sereny. 
Don’t you see him coming ’long the pike ?” 

“No. Mis’ Rich.” 

“ Go down to the gate. Look hard, Sereny.” 

The girl came back to the old woman. 

“No, Mis’ Rich.” 

“ Well, come in, come in. 
death of cold.” 

She limped back to her chair by the win- 
dow. Serenaclimbed the stairs to Job’s bed- 
room. When she returned, Mrs. Rich was 
standing as before in the doorway. 

“ Did you set the light so he could:sce it 
plain, Sereny ?” 

“Yes, I set it in the place I always do. 
Mis’ Rich.” 

“Help me down them steps. 
see it myself.” 

The two clung together in the windy front 
yard, and looked up at the chamber window. 

“ Yes, it’s all right,” said Mrs. Rich. “ Wait 
here a minute, Sereny ; I’m going down to the 
gate.” 

She toiled along the little flagged path, her 
calico skirts fluttering around her, and pres- 
ently back again to Serena. She looked more 
solitary than before. 

“He ain’t coming,” she said. 
up again. Sereny.” 

Something rose up in Serena’s throat and 
choked her. 


You'll get your 


I want to 


“Help me 


“Oh, Mis’ Rich,” she cried, “ do you think 
Job’s ever coming back ?” 

“Don’t you fret, Sereny,” said the old 
woman from her doorway. “Job’s bound 
to come back to his mother. Hed/ just 
have to.” 


But more than one twelvemonth slipped 
away, and Job still kept to his end of the vil- 
lage. Serena didnot marry. Her lovers came 
and went, and stayed away altogether; and 
each year her nun-like beauty deepened. It 
was of that fair and serene sort which holds 
the secret of unchanging youth. She was 
often with Mrs. Rich in these days; the old 
woman at times showed signs of failing ; her 
eyes searched the pike not less expectantly, 
but more as if they missed something. Curi- 
ously enough, Serena herself began to miss 
Job. 

But once she found the old .woman with 
her chair pushed out to the middle of the 
room, and an opened trunk at her feet. She 
was panting a little. 

“I’ve just pulled this out from under the 
bed, and it’s used me up a bit. Do you 
think the things are pretty ?” 

The trunk was piied up to the top with all 
sorts of delicately tinted materials, pale grays 
and tender lilacs and silver greens. There 
were yards of filmy lace, and cloudlike em- 
broidered muslins. Serena knelt down on 
the floor to examine them. 

“Whose are they, Mis’ Rich ?” 

“Yours. They’re all yours,” said Mrs. 
Rich. “I’ve been buying them and saving 
them up for years. They're your wedding 
things, Sereny. Look at this. You're going 
to wear it when you marry Job.” 

It was a soft drab silk, with little blossoms 
of emerald and white worked out upon it. 
The sun took the shining breadths. and they 
glistened like running water. 

Serena had been thirty years old the day 
before, and she remembered it. 

“ Mis’ Rich,” she said, solemnly, “I’m 
never going to get married.” 

«“ Yes, you are,” said the old woman, “ and 
you’re going to marry my Job.” 

There was a subtle difference in her man- 
ner. She leaned forward on her carved cane, 
quietly triumphant. 

“It's your wedding-dress,” she repeated. 

A shadow fell across the floor. Serena 
looked up, and saw Job standing in the door- 
way. 

“ Come right in, Job,” cried old Mrs. Rich. 
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Stories of the Palisades 
By C. De F. Hoxie 


LMOST within speaking distance of 
A New York City, and in full view of 
the thousands who daily go in and 

out on the New York Central Railroad, there 
is a region that, until very recently, has been 
as wild and romantic as could be found 
within a thousand miles of the metropolis. 
This is the rocky beach and sloping talus at 
the foot of the Palisades, stretching for a 
dozen miles or more along the west bank of 
the Hudson. In spite of blasting quarrymen 
and the occasional rude dwelling of some 
fisherman, there are yet many places aloog 
the foot of the Palisades where the boatman 
may put into some little cove in the rocks, 


- and, with the gigantic cliffs towering straight 


up five hundred feet above him, imagine 
himself far from civilization. Huge frag- 
ments of rock, as large almost as small dwell- 
ing-houses, that have broken away from the 
cliffs, lie at his fect. These are intermingled 
with gnarled tree-trunks and tangled under- 
growth. The white gulls sail fearlessly 
about; and high overhead, winging his way 
from crag to tree-top, may occasionally be 
seen the bald eagle. The writer, on a sail 
one day last September, counted seven of 
these great gray eagles wheeling and play- 
ing in and out and above the forest spires of 
the Verdrietig Mountains, just north of Rock- 
land, which are a continuation of the Pali- 
sades. 

It was a strange America into which the 
Palisades of the Hudson were born. Moun- 
tains ten to twenty thousand feet high 
stretched east of the Champlain Valley, across 
what is now the Valley of the Hudson, into 
the far southwest. Between these moun- 
tains and a tropic Atlantic, in which sported 
huge saurians twenty to forty feet long, with 
paddles like whales, lay a narrow area of sand- 
stone, shale, and conglomerate, covering what 
is now eastern New York and the Connecti- 
cut Valley. Here grew forests of palm-like 
cycads and ferns, intermingled with coni- 
fers. Great crocodile-like reptiles, thirty to 
sixty feet long, dragged their huge bulks 
over the sands, and giant bats, with wings 
spreading ten feet, and mouths full of carniv- 
orous teeth, flitted through the darkness. 


West of the Appalachians stretched a vast 
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low plain, interspersed with salt marshes. be. 
yond the limits of the present Mississippi, 
Here an inland sea reached from the Mexi- 
can Gulf to the Arctic Ocean, whose warm. 
temperate waters were alive with reptilian 
life. Beyond this American Mediterranean, 
and separating it from the Pacific, was a 
chain of islands where now stand the Rocky 
Mountains. Under the tremendous pressure 
of the slowly sinking bed of the Atlantic 
Ocean great rents opened in the lands east 
of the Appalachians. Glowing, igneous rock 
from the earth’s meltei interior bubbled up 
and filled the great cracks between the moun- 
tains and the sea. The melted rock cooled, 
and the Palisades stood firmly imbedded in 
the sandstones and shales. Then, after ages, 
came the ice-cap plowing its way down from 
the north through the Highlands, and _blast- 
ing the life of the warm reptilian age. With 
the ease of a child at play it scooped out the 
soft sandstone and shale in the valleys of the 
Hudson and Hackensack. When the ice 
melted, the mighty basaltic columns of the 
Palisades—stronger than the moving ice- 
cap—stood out in the sunlight. 

The Palisades of the Hudson, the Giants’ 
Causeway on the north coast of Ireland, the 
cliffs at Kawaddy in India, and Fingal’s Cave 
in Scotland are the most striking examples 
of this basaltic formation left after the wear- 
ing away of the softer rocks by which they 
were once surrounded. Another name for 
this palisade-like formation is trap, from the 
Swedish “ trap-pa,” a stair, so called because 
these rocks, having, from their hardness, re- 
sisted the abrading influences that destroyed 
the softer sedimentary strata, stand out like 
huge steps on the faces of the hills and 
mountains. There is an Indian legend that 
the great god Manetho, wishing to hide his 
dwelling-place from the cyes of men, built 
this huge wall of rock on the west bank of 
the Hudson, now known as the Palisades. 


When the white man first set foot in Amer- 


ica, he found the country of the Palisades in- 
habited by the Minsi—a tribe of the great 
Lenni Lenape or Algonquin family of In- 
dians. The Lenni Lenape, meaning literally 
original or unmixed men, had a tradition that 
their nation had in the dim past migrated 
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from beyond the Mississippi. Led by tales 
of a wonderful land along the borders of 
mighty waters, the Lenni Lenape resolved 
to obtain permission to cross the country of 
the Iroquois, who controlled the Valley of the 
Mississippi. Permission being given, the 
Lenni Lenape set out on their great migra- 
tion. Day after day the Iroquois beheld the 
stream of migrating red men moving across 
the valley. The Iroquois became alarmed 
for their control of the valley, and, falling 
treacherously upon the Lenni Lenape, killed 
many and stopped the migration, but not 
until the Lenni Lenape had spread over most 
of the land east and south of the Alleghanies. 
After that the Lenni Lenape and Iroquois 
were deadly enemies. 

A story is told that long before the coming 
of the palefaces a young chief of the Iro- 
quois, neglecting the dusky beauties of his 
own nation, dreamed of a maiden whose eyes 
were the color of the lake into which empties 
the great Thunder Water, and whose skin 
was beautiful as the snow at sunset. This 
maiden dwelt in the east, by the glitter of 
great waters. In his dreams the young Iro- 
quois warrior stood on a mountain, and looked 
from its level summit down on a sparkling 
river, broader than the rivers of his own 
country; and beyond it, on the opposite side, 
he saw the villages of the Lenni Lenape or 
Algonquins, the traditional enemies of the 
Iroquois. Taking a bag of pigments and 
painting implements and his own tried weap- 
ons, the young chief traveled seven days to- 
wards the rising sun, till at last he came to 
the brink of gigantic cliffs, whose vast shad- 
ows lay midway across a sparkling river. 
Here, on a shelf of rock overhanging the ter- 
rible shore, and near, it is supposed, to Rock 
Cataract, which now pours over the Palisades 
a little below the present city of Yonkers, 
the young Iroquois chief prepared to sketch 
upon the wall of rock the totem of his tribe. 
When he had completed the rough sketch, 
and as he was nearest the gorge, a fawn sud- 
denly darted from a chasm in the plateau and 
sprang over the brink of the precipice. The 
hext instant a young Lenni Lenape warrior 
leaped on to the rock. There was a death- 
grapple, which was about to end in both Iro- 
quois and Algonquin rolling over the cliff, 
when the latter proposed a truce. He would 
go to the warriors of his tribe, that they might 
come and witness it, and both should then 
leap to the death from the rocks where the 
Iroquois had inscribed the totem of his tribe. 
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The young Iroquois chief, left to himself, 
collected his painting implements and filled 
in with brilliant colors his sketch upon the 
rocky wall. Then he gathered up his weap- 
ons and threw them far out into the stream, 
girded his gorgeous belt of wampum, and sat 
down to wait. Suddenly “he heard a mur- 
mur as of the wind stirring the leaves, and a 
rush of rapid footsteps, and the cliffs above 
him were thronged with Algonquin warriors. 
There was silence for an instant, and then 
a hundred bows were bent, a hundred bow- 
strings snapped, a hundred arrows converged 
through the air and struck him. But as he 
turned to hurl defiance at his enemies, a lithe 
form bounded upon the parapet. It caught 
the figure studded with arrows in its arms, 
and, tottering upon the brink, screamed into 
the dying ears, ‘1 am here, O Iroquois!’ and 
then, except the pictograph, nothing human 
remained upon the platform of the Pali- 
sades.” 

Henry Hudson, on his voyage down the 
river which bears his name, anchored, it is 
said, a little below “ Indian Head,” the high- 
est point of the Palisades, and a little above 
the present city of Yonkers. Here he was 
attacked by one hundred warriors of the 
Manhattans in their painted canoes. A can- 
non-shot from the Half Moon sank some of 
the canoes and put the savage warriors to 
flight. 

The Dutch of New Netherland called the 
Palisades the “ Great Chip” or “ Great Clip 
Rock,” doubtless from their irregular cleavage 
when broken; and that portion of the Hud- 
son lying along the towering cliffs was known 
by its early navigators as “ The Great Chip 
Rock Reach.” 

The earliest recorded owner of the Pali- 
sades and the land lying back of them is a 
somewhat shadowy figure known as “the 
Heer Nederhorst.” He was one of the old 
Patroons of New Netherland, and his colony, 
located on land north of ancient Pavonia, 
now Jersey City, lay between the Hackensack 
and the Hudson River, north to the shores 
of the Tappan Zee. An ancient record also 
states that Peter Stuyvesant, Governor of 
New Netherland, once owned land lying 
along the Palisades. Stuyvesant bought a 
tract on the west side of the North River, 
“beginning at the Great Clip above Wee- 
hachan,” thence west through the land above 
“ the Island of Sikakes ” (Secaucus), “ south 
to Kill von Coll,” paying the Indians for the 
same “80 fathoms of wampum, 20 fathoms 
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of cloth, 12 brass kettles, 6 guns, 2 blankets, 
1 double brass kettle, and | half-barrel of 
strong beer.” 

The Revolutionary history of the Palisades 
is well known. From the cliffs above Fort 
Lee Washington watched with streaming 
eyes the disastrous defeat of the Americans 
at Fort Washington, and the bayoneting of 
the patriots, in spite of their cries for quarter, 
by the bloodthirsty Hessians. Portions of 
old stone huts occupied by the American 
army about Fort Lee were in existence as late 
as 1845, and in digging the cellar for a hotel 
there about that time, swords, bullets, bayo- 
nets, and other military relics of the Revolu- 
tionary War were turned up. 

Dragging their cannon up a steep and nar- 
row way over the Palisades at Alpine, op- 
posite Yonkers, six thousand British soldiers, 
under Cornwallis, swept down behind the shel- 
tering ridge to cut off Washington retreating 
trom Fort Lee in the darkness of a rainy 
November evening. The last of the Amer- 
ican troops crossed the Hackensack just as 
the British advance reached the bridge. An 


eye-witness describes the patriots as they 
passed through Hackensack village. “two 
abreast, ragged, some without a shoe, and 
most of them wrapped in blankets.” 


A pic- 
turesque old wooden house, said to have been 
occupied by Cornwallis while his troops were 
crossing the Palisades, is still standing at the 
foot of the cliffs at Alpine. 

It was at Alpine, also. that the infamous 
Colonel Gray led the redcoats up the Pali- 
sades in October, 1778, to the massacre of 
the patriots under Baylor, stationed at Old 
Tappan. Another Revolutionary incident 
near the same place in the following July did 
not turn out so well for the British. A letter 
of that date says that on Sunday, July 10, a 
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party of refugees and Tories, about tw: 

in number, came up the Hudson in a s! 
under command of Lieutenant Wallar, 
landed at Closter Dock. Climbing the | 
sades, the marauders advanced to Closie 
collecting horses and cattle. They were . 
sued by the patriot Captain Harring and his 
neighbors, who recovered the cattle, “ took 
two prisoners, seven stand of arms, tlirce 
suits of clothes,” and obliged the enemy to 
run for their sloop, cut loose, hide below deck, 
and let the vessel drift with the tide, “ not- 
withstanding twenty vessels in the river at- 
tempted to protect them by cannonading 
Captain Harring.” 

It is just behind the northern shoulder of 
the Palisades, in an old stone house at Tap- 
pan, still spoken of as the “’76 stone house,” 
that the British spy, André, was confined, 
and here, “on an eminence overlooking a ro- 
mantic valley,” he was hung. Near by stands 
the house occupied at that time by Washing- 
ton and his generals. 

A number of mysterious disappearances 
have been reported as taking place on the 
Palisades, the most notable of which was that 
of a young man and woman about half a 
century ago, at Clinton Point, opposite the 
northern end of Manhattan Island. The 
young couple had wandered to the edge of 
the cliff hand in hand. All at once they dis- 
appeared from the sight of their companions, 
who rushed to the edge of the rock and called 
long and loudly, but they could see or hear 
nothing of them. Far below on the bright 
waters of the Hudson boatmen were fishing 
as if nothing had happened. The young 
couple were never heard from afterwards. 
Did the great Manetho thus avenge himself 
for an unhallowed invasion of his favorite 
abode? 
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Municipal Toronto’ 
By W. D. Gregory 


HE city of Toronto is the capital of 
the Province of Ontario, and the 
intellectual center of English-speak- 

ing Canada. It is the seat of the Provincial 
Law Courts, of the Provincial University, and 
of numerous affiliated and kindred educational 
institutions. In Toronto provincial adminis- 
tration is centralized to an extent not known 
at the capital of any State in the Union. 

Out of a total population of one hundred 
and eighty-one thousand, according to the 
Dominion census of 1891, less than three 
thousand of the citizens of Toronto were born 
in Continental Europe. Of the rest, about 
forty thousand were born in Great Britain, 
sixteen thousand in Ireland, and the remain- 
der in Canada and the United States. There 
is probably no other large English-speaking 
city where the proportion of residents of 
European, as distinguished from British or 
Irish, birth is so small. This residerit Euro- 
pean population is identified with no par- 
ticular section of the city, its votes are con- 
trolled by no bosses, and its influence in 
municipal politics is not perceptible. Any 
student of Toronto’s municipal history would 
do well to bear these facts in mind. 

It is also well to bear in mind that in the 
Province of Ontario the municipal franchise 
is limited. Until a comparatively recent date 
a slight property or income qualification was 


‘ Readers of this article will be interested in comparing 


it'with Governor’ Pingree’s article, “ Detroit: A Munici- 
pal’Study,’tpublishedtinjT he, Outlook of: February 6,.1897, 


required of each voter at a Parliamentary or 
municipal election. In response to an agita- 
tion carried on largely by young men, the 
Parliamentary franchise was extended until 
now, in Provincial elections, manhood fran- 
chise prevails. No attempt, however, was 
made to remove the property qualification 
required of the municipal voter, a distinction 
having been made between the two classes of 
electors. The municipality has been regarded 
more as a sort of joint stock company, only 
those who furnish the capital being permitted 
to participate in the choice of officers. In 
Toronto, in order to exercise the municipal 
franchise, one must be assessed as owner or 
tenant of real estate having a selling value of 
not less than $400, or pay taxes on at least 
$400 of income. An elector may vote for 
Aldermen and School Trustees in each ward 
where he is assessed, but may vote for Mayor 
but once. Unmarried women possessing the 
required qualification have the same right to 
vote as men, and exercise that right freely. 
Married women, though debarred from voting 
for Mayor or Aldermen, may vote for School 
Trustees. To qualify for the office of Mayor 
or Alderman,a man must be assessed as 
owner or tenant of property valued at $1,000 
above all encumbrance. 

Unlike many American cities, Toronto has 
no charter. In common with all the cities of 
the Province of Ontario, its government is in 
conformity with the provisions of the Gen- 


eral Municipal Act. At each session of the 
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CENTRAL ENTRANCE OF THE MAIN BUILDING 
UNIVERSITY OF TURONTO 


Legislature it 1s usual to introduce a bill con- 
taining amendments to the municipal act pro- 
posed by the Toronto City Council. 
made clear that the amendments 
requested are necessary, the legis- 


If it is 


lation is not withheld on political 
grounds. Although Toronto elects 
Conservatives, while the Legislature 
has been Liberal for a quarter of a 
century, no attempt has ever been 
made by the majority to pass meas- 
ures throwing the municipal patron- 
age into the hands of their political 
friends, or to exploit the city for 
political purposes. 

The municipal government of 
Toronto is in the hands of a 
Mayor and twenty-four Aldermen— 
four from each of the six wards 
into which the city isdivided. Both 
Mayor and Aldermen are elected 
annually on the first Monday in 
January for one year. 

The Mayor, the County Judge, 
and the Police Magistrate, the latter 
two being permanent officials, form 
the Board of Police Commissioners. 

The issuing of liquor licenses is 
in the hands of three commissioners 
appointed by the Provincial Gov- 
ernment. The number of licenses, 
which is limited by the City Council, 
is now one hundred and fifty, or 


one to about every twelve hundred of the 
population. This is about one-fifth the usia 
number in the cities of New York State 
where the families of Continental immigra ts 
form the bulk of the population. 

Municipal elections in Toronto are iit 
conducted on politicallines. Neither Liberals 
nor Conservatives hold nominating conven- 
tions or name a ticket. There is a strong 
feeling against introducing National and |’ro- 
vincial politics into matters of purely munici- 
pal concern, and to come forward as the 
regular nominee of either political party for 
the Mayoralty would be to come forward 
seriously handicapped. As an example of 
non-partisanship may be mentioned the case 
of Mr. R. J. Fleming, a pronounced Liberal, 
who was last elected Mayor in January, 1897, 
Mr. Fleming recently resigned the office of 
Mayor, and was appointed by the Council, in 
which the Conservatives form a considerable 
majority, to the important position of Assess- 
ment Commissioner. Although the result of 
his resignation was to place a Conservative 
in the Mayor’s chair, his party friends made 
no objection to his action on this ground, and 
the municipal administration was continued 
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without the dismissal of a single official. 
There are, ro doubt, many who tsually vote 
for the candidate who belongs to their party. 
But when a vital municipal question is at 
issue, party lines are almost entirely obliter- 
ated. and men who stump against each other 
in national campaigns meet on a common 
platform in support of the same candidate. 
In the Aldermanic contests national politics 
are still less in evidence. A division in the 
City Council on party lines has been unknown 
for many years. Although political opinion 
preponderates largely on one side in several 
of the wards, there is not a ward in the city 
that does not return Liberals as well as Con- 
servatives to the Council. 

Of all the municipal achievements of recent 
years, none perhaps has been of so great 
importance as the change in the mode of city 
government brought into effect by an Act of 
the Ontario Legislature passed in April, 1896. 
This change is of special interest from the 
fact that it is perhaps the first attempt to in- 
troduce the Parliamentary system into munic- 
ipal government. The object of this change 
was to separate the legislative and adminis- 
irative functions. Previous to this time all 
power, both legislative and administrative, 
was exercised by the City Council, over which 
the Mayor presided. The work of the Coun- 
cil was done principally by committees, which 
numbered eleven in all, and to which the vari- 
ous branches of municipal work were allotted. 
Some of these committees dealt with matters 
of great importance. The Committee of 
Works, for example, decided what new road- 
ways should be laid down, and awarded all 
tenders, subject to the approval of the Council. 
The committees were chosen by vote of the 
Council, and, by a little judicious log-roll- 
Ing, a few men could readily get themselves 


elected as members of certain committees, 
and by working together carry out their own 
schemes. Not only was the most undesirable 
class of Aldermen frequently placed on the most 
important committees, but, owing to the large 
amount of work which had to be done, busi- 
ness men found it impossible to give the time 
which membership of the Council required, and 
consequently either remained out or dropped 
out after a short experience. The influence 
acquired by contractors for city works over 
some of these small committees was almost 
supreme. A scandal connected with the let- 
ting of a contract by one of the committees 
impressed upon the Council the importance 
of making a change, particularly in the method 
of letting contracts, and placing this power 
in more responsible hands. The question 
was taken up by a special committee ap- 
pointed to consider municipal reform, and in 
October, 1895, a committee of citizens acting 
in conjunction with the committee of the 
Council, and presided over by Professor Gold- 
win Smith, took the matter in hand. The 
following month the committee reported ; the 
scheme substantially as proposed by the com- 
mittee was adopted by the Council, and at the 
next session of the Legislature, after some 
changes and modifications, was placed upon 
the statute-book. The important feature of 
this legislation was the creation of what is 
called the Board of Control. This Board is 
composed of the Mayor, who presides at its 
meetings, and three Aldermen, who are elected 
by the Council at the first meeting in each 
year. To the Board of Control is intrusted 
the administrative work of the municipality. 
It is required to prepare and submit to the 
Council an estimate of the proposed expendi- 
ture of the year. The Council may by a ma- 
jority vote reduce any proposed expenditure, 
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but may not, except by a two-thirds majority, 
appropriate any sum not included in the esti- 
mates, or increase any sum the expenditure 
of which is recommended. The preparation 
of specifications and the letting of all con- 
tracts for works or supplies. the nomination 
of all heads of departments and sub-depart- 
ments, and the suspension of any head of a 
department, rest entirely with the Board of 
Control, subject only to the right of the Coun- 
cil by a two-thirds majority to take other 
action, or by a majority vote to refer back for 
further consideration. The heads of depart- 
ments, who in Toronto are not appointed for 
a fixed term, but hold office permanently. may 
be required to attend the meetings of the 
Board. Any head of a department may dis- 
cuss at a meeting of the Board any matter 
connected with his department, but is not 
entitled to vote. It will be noticed that the 
members of the Board of Control other than 
the Mayor are chosen from within. not with- 
out, the Council. They have seats on the 
floor of the Council, and participate in its de- 
liberations. They are thus kept in touch with 
the other Aldermen, and are in a position to 
explain or defend any recommendation the 
Board may have made. The fact that they 


have the right to vote in Council on all rec- 
ommendations renders it almost impossible to 
secure on any occasion a two-thirds majority 


to override their action. Questions have 
sometimes been referred back to the Board ; 
but a two-thirds majority against any of its 
recommendations has not yet been recorded. 
The number of committees of the Council has 
been reduced to five. One feature of the 
Board of Control which forms an exception 
to its Parliamentary character is the conferring 
of an additional vote upon the Mayor, who 
may vote on any motion before the Board, 
and in the event of a tie may vote a second 
time. Thus, if the Mayor can secure the 
support of one member of the Board in addi- 
tion to himself, he is practically supreme. He 
would be a weak Mayor indeed who could 
not rally to his aid in promoting any desirable 
object one of his colleagues. This feature of 
the act was probably a concession to those 
who desired to see greater powers conferred 
on the Mayor and responsibility for municipal 
action thus more completely centralized. The 
application of the Parliamentary system to 
municipal government has given very great 
satisfaction, and its institution marks a new 
era in municipal government in Toronto. 
During the real estate “ boom ” which col- 
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lapsed about 1890, the city incurred any 
unwise obligations in the extension of s -eets 
and in undertakings which were en ered 
upon with a light heart during the peri: d of 
inflation. This, combined with previou: out. 
lays on water-works and various mun cipal 
enterprises, raised the city debt to nearly 
twenty million dollars, or about $10( per 
capita of the total population, and was fol- 
lowed by a severe commercial depression, 
from which Toronto is only just beginning to 
recover. With the collapse of the “ boom” 
came a strong desire to reform and econ- 
omize in every possible direction. In 189] 
an opportunity came. The charter of a com- 
pany which for many years had operated the 
Toronto Street Railway expired. Prior to 
this the city made arrangements to exercise 
its right to take over the plant and equip- 
ment at a valuation. Upon the expiry of 
the charter this was done, and the city, not 
having concluded arrangements with any 
parties for the operation of the road, took 
possession, and for the next four months the 
street railway was operated under the direc. 
tion of a committee of the City Council. In 
the meantime tenders were called for. subject 
to published conditions. The Council had 
two objects. In the first place, it required 
more liberal terms as regards fares, and. in 
the second place, a direct cash contribution 
by the purchaser to the city treasury. It 
must be borne in mind that there were two 
circumstances that enabled the Council to 
offer exceptional advantages to a successful 
tenderer. It was in a position to give an 
absolute monopoly of the street railway busi- 
ness in Toronto for thirty years; and the to- 
pography of the city, particularly the absence 
of steep grades, was an assurance that the 
railway could be operated at a minimum cost. 
Among other things, the conditions provided 
that the purchaser should pay to the city 
the sum of $800 per annum per mile of single 
track during the term of the contract; that 
the ordinary fare should be five cents; that 
a class of tickets to be used at any time ex 
cept on night cars should be sold at the rate 


of six for a quarter or twenty-five for one dol ff 
lar; that a class of tickets to be used between 
5:30 and 8 \.m. and 5 and 6:30 p.m. should 


be sold at the rate of eight for a quarter; 
that children under nine years of age and not 
in arms should be carried for half fare ; that 
school-children’s tickets, to be used between 
8 A.M. and 5 p.m., should be sold at the rate 
of ten for a quarter, and that any passengé! 
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should be entitled to a continuous ride, by 
transfer if necessary, from any point on the 
railway to any other point on a main line or 
branch. The purchasers were within a year 
to convert the line, which was then a horse- 
car line, to an electric system approved by 
the City Council. It was further provided 
that at the expiration of thirty years the city 
should have the right to take over all the 
property used in connection with the working 
of the railway at a valuation. The tenderers 
were required to state what percentage of the 
receipts they would pay the city in return for 
the right to operate the railway for thirty 
years on these conditions. For some time it 
appeared doubtful if any bona-fide te:ders 
would be received; capitalists from New 
York who came to investigate the offer 
laughed at the thought that they should pay 
any part of the earnings to the city. They 
had been accustomed, so they informed one 
of the committee, to pay something to the 
Aldermen, but nothing to the municipality. 
Tenders, however. thiee in number, were re- 
ceived; the most favorable being that of 
G. W. Kiely, William Mackenzie, and H. A. 
Everett, the latter of whom has since been 
identified with street railway construction in 
the city of Detroit. These parties offered to 
comply with the conditions and also pay to 
the city eight per cent. 
on all gross receipts up 
to $1,000,000 per annum, 
ten per cent. on all 
between $1.000,000 and 
$1,500,000, and so on 
an ascending scale until 
$3,000,000 was reached, 
when twenty per cent. on 
the gross receipts over 
that amount would be- 
come payable to the city. 
Meantime the railway was 
being operated by the 
city with a fair degree of 
success, and many who 
had formerly opposed 
municipal ownership now 
urged that the Council 
should decline all tenders 
and operate the railway 
itself through a perma- 
nent commission. Some 
years previously, how- 
ever, the water-works then 
acquired by the city had 
been operated in this 
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way. The experiment had not proved satis- 
factory, and the prejudice against operation 
by a commission was stronger than the sup- 
porters of municipal ownership were able to 
overcome, and the City Council, by a majority 
of one, accepted the Kiely-Everett tender. 
The tenderers then formed the Toronto Rail- 
way Company, which was accepted by the 
city in their place. 

The amount paid by the Company to the 
city for the tracks, plant, and equipment was 
$1,453,788, being practically the amount paid 
by the city to the old company at the time of 
the expiration of its charter. The capital 
stock of the Company is $6,000,000, and 
bonds to the amount of $2,999,953.33 have 
been issued to date. The stock is quoted at 
over eighty cents on the dollar. Computing 
the stock at this price and the bonds as sell- 
ing at par, the total amount received from the 
sale of stock and issue of bonds aggregates 
$7,799,953.33, as against the total of $1,453,- 
788 paid the city. The amount paid the city 
does not, of course, include the co-t of chang- 
ing the road from a horse to an electric rail- 
way, which was doubtless large. What this 
amount was is known only to the Company, 
and the figures are not obtainable. There 
appears to be no doubt, however, that the net 
profit to the purchasers was very great. One 
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result of the change to the electric system has 
been the proportionate decrease of the oper- 
ating expenses, which shrank from 71.9 per 
cent. in 1892 to 50.9 in 1896. The total 
amount received by the city as its percentage 
on the receipts from September 1, 1891, to 
September 30, 1897, is $457,478.22, and its 
receipts from mileage charges amount to 
$352,778.94, or a total income from the Com- 
pany of $810,257.16. The gain to the citi- 
zens is no doubt much greater than appears 


from these figures. Thecity treasurer makes 
the moderate estimate that the gain from the 
transfer system alone is equal to $100,000 


per annum. The gain from reduced rates 
for certain classes of tickets is perhaps greater. 
As the result of a vote of the citizens taken 
in May last, the railway is now operated on 
Sunday. By a special agreement with the 
city, tickets which may be used at all heurs 
on Sunday are sold at the rate of seven for 
a quarter. The running of Sunday cars will 
considerably increase the city’s share of 
receipts. The amount received by the city 
has so far been devoted to meeting the cost 
incurred in constructing permanent roadways 
at the time the electric system was adopted, 
but it is anticipated that when in a few years 
the roadways are paid for, there will be a 
large surplus to apply to the reduction of 
general taxation. 

The street railway question was no sooner 
settled than an agreement was also made with 
the Beli ‘Telephone Company. This Com- 
pany had for a number of years provided the 
entire telephone service in Toronto. The 
charges for telephone service as compared 
with those prevailing in other cities were not 


exorbitant. For offices the rental was $50 per 
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annum ; for private residences, $30. Another 
company, however, which was prepared to fur. 
nish telephones at lower rates, now appeared 
on the scene, and the Bell Telephone Com. 
pany, in order to keep the field to itself, ap. 
proached the City Council and made the fol. 
lowing proposal. It offered to reduce the 
rental for office telephones from $50 to $45 
per annum, and for house or residential tele- 
phones from $30 to $25, these amounts to 
include all charges in connection with the 
service. It further agreed to pay to the city 
five per cent. of its gross earnings for five 
years. The city in return was to give ita 
monopoly of the telephone service in Toronto 
for that period. The city accepted the offer, 
and during the five years the agreement was 
in force received from the Telephone Con- 
pany as its percentage $38,606.64, the sub- 
scribers receiving at the same time the benefit 
of cheaper telephone service. The agree: 
ment expired on September 30, 1896, and 
since that date no percentage has been re- 
ceived by the city. The rates for telephone 
service, however, remain the same. The 
Bell Telephone Company has not power to 
increase rates without the permission of the 
Dominion Government. Application for per 
mission to increase its rates has been made 
recently by the Company, but the application 
was vigorously opposed, and has not yet been 
granted. Meantime the city has been in com- 
munication with other telephone companies 
and has met with such success that in the 
event of the Bell Telephone Company it 
creasing its rates another service at the rates 
now prevailing is practically assured. 

A matter of special interest for sever# 
years past has been the relations of the cit) 
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to the Consumers’ Gas }Company, which has a perpetual charter and a present monopoly 
of the supply of gas in Toronto. The yearly dividend to be paid by the Company on its 
stock was by statute limited to 10 per cent. In 1887 the Company, whose capital stock 
was then $1,000,000, made application to the Legislature to increase it to $2,000,000. This 
application was strongly opposed by the city’s representatives, who saw in it an attempt 
to evade the statute limiting the dividends by creating more capital on which to pay them, 
A compromise act was then passed increasing the stock to the amount requested, but pro- 
viding that certain revenues arising from the sale of new stock and the profits of the busi- 
ness should form a reserve fund; and that when this fund amounted to one-half the paid- 
up capital a special account should be created. It was further provided that whenever this 
special account should show a surplus equal to five cents per thousand feet on the quantity 
of gas sold the preceding year, a reduction of five cents per thousand feet should be made 
to all consumers for the current year. The experience of the 

city with the Company has proved but another illustration of 

the difficulty of guarding public interests even by the most care- 

ful legislation. The moneys which it was intended should form 

the reserve fund were expended on buildings and plant. The 
special account which was to govern the reduction in price was 
never opened. The price of gas, it is true, has since the pass- 

ing of the act been reduced from a maximum of $1.12% to 90 
cents per thousand feet, but according to the report of the city 
auditor the reduction should have been considerably greater. 

An action brought by a citizen of Toronto against the Company 

to compel an observance of the statute has been practically 
adopted and carried on by the city. 

The two electric light companies now overating here con- 
tribute no proportion of their earnings to the city. One of the 
conditions, however, on which a thirty years’ franchise was 
granted was that at the expiration of that period the city should 
be at liberty to take over their property at a valuation. 

The water-works. which are owned by the city, are self- 
sustaining, and contribute as well their proportion towards the 
payment of the city debt. A recent by-law provides for the 
sale of water to manufacturers at the low rate of five cents per 
thousand gallons. 

One of the most important reforms recently accomplished 
has been in the method of assessing city 
property for the purpose of taxation. For- 
merly the city employed one or two assessors 
foreach ward, and many inequalities existed. 

Now a staff of skilled assessors, taking one 
ward at a time, and meeting frequently for 
consultation, covers the whole city. There is 
more uniformity, and properties which have 
hitherto largely escaped paying their share of 
taxation have been forced to contribute to the 
municipal revenues. Notwithstanding all the 
efforts of the street railway and gas companies, 
the rails, wires, and poles of the former, and 
the mains, pipes, and lamps of the latter, all 
formerly untaxed, are now assessed in each 
case for half a million dollars. The head of the 
Assessment Department is Mr. R. J. Fleming, 
who has been four times elected Mayor of To. 
ronto, and recently resigned to accept this posi- 
tion. Mr. Fleming has taken a leading partin * as 
reforming the city administration in recent years. ST. JAMES CATHEDRAL (ANGLICAN) 
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Seixas and the Roses 
By Earle Tracy 


"| \HERE was scarcely room for a bed 
in Professor Seixas’s sleeping-room, 
it was so crowded with herbarium 

cases filled with pressed grass. In his study 

there were more cases, and many little bags 
all carefully labeled and filled with grass- 
seed. From countless nails in the ceiling 
hung bundles of dried grasses, specimens of 
such enormous size that even by breaking 
they could not well accommodate themselves 
to cases. Outside the hours of his college 
lectures, Seixas was always delving in one of 
these rooms or in the court below, which was 
commonly known as Seixas’s graveyard, on 
account of the long, narrow grass-plots, per- 
fectly kept, but unmown and of many heights, 
each with a little white label-post and a rose- 
bush at the end. There, with many harsh 
words to the laundress, who aspired to fur- 
nish the graveyard with rows of fluttering 
white ghosts, Seixas applied “close culture ” 
to the grasses he was testing in the plots. A 
dark, hawk-eyed, quarrelsome man _ was this 
student of meadow life—a fiery apostle of 
pastoralism, who regarded the whole city with 
enmity because it covered soil which he had 
found well adapted to many varieties of grass. 

One morning the professor looked from his 
window and saw that the old rosebushes in 
the graveyard were in bloom; and yet, either 
from long-cherished intention or owing to a 
recent scratch in the face, he went down 
among them armed with unusually heavy 
tools. The roses, planted before his time, 
and always a nuisance to him, were to make 
place for two new grass-plots at right angles 
to the others. It was too late in the spring 
for sowing grass-seed, but Seixas thought it 
would do the earth good to lie a while in the 
sunshine. 

He began with the bush at the foot of the 
court. When it was uprooted it seemed more 
in his way than ever, and he hesitated a few 
moments, not wishing to lay it down on his 
grass, then flung it over into the back of an 
adjoining yard. He had forgotten to shake 
off the clod of earth which clung to it, and, 
as he stamped the ground into place, he saw 
that the deep scar left by the roots would not 
be filled; but the remedy was close at hand. 
A brother enthusiast had recently sent him 


some generous soil samples to be exhibited 
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and analyzed at the college where he lectured. 
Earth was plenty with his friend; he could 
send more in from the country. Seixas 
marched upstairs for the soil-bags, and took 
them to the back window to examine their 
contents and select a loam like that of the 
court. 

The professor’s back windows commanded 
not only the graveyard, but the yard of an 
adjoining building on Third Avenue. The 
movements of a small, vividly red object 
beyond the garden fence caught his atten- 
tion, and he found himself watching it curi- 
ously. A ragged, red-skirted child had found 
the ejected rosebush, and had dragged it to 
the middle of her yard, where she was trying 
to dig a hole for it with an old broom-handle. 

“*Twon't live.”” Seixas muttered ; “ not un- 
less she prunes it and maybe not then, in 
blossoming-time. She’s got vim, though.” 

He watched a little longer, and then he 
went down stairs with the chosen soil-bag, 
also carrying the large shears with which he 
mowed his grass-plots when he chanced to 
be experimenting on their various yields of 
hay ; and soon the kindred spirit in the Third 
Avenue yard was startled by the unexpected 
windfall near the fence of a pair of shears 
ard a spade. 

It is not the Third Avenue custom to 
neglect windfalls. The child made for them 
promptly. 

* Dig a good deep hole with that spade, 
and pour in a lot of water,” were the direc- 
tions which a gruff voice imparted through 
a crack in the fence. “No! no! Put your 
foot on the spade and trampit. That's the 
way. Now pull down on the handle—heave 
itout! Never saw a spade before, I sup- 
pose, but she'll do. ’Tain't going to live, 
anyhow. Now take those shears and trim 
off all] the branches—” 

« But they’s the pretty part,” objected the 
pupil. 

« It'll die if you don’t prune it,’ insisted the 
professor. 

“ The flowers ‘Il die if I cuts ’em off,” de- 
murred the child. 

« Put ’em in water,” said Seixas. 

“ Ruther have ’em on de bush.” 

“Let ’em all die together, then,” laughed 
the professor, finding her mettle good. * But 
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put plenty of water in and spread out the 
roots before you cover ’em. Now, how are you 
going to get my spade back over the fence?” 

“Peg it over,” said the child; but her 
physical strength was not equal to her enter- 
prise. The spade whacked futilely against 
the fence and fell back. 

“ Never mind,” said Seixas ; “it would spoil 
my grass-plots if it fell in ‘em. Here, tie it 
to the end of this string and I'll pull it over.” 

The spade and shears, tied securely to the 
end of a stout cord which had come sailing 
over the fence to their rescue, jangled up 
to the top of the fence, and a skillful poke 
from the superseded broomstick sent them 
over. ‘ Now put some papers on that bush 
to keep the sun off,” ordered Seixas. «It’s 
going to die anyhow,” he added, as he re- 
turned to the house. Instruction in the art 
of planting had taken so much of his time 
that he must go to his college lecture without 
digging up the other bushes; and for some 
reason when he next went to the graveyard 
he did not take his spade. 

A few days later a young physician who 
lived in the house had the startling vision 
from an upper window of Seixas tossing roses 
over the fence at the back of the court. At 
the dinner-table he took the professor to 
task. 

“You are in the graveyard so much more 
than the rest of us,’’ he said, “I should think 
you could look outa little for the roses. Their 
glory is departing suspiciously.” 

“If it will take the aphides with it, I’ll re- 
joice,” said Seixas. 

His tone was so testy that a quiet, respon- 
sible-looking gentleman at the head of the 
table pricked up his ears. “And what are 
aphides?” he asked by way of making peace. 
“The name sounds poetic.” 

“ Aphides, Stuyvesant, are soft, small green 
organisms which crawl over the leaves,” the 
doctor explained from some chance knowl- 
edge “And don’t you think they enjoy 
crawling in Gramercy as well as in Third 
Avenue, Professor, or did you transfer them 
for exercise ?” 

The professor glared at the slender young 
man in evening dress. He himself wore a 
brown suit with an obtrusively heavy twill, 
for it was one of his principles never to wear 
clothing which could be soiled by mother 
earth. “White-handed mollycoddles that 
never got even a scratch from Nature can 
play at indulging her pests, but if they got 
out to honest work and felt the brambles tear 
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’em, and the ‘soft, small green organisms’ 
crawling down their necks, I reckon the 
glory’d disappear about as fast as they could 
send it,” was the reply. 

“ f could understand that,” agreed the doc- 
tor, thoroughly delighted, “ but what puzzles 
me is that good, tawny toilers of the soil 
should send the glory disappearing over the 
fence as carefully as we mollycoddles throw 
flowers across the footlights.” 

“What doesn’t puzzle me is that molly- 
coddles have time to mind everybody’s busi- 
ness but their own,” snorted Seixas. 

A young man who sat between the profes- 
sor and the doctor looked up and shook the 
hair out of his eyes. This was Foster, the 
genius of the house. He had just noticed 
that there was an altercation going on. “ We 
all take an interest in the roses,” he said, good- 
naturedly, “ but I believe you would be the 
first. Professor, to disapprove of our all turn- 
ing out to work in the graveyard. Even if 
you gave each one of us a grass-plot, they 
would soon deteriorate from unequal cultiva- 
tion. For instance, while | would be harrow- 
ing my plot by electric-motor power, Bever'ey 
would be chipping at his with a dissecting- 
knife, and Stuyvesant would hire a landscape 
gardener, while Bob Morgan would satisfy 
his conscience by looking on and writing an 
editorial on our various methods.” 

The editor looked up whimsically. He was 
not quite satisfied see the conversation 
drifting back into good will and quietude 
again. ‘ That old court blossoming out over 
night into a June rose garden makes ine 
think of the unexpected things which some- 
times show up in the hardest kind of old 
parties,” he said. 

« Sometimes. not always,” said Stuyvesan‘, 
falling into the trap. 

“ Well, pretty nearly always,” Morgan an- 
swered. ‘They may try to bluff it out and 
pretend they’re stony-hearted to the center, 
but there’s usually a soft spot somewhere.” 

“ Fiddlesticks !” exclaimed Seixas. ‘“ You 
might as well say that the yolk of an egg will 
always be soft no matter how long you boil 
it I tell you conditions make the man, and 
it’s a good thing there are plenty of them to 
produces hardness. I like my eggs soft, but 
dealing with soft men is like trying to hoe 
mud.” 

«“ Well,” said the editor, “I must be con- 
siderably hardened, for you and I get along 
very well together, and yet I claim to have 
some sentiment, All that you need is to keep 
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the different outfits separate for use with 
different people. It’s just like keeping a 
desk inorder. Now I havea drawer for prose 
and a drawer for poetry— ” 

“ Well, I thank Heaven I haven't any such 
useless lumber as a drawer of poetry in my 
desk, or in my mind,” declared Seixas, with 
emphasis. 

“Or at least it's a secret drawer with a 
double spring-lock, and you’ve forgotten the 
combination,” added the doctor. 

“ Glad of it,” growled Seixas, pushing back 
his chair. A moment later they could hear 
him go thump-thumping down into the base- 
ment with his bunch of gardening tools and 
out into the court. Then Beverley told what 
he had seen; but though Seixas had not been 
very skillful in his vindication of himself, the 
other men had to be satisfied with his ex- 
planation, since no other short of insanity 
seemed adequate. 

The truth was that the planting in the 
Third Avenue yard had been unsuccessful, 
and, though Seixas had prophesied as much, 
his pupil looked through the cracks so long- 
ingly at the prospering bushes in the grave- 
yard that he fell into the habit of cutting the 
roses daily at some quiet time and tossing 
them over the fence. 

Often there were other children playing in 
the yard, and the fall of the flowers was a 
signal for strife; but after the pupil had 
triumphed over her adversaries, true to her 
instinct for gardening, she stuck the new 
spoils into the ground around her ill-fated 
bush, where they faded into crisp brown twigs 
with a sere knob at the top. 

One day the professor missed his pupil, and 
when he looked from his back window after 
lunch he saw the last roses he had thrown 
still lying where they had fallen on the other 
side of the fence. 

The same thing happened the next day. 
The day after he noticed an older child adorn- 
ing herself with them unmolested. Then 
Seixas took his hat. 

“ A sick chile?” said the fat mistress of the 
second-floor apartment on Third Avenue. 
“ The house is full on em; I got two or three 
myself. What kind of a sick chile d’ye 
want?” 

“A little girl with a red skirt,” replied 
Seixas. 

“ An’ what d'ye want of her?” The wo- 
man looked at him suspiciously out of small 
eyes which were seeking each other from op- 
posite sides of a very broad face. 
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“TI wanted to know if she was sick, 
Seixas, bluntly. 

“Yes, she’s sick. There’s three o: ’tm 
sick with red skirts in this house; on)y one 
on ’em's gone to the horspital.” 

“ The one I mean has yellow hair,” pursued 
Seixas. 

“ They all on ’em has yaller hair,” replied 
the woman; “all ’ceptin’ Lizzie, an’ she ain't 
sick.” 

“ Are all the children with red skirts sick?” 
asked Seixas, desperately. 

“ Well, Lizzie has a red skirt.” 

“« But you say she doesn’t have yellow hair.” 

“No, she’s my chile, an’ a reg’lar Injun, 
Oh, Lizzie, come here!” 

“T don’t want her,” snapped Seixas. “ Have 
you got one that’s only been sick three days?” 

“Oh!” cried the woman, “I know who 
you want. It’s that Younkins imp you're after. 
She clumb down the fire-escape—they lives 
on the fourth—an’ she drapped.” 

** Where is she ?”’ 

«In the horspital.” 

“ What hospital ?” 

“ Bellevue.” 

Seixas turned on his heel. Lizzie, whose 
black head had been peeping for some min- 
utes from behind her mother’s skirt, called 
after him, “ Mister, got any flowers in ther 
box?” and was slapped back ignominiously 
by a heavy maternal hand. 

Lizzie was the child who had decorated 
herself with the roses. Seixas saw them 
hanging rather limply in her straight black 
hair, and as he walked on it occurred to him 
that the contents of his collecting-box would 
be more appreciated by children like this 
one than by his poor little pupil who cared 
only for an appearance of life and growth in 
her flowers. In the hospital there would be 
no earth for her profitless planting. Seixas 
swerved from his course, taking a side street 
toward Broadway. 

He had a flower-pot under his arm when 
he turned back to the east, but his quest for 
it had taken him several blocks up town. so 
that his first sight of Bellevue was its forbid. 
ding Twenty-eighth Street wall. A_ rank 
smell of laudanum came from the small, deep 
window-openings. The dust rose about him. 
The midday sun beat down on the ragged 
grime of the river traffic. He followed under 
the towers, seeking some means of access. 
At the foot of the street, where a cheerful clan 
of wharf-rats sat philosophizing, the wall 
gave abruptly into the water, but the dock on 
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Seixas and 


which he stood ran out beyond; he could see 
the gray tents in the inclosure, the bench:s 
and lounging convalescents, the grass and 
the flower-beds. It was a world apart. 

Without questioning the quality of the turf, 
he hastened back as he had come, and passed 
down First Avenue, chafing at the closed am- 
bulance gates, until a placard directed him to 
the Twenty-sixth Street entrance. 

“Where are the children that get hurt?” 
he asked, tartly. He had entered without 
ceremony, and was stranded near the reception 
office. 

« Scattered,” answered a hurried doctor. 

“Where?” demanded Seixas. 

“In the Twenty-eighth Street wing and 
wards on the upper floors, and in Ward 12. 
There’s the elevator.” 

Seixas waited for no elevator, but, directed 
by passing nurses, physicians, and attendants, 
made his way up the angled staircases. 

« Straight through,” said an adviser on the 
fourth floor. Seixas had drawn back like an 
intruder from a group of mothers and babies, 
taking off his forgotten hat. 

The babies were lusty little souls for the 
most part, looking as if they had come to go 
through a long programme. “ Where are 
they all starting for?” he found himself won- 
dering as he walked with downcast eyes 
among these Jate entries in the race. “ Bad 
picking they'll get along their track. They 
ought to be turned out into pasture, poor little 
brats !” 

In another ward a man who sat by his cot 
rolling bandages looked up curiously. Seixas 
had not the aspect of a philanthropist, and 
visiting doctors do not carry flower-pots. 
Another man stirred nervously and drew up 
hiscounterpane. Seixas stood still a moment, 
strangely bewildered by realizing that all this 
white, silent, pain-scourged place was here, 
not for a day, but forever. Then the sound 
of children’s voices reached him, giving him 
his bearings again. 

He had no need to ask for the Younkins 
imp in the sunny end ward to which the 
voices drew him. She was sitting on a toy 
table in the middle of the room, her head 
bandaged, her arm in a sling. “Is them for 
me?” she cried at sight of Seixas. “ Will 
they grow ?” 

“If you water ’em,” replied the professor, 
setting the pot down beside her. “How'd 
you get here ?” 

“Ambulance brung me. 


How’d you?” 
“Walked,” admitted 


Seixas, while his 
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glance wandered among the many high-railed 
cribs from which small pale faces turned 
toward him. There was something that 
choked him in the buoyant hopefulness of 
their eyes. 

At the other end of the room a nurse was 
busy sorting clothes near a closetdoor. She 
looked at the visitor, but the flowers were his 
passport, and she left him to his own devices. 

“Can you pick ’em off?” An enterprising 
little chap in an iron frame or harness had 
hobbled to the flower-pot. 

“No,” said the Younkins imp, guarding 
the treasure promptly with one very able 
hand. 

“ Do you like ’em picked ?” asked Seixas, 
remembering the tin box still under his arm. 

The little fellow’s grin unfastened the box. 
“Here’s a bunch for you,” said Seixas. 
“Don’t you two want to take some to the 
rest?” he asked, turning to the Younkins imp. 

“ Can’t walk,” she answered, raising a 
bandaged ankle and grimacing with the pain. 

“] kin,” said the harnessed boy, with his 
flowers at his nose. 

Seixas gave him the roses, but as he watched 
the little fellow journeying toward the expect- 
ant watchers it occurred to him that he him 
self could make the round more easily. He 
followed and took part of the flowers. “ Here,” 
he said, selecting a child that did not seem 
crippled ; “do you like ’em?” 

The sound-looking boy did like them. He 
said nothing, but, taking them eagerly, laid 
them down, and with his right hand separated 
the meager fingers of his left to put them in. 
Seixas turned abruptly to a crib whose in- 
mate was sitting up and playing with a doll. 
He dropped his contribution beside her and 
asked, a little huskily, “ What are you going 
to do with them?” 

“ Thank you, I’d like my doll to wear’em,” 
said the little mother, trying to catch them 
into the doll’s clothes by their thorns. 

“ Here,” said Seixas, fumbliog under his 
coat lapel and producing a pin. 

“Do you like the red ones or the white 
ones ?” he asked the next girl. “You don’t 
have any doll to wear ’em; what'll you do 
with ’em ?” 

“I wish you’d put ’em where I could smell 
’em.” she said, and Seixas saw that she could 
not raise her arms. He held the flowers so 
that she could bury her face in them a little, 
and then, searching again under his coat 
lapel, he pinned them to her night-dress with 
awkward, shaking hands, 
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It was no use singling out the children who 
did not look sick ; he had begun by avoiding 
a crib where a baby was lying very flat, with 
one bandaged leg stretched slightly upward, 
strapped in position; but when he reached it 
the dazed apathy in the little face was a posi- 
tive relief. It seemed as if final renunciation 
would not be a surprise to her. 

* I’ve saved some of both kinds for you,” 
he said. 

«She wants a drink of water.” His fellow- 
worker of the harness had disposed of his 
roses, and stood at Seixas’s knee with a glass 
which he could not reach over the railings of 
the crib. Seixas took the water and lifted 
the child slightly to let her drink. Her 
cheek was so transparently white that the 
rough, heavy coat it nestled against grew 
almost repugnant to him. But the bearded 
face which had frightened the children when 
he entered had something in it which they 
put up their hands to now, if the hands were 
free to move. The baby clung to him when 
he would have laid her down. As he held 
her, a breath from the great wild hills of his 
boyhood came to him—these pale ciildren 
had been cheated by life. 

A soft rubber ball bounded from the other 
end of the room, and Seixas straightened 
up in time to be its target. The harnessed 
boy and the Younkins imp had begun a 
game with active souls across the ward. 
« Peg it to me,” ordered the pupil. 

“ That I will,’ said Seixas. 

The pupil could use only one hand, and 
the harnessed boy was slow. The big, mus- 
cular professor had lively work while the 
game lasted, and he did not see young Dr. 
Beverley come to the door of the ward and 
stand there speechless. The professor was 
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looking very warm and breathless, and the 
roses from the graveyard were scattered . ver 
all the cots. Beverley gathered up his lip. as 
if to whistle, and then stepped back. ‘che 
ball was bounding toward him, ani he did 
not wish to interrupt the game. 


That evening, as the professor was g ing 
in to dinner, he fancied he heard his name 
spoken by the men already in the dining- 
room. He glared from Stuyvesant to Mor- 
gan as he entered, from Morgan to Foster, 
and from Foster to Beverley. The two older 
men appeared unconscious. Foster was lost 
in thought. Beverley turned to him with: the 
eyes of innocence. 

“Sit down while the table’s here,” he 
urged. ‘Foster is cooking up a scheme for 
running it from under our noses electrically, 
to bave the plates changed in the kitchen. | 
want to make hay while tbe sun shines. 
Here at the foot I’m bound to be bowled 
over when it s‘arts.” 

“’Twouldn’t be much loss,” said Seixas, 
sitting down. 

Foster suddenly came to himself and looked 
about him, brushing the hair back from his 
forehead. ‘What were you fellows saying 
about Seixas’s drawer of poetry ?” he asked. 

“Drawer of poetry!” snapped Seixas. 
“I’m thankful to say I don't have any such 
rubbish about me,’ and tke hitched his chair 
forward with a bang. 

The double spring-locks had closed. but 
Beverley and Stuyvesant and Morgan knew 
what there was inside, and they looked down 
into their plates and smiled. 

Foster still stared around him inquiringly. 
“I’m sure I heard you talking about it,” he 
said. 


A Dream-Chase 


By Priscilla Leonard 


I met, in dreams, an eager crowd 
Whose restless haste no pause allowed. 
One carried high a gilded net, 

One held a sugared snare—but yet, 
Indifferent, in the azure sky 

Their fragile quarry floated nigh. 
“What is it that you chase?” I cried, 
And each with hopeful voice replied, 

“ We seek the crown of all success, 
The Butterfly of Happiness !” 


Fluttering, floating, here and there, 
The wanderer wavered through the air, 
Each painted, iridescent wing 

Bright with the colors of the spring. 
On, on it ranged, beyond their quest, 
And settled in contented rest 

Upon—a larkspur’s spike of blue! 
And, in my dream, I smiled to view 

A cottage flower—no more, no less— 
The resting-place of Happiness ! 
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The Highlands of Kentucky 


By Grace F. Ryan 


NE who has never visited this land 
of spianing-wheels, patchwork quilts, 
feather beds, and fireplaces, might 
wonder why the inhabitants should be so far 
beh'nd the times. But when once he had 


traveled over the mountain roads—stcep, 
rocky, all but impassable it seemed to me as | 
tremblingly sat in my saddle—he might easily 
They are so shut in! 


understand the reason. 
Rocks and hills 
onallsides have 
proved an ef- 
fectual barrier 
against the on- 
ward march of 
civilization. Af- 
ter holding fast 
with both my 
hands while my 
horse carefully 
picked his way 
over the stones. 
I found myself 
at last, one cool 
May evening. 
in a comforta- 
ble log cabin 
out on “ Lone- 
some Creek,” 
seated before a 
rousing fire in 
the old _ fire- 
place. 

The main liv- 
ing-room. called 
the “big house,” 
was _papered 
with old news- 
papers. One 


Introductions quickly showed that we were 
in a country of peculiar names. Canzadie, 
Charlottie, Bethadie, and Louisa were some 
of our new friends; later I met Hélen and 
Lafayette, and was told of a baby who had 
started out in life with the distinguished title 
of “ Judge” asagivenname. One afternoon 
“(eneral’’ Foster, his young wife and two 
babies, came to call. I had frequently heard 

ot General” 
Foster, and ex- 
pected to see a 
pompous. elder- 
ly gentleman 
answerin, to 
the title. He 
proved to be a 
small and de- 
cidedly peace- 
able-looking 
man, twenty- 
four years old 
perhaps. ‘“ Gez:- 
eral ? W hy, 
yes,” was the 
answer to my 
astonished 
question. “ He 
never had any 
other name.” 
Lonesome 
Creek, however, 
could hardly 
have received 
a more appro- 
priate name; a 
more desolate 
spot it would 
be difficult to 





window and the 
open door were 
considered enough for light. There were three 
old-fas)ioned high-post bedsteads, strung with 
cord, on one side of the room, and on another 
the one rocking-chair, where sat the dear old 
grandmother peacefully smoking her pipe. 
The rest of us sat on low, straight-backed, 
home-made chairs, the seats of which were 
woven of oak strips. Carpets were an un- 
known luxury. On the wall were two or 
three brightly colored charts representing 
Scenes from the Bible, 


A FRIENDLY “ MOUNTAINEER” 


imagine. It was 
at least fifteen 
miles from the railroad, with high hills on 
every side, and the settlers were scattered 
on widely distant farms. Our hos‘s were 
unusually fortunate in having neighbors, 
‘squatters ’ who lived in small log cabins on 
the farm. I accepted an invitation one after- 
noon from little Shelby Gregory to visit 
Aunt Vienna’s by a short cut through the 
woods, “past Ben Stevens’ place.” The 
“place” turned out to be a one-story cabin. 


with one door and no windows, fenced about 
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The Highlands of Kentucky 


with a five or six rail fence. Surmounting 
the latter, somewhat embarrassed by the gaze 
of the Stevens family, I accepted the hos- 
pitable invitation to enter the house. And 
what a tiny home it was! One room, con- 
taining two or three home-made beds, not 
more than three chairs, and one table of do- 
mestic manufacture—all for the accommoda- 
tion of father and mother and eight children ! 
The head of the family did odd jobs about 
the farm to pay his rent. He also spent 
much of his time hunting and fishing and 
“goin’ a-sangin’.” For ginseng is to be 
found in these hills, and it can be sold for a 
good price, or exchanged at the settlement 
store for coffee, flour, and other necessaries 
of life. ‘Ussly,” the mother of the house- 
hold, was an industrious little woman, and 
added to the income by helping her neigh- 
bors at their spinning. 

But if the mountaineer’s house is small 
at times, his hospitality is never contracted. 
The parting words, when good-bys are said 
after a friendly call, are always, “ Why, stay 
all night!” The correct form of reply will 
follow: “ Cain’t to-night; you-all better come 
home with us.” If either invitation should 
be accepted, as does not often happen, the 
hosts would be in no wise inconvenienced. It 
is always felt that there is plenty of room, and 
there frequently is. In one home we found 
four beds in the “ big house,” two in the room 
where the meals were eaten, two in the kitch- 
en. two in aside room, and six in the loft 
overhead—a total of sixteen beds in a house 
of five rooms. One day a party of us, num- 
bering seven in all, walked over to Tom 
Boyd’s to see some spinning-wheels belonging 
to his mother, Lodusky Boyd. The Boyd 
home was a log cabin without windows, though 
having two outside doors; the family con- 
sisted of Tom, his wife, his mother, and six 
children. There were also two lodgers who 
paid for their board by bringing in game and 
fish. After inspecting the wheels and playing 
a little for the Boyds—we had brought our 
violins—we remarked that we must be return- 
ing home, about three-quarters of a mile 
away. * Why, stay all night !” Tom exclaimed, 
as heartily as if he really expected us to re- 
main. As I had counted only two beds and 
two trundle-cots in the one room, I was de- 
cidedly glad that the etiquette of the occasion 
did not compel us to accept the invitation. 

Although some of the methods of express- 
ing their hospitality were a trifle embarrass- 
ing. | think IT never met people more gener- 
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ous and kind-hearted. The mountaineer, like 
the Spaniard, invites you to make his house 
your own. “Come right in and_ waller 
around,” was the way one kindly hostess ex- 
pressed it, and so comprehensive a term hardly 
seemed to need the added invitation to “do 
anything else you have a mind to.” And, with 
all his efforts to entertain you with his best, 
the host is always profuse in his apologies. 
Meals were invariably prefaced with the state- 
ment that “they knew they hadn’t anything 
fit to eat,” and yet the tables were generally 
loaded with chickens, potatoes, corn bread, 
soda biscuit, bacon, fried eggs, coffee, sweet 
milk, buttermilk, and several kinds of syrups, 
including one made from “tree sugar,” 7. ¢., 
maple sugar. 

As in all isolated country places, much of 
the social life centers around the church. I 
shall never forget my first meeting in the 
“ church house ” at Lonesome Creek. It was 
held on the third Sunday in the month, and 
everybody from miles around was there. 
On one side of the small plain building was 
the door by which the women must all enter ; 
on the opposite side was the entrance for the 
men. A small opening had been made near 


one window, through which the stove-pipe 


projected, for the church house was minus a 
chimney. I was fortunate enough to get into 
a seat with a back. My neighbors were 
women with their Sunday bonnets—sunbon- 
nets—and young girls in all the finery they 
could muster for the occasion, for meeting- 
day in that little settlement comes only once 
amonth. Uncle Billy Graves was the preacher 
for that Sunday—an old man, over eighty 
years of age, but erect and vigorous still. 
While the last hymn was sung after the ser- 
mon, the elderly sisters of the church left 
their places one by one and went forward to 
extend the right hand of fellowship to the 
preacher. They were followed by the younger 
women and girls, and then by the men, all 
singing as they went. Then came the bene- 
diction, and we were dismissed to go out and 
stand under the trees, where we gazed at the 
people and were gazed at in return. 

We happened to be in the neighborhood of 
the Fellowship School-house one Sunday when 
there was to be Sunday-school before the 
preaching service—the only Sunday-school we 
found in that vicinity. We arrived a little 
too late for the lesson, but we found the 
school engaged with a fresh song-book from 
which some new songs were to be learned. 
As booksi were not plenty, two or three men 
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who acted as leaders stood in one corner of 
the room singing from one book. First they 
sang—through their noses—the syllables, 
“do, re, mi. mi, mi,” etc., until the whole 
school had learned the tune. Then one of 
them repeated the words, and in this way the 
song was learned. Such a thing as an organ 
is unheard of in that community. Then came 
the preaching service; but as there were 
more people than the little school-house would 
hoid, it was decided to have the meeting out- 
side under the trees. The seats were all 
carried out and given to the women, while 
the men stood in the rear. The minister was 
assisted by Nimrod Peters, a young man in 
his shirt-sleeves, who broke the monotony of 
his remarks by spitting once in a while. 

It was soon apparent that Mis’ Simmons’s 
funeral was to be preached. Mrs. Simmons 
had died several months before and had been 
buried with no service, as is the custom, and 
now Mr. Simmons had petitioned for this 
memorial ceremony. Mr. Peters opened the 
meeting by reading a chapter from the Epis- 
tles and making a short address; then there 
followed an affecting prayer by the minister. 
I felt my tears coming thickly, for poor Mr. 


Simmons was indeed an object of pity as he 
sat on the ground leaning against a tree, 
while his motherless children, six in number, 
surrounded him. But when the possibility 
of a stepmother was mentioned in the prayer, 
the solemnity of the occasion wore off a litrle. 
Then came the sermon. Mrs. Simmons had 
not been a model of all virtues, and it was 
evidently hard for Brother Rogers to say just 
the right things, but at the close he asked 
every one who would promise to be a friend 
to Mr. Simmons and his family to come for- 
ward and shake hands withthem. All—men, 
women, and children—were sobbing as if 
their hearts would break as they went for- 
ward to pledge their eternal friendship. Mean- 
while Brother Rogers went in and out among 
the groups of people, shaking hands with 
them, exhorting, shouting at the top of his 
voice that he hoped they were all on the 
road to glory. 

These belated memorial services are very 
common. As all burials must take place 
within twenty-four hours after death, there is 
not time to send word around the country to 
the friends who would like to be present at 
the services; they are consequently held as 
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long as six months or even a year after the 
death occurs. 

The school-houses of the country are few 
and far between, and are open during only 


five months of the year. As it was vacation 
at the time of our visit, there was no chance 
to see a school in session; but we met one of 
the trustees of the little school, attended by 
most of the children of the district where our 
host lived. He informed me that to attain 
the distinction of becoming a school trustee 
aman must be able to read and write, and 
must also be married. On one day in the 
year the trustees must visit the school, taking 
their dinners, and must stay all day. In lan- 
guage more emphatic than polite he told of 
the difficulty experienced in finding a man to 
filla vacancy on the board of trustees. “ We 
thought of asking Bill Jenkins,” he remarked ; 
“but he can’t read or write.” Bill was eighteen 
years of age, and the sole qualification he 
possessed was that he was married. “* Then 
we asked General Foster °—who had already 
served a term—“ but he said he’d be blamed 
if he'd take it. Jim Saunders might take it, 
but he said he didn’t see what he had to take 
his dinner and stay allday for.” It was quite 


CABIN BY 


THE WAY 


evident that in this case the office was seck- 
ing the man, with a fair prospect of not find- 
ing him. Theschool year is usually so short 
that many of the children are hardly able to 
start before it is time to stop, and naturally 
not much is accomplished. A man who can 
read readily, without spelling out the words 
as he reads, is hard to find. 

On the whole, the n.ost crying need of this 
region is a raiJroad that would bring the 
mountaineers into contact with the rest of the 
world. It was hard, indeed, to meet witha 
woman there who had even seen a train of 
cars, and even the majority of the men had 
never ventured so far away as the nearest 
railway station. An old gentleman who took 
a keen interest in the outside world, but had 
only once had the opportunity of sceing a 
train, one day met a man who had just 
come from the station, eighteen miles away. 
«“ Wall,” he remarked. “ been out to the rail- 
road, hev ye? Them kyars still runnin’ ?” 
He was assured that they were still running. 
“ Hain't they got done haulin’ yet? I thought 
they'd been done haulin’ by this time; they 
was haulin’ when | was out thar.” 

One still more venturesome soul left his 
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mountain home and traveled across the State 
to Louisville. The trip was a revelation to 
him, and when he returned home he remarked 
to his wife that “if the world was as large 
every way as it is from here to Louisville, it 
must be a whopper /” 

But, in spite of all that we found strange 
and crude in our surroundings, we parted 
from these warm-hearted and generous friends 
with sincere regret. Our last night in the 
settlement was a memorable one. It was a 
beautiful evening, and we all sat out on the 
“ gallery,” or piazza, where we had music and 
stories. ‘We all” in this case meant twenty- 
one of us, for some of the neighbors had 
come in; and when the good-nights were said, 


and the usual invitation to stay all night wis 
extended, ten of the callers accepted the °n- 
vitation! Where they were all stowed aw 

I never knew, but the capacious loft overhe « 
could probably have revealed the myste:y, 
The next morning we were all astir bright 
and early. The breakfast was quickly eate: 

the good-bys said, and we climbed into the 
huge green wagon, most appropriately calied 
a “ jolt-wagon.” and away we bumped over 
rocks and hills to the nearest settlement, 
where we changed wagons for the county 
seat. Soon we were on our way northward, 
and rapidly leaving behind us this pleasant 
region of spinning-wheels, fireplaces, and 
unreflecting hospitality. 


The Life and Letters of Paul 


VI.—Pavl at Corinth 
By Lyman Abbott 


ORTY-FIVE miles from Athens lies, 
F or rather formerly lay, the city of 
Corinth. If Athens may be called 

the Boston, Corinth may be called the New 
York, of Greece. It was the commercial me- 
tropolis of Achaia. It is situated on an isth- 
mus between two seas, the A°gean on the east, 
the Ionian on the west; and ona plain be- 
tween two ranges of hills separating northern 
from southern Greece. Commerce, to avoid 
the stormy peninsula, came to Corinth, where 
either the goods were transshipped or the ves- 
sels were carried by a kind of roadway from 
one sea to the other; traders desiring to pass 
from northern to southern Greece were com- 
pelled to pass at Corinth through the moun- 
tain ranges which separated northern and 
southern Greece. Hence Corinth was the 
gateway of both internal and marine com- 
merce. It was the commercial metropolis of 
ancient Greece. And its glory and its shame 
were those of a great commercial metropolis. 
It had been a great and a glorious city. 
“The light of all Greece,” Cicero calls it. 
But two hundred years before Paul’s visit it 
had been visited by a Roman army, and 
vengeance had been taken upon it for some 
real or fancied insult put upon Rome. Ithad 
been given over tosack. The men had been 
killed, the women and the children had been 
sold into slavery, and the city, with its tem- 
ples and its altars and its public buildings, 


had been given to the flames. Fora hundred 
years it lay in ruins. Then Julius Cesar 
resolved to rebuild it. He sent thither Roman 
colonists, and it regained something of its 
ancient eminence, though never the whole. 
This city, with a great foreign popula- 
tion gathered in it, still had a great com- 
merce and enjoyed commercial privileges and 
some political and social privileges as well. 
For it was the natural capital of Greece. 
And whatever example Corinth set, Greece 
was likely to follow. What Paris has been 
to France, that in some sense Corinth was to 
Greece. It was pervaded by the commercial 
spirit. We are mistaken if we imagine the 
Greeks to have been exclusively an intellectual 
people. They were also a very commercial 
people. Five hundred years and more before, 
Pindar had said, “ Money, money, money 
makes the man,” in bitter satire of his coun- 
trymen ; and this spirit that money makes 
the man was nowhere in Greece embodied 
as it was in Corinth. It was a city given 
over to luxury and to the vices of luxury. 
Greece was never a very highly moral State. 
and Corinth was pre-eminently an immoral 
city even for Greece. The religion of that 
day had nothing to do with morality. There 
was no attempt on the part of the priests in 
the temples to promote moral life. It is 
said that there were a thousand prostitutes 
connected with the temple to Venus, That 
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simple fact is sufficient to indicate how little 
effect the religion of Greece had in promot- 
ing moral life. The women of Corinth were 
left, for the most part, to grow up in igno- 
rance, and were kept in seclusion in their 
homes. Only the prostitutes were educated. 
They had their receptions, and with them the 
wisest and the best, the philosophers and the 
moralists, were wont to gather for brilliant 
conversation with one another and with 
women who in our time we would not allow 
within our homes. So far had this gone that 
it became a proverb in Greece; for a woman 
to become devoted to a life of shame was 
called in Greece to Corinthianize. 

This moral quality of Corinth had affected 
its intellectual quality. Philosophy was no 
longer philosophy. It was sophism. The 
sophists were teachers of a pseudo-phi- 
losophy. They organized their schools, plied 
the arts of the rhetorician and, perhaps it 
should be said, of the logician, certainly of the 
dialectician. They plied them for money— 
which was perhaps legitimate ; they plied them 
not for truth—which was certainly not at all 
legitimate. The average teacher in Corinth 
had that idea of the duty of a professor of 
instruction which is entertained and frankly 
avowed by some journalists at the present 
day respecting the profession of journalism. 
They say that the newspaper is a commercial 
enterprise; it gives to the people what the 
people want; if you do not like the newspaper, 
you must change the appetite of the people. 
So these professors of rhetoric and logic in 
Corinth said, “ We are conducting a commer- 
cial enterprise, and we give the people what 
the people want.” And what the people want- 
ed was ingenuity in intellectual fence. The 
sophist pretended to know everything and 
to teach everything. He would talk to you 
on any subject you wanted to be talked to 
about. Much, again, like some modern jour- 
nalists!' It made little difference to him 
whether he knew anything about it or not; 
he had skill in intellectual fence, and that was 
enough. He would discuss, therefore, all 
manner of questions—political, moral, philo- 
sophical, abstract, concrete, religious, secular, 
terrestrial, celestial, present, future. Long 
before this time Plato had, with biting sar- 
casm, characterized these teachers of sophism, 
with whom Paul was to come in conflict in 
Corinth, and this is his characterization of 
them: « A sophist,” he says—these are not, 
indeed, his exact words, but an epitome from 
one of his dialogues—“a sophist is one 
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skilled in a contradictious, dissembling. un- 
intelligent, indefinite, fantastic, juggling-with- 
words art of imposition.” That is a Greek 
philosopher’s definition of Greek sophism.? 

There was, however, a moral element in 
Greece, and it was strenuous and muscular. 
It was known as Stoicism. It does not come 
within the province of this paper to trace 
the rise and growth of Stoicism, nor to enter 
into any analysis of it; it is enough to say 
that it was a real and genuine protest against 
the immorality of life and against the super- 
ficialism of philosophy. But it was, in the 
first place, materialism pure and simple. 
The Stoic was what we call in modern times 
amonist. He thought there was only one 
thing in the world, namely, matter, and force 
which is simply a subtle form of matter, and 
that God and the soul were themselves forms 
of matter and of force. He did not recog- 
nize a personal God; but he did recognize 
law. There was an inherent, an indestruc- 
tible law, and men should obey this law, not 
because they must, as though they were ma- 
chines, but because obedience was reasonable. 
The Pharisee rested the duty of obligation to 
law upon conscience; the Stoic rested it upon 
reason. Thus there was a protest against 
the immorality of the time, because it was 
irrational; and equally a protest against the 
superficial philosophy of the time, because 
it was irrational. Of the faith which per- 
ceives the invisible, of the hope which be- 
lieves that righteousness brings reward here 
or hereafter, peace now or peace in eternity, 
and of the love which feels a sympathy for 
men and a desire to serve them with unre- 
warded activity, there is scarce any trace to 
be found in the writings of the Stoics, who 
were the moralists of the firstcentury. There 
is very little of it to be found even in Marcus 
Aurelius, the Stoic of a later age, already 
pervaded in some measure by the spirit of 
Christianity. 

Into this city, then, with its commercial 
spirit, with its immoral life, with its super- 
ficial philosophy, with its morality, so far as 
it had any morality, resting upon pure reason 
and upon nothing else—into this city came 
Paul, disheartened, discouraged. His mission 
up to this time had been, it seemcd to him, 
a failure. He had started out with high 
hopes from Arabia. He had come back to 
Damascus to tell the Pharisees, of whom he 
was one, that Jesus of Nazareth was the 


1See Plato’s “ Sophist,” and Jowett’s Introduction 
thereto. 
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Messiah, and they drove him from the city. 
He went upto Jerusalem. “Surely,” he said, 
“they will hear me; they know me; they 
know how earnest I was in persecuting the 
Christians, and now that I have the light 
I can give it to them.” He tried to give 
it to them, and they treated him. or would 
have treated him if they could, as they had 
treated his Master. He had to flee from Je- 
rusalem. He had undertaken almost single- 
handed to carry this message into Greece. 
The Christian Church had very little faith in 
his mission. It did not believe that Chris- 
tianity applied to the pagans. And he had 
gone out with very little blessing, except 
that of the prayer-meeting at Antioch; and 
nothing had come of it. He had gone tocity 
after city, to synagogue after synagogue, and 
every synagogue had treated him as he had 
been treated at Damascus and Jerusalem. 
And when he turned from the synagogue to 
the pagans, he found himself at once con- 
fronted with the charge of endeavoring to 
raise an insurrection, to create animosity to 
the Roman Empire and the Roman Emperor, 
and to initiate a new kingdom. He was 
silenced by the Roman authorities. In no 


single place had he been able to stay more 


than a few days or a few weeks at the utmost. 
He came to Corinth disheartened and dis- 
couraged. “I was with you,” he says, “in 
fear and in weakness, and in much trembling.”’ 

He reviewed the past, and he saw that his 
message of a second coming of Christ within 
the present. generation to revolutionize the 
world had accomplished nothing. He looked 
out upon Corinth, and he saw that the hope 
of another sensuous glory was a poor weapon 
with which to attack a present sensuous glory ; 
that a future kingdom of heaven would have 
no power in it to stir the heart of a people 
given over to commercial and luxurious 
splendor in their own time. They might well 
have answered, had they known the proverb, 
«A bird in the hand is worth two in the bush,” 
and their answer would not have been wholly 
unreasonable. 

Moreover, he had been following the Christ, 
and he had received more and more the Christ 
spirit. He had come to see what at first he 
did not see, the glory of humiliation, the 
riches of poverty, the exaltation of abasement, 
the radiancy of self-sacrifice. He began, as 
he had in other cities, at first, apparently, 
accomplishing nothing. But when compan- 
ions came, he took heart of courage, and went 
into the synagogue and preached. There he 


met with the same experience he had n >t 
before. The people would not hear; th-y 
turned him out. But he did not meet it as 
had met it before, by fleeing to another ci:,, 
He cast down before the Jewish opponeii 
the gauntlet of defiance. He took refuge in 
a house adjoining the synagogue, took w 
him one who had been converted to Chiis- 
tianity, the ruler of the synagogue, and set 
what might be called a rival synagogue alons 
side. And thus he began his real ministry i 
Corinth. 

The Jews presently tried the same tactics 
they had tried successfully at Philippi and 
Thessalonica. They made an assault upon 
him and brought him before the Roman 
Governor, a brother of the famous Seneca. 
But now they had no charge which they could 
bring against Paul. They could not charge 
him with preaching a new king and a new 
kingdom; for the theme of his preaching had 
changed. And when Gallio had investigated 
and heard what they had to say, his answer 
was, in substance, this: “If this concerned 
Roman law, I would hear it; but it is a mat- 
ter of words and names and your own reliy- 
ion: to bea judge of these matters I have no 
mind.” And he drove them from his judg. 
ment-seat. And then the Greeks took the 
ruler of the synagogue who had brought the 
complaint against Paul, and beat him before 
the judgment-seat, and Gallio let them do it; 
he did not care. 

So much for Paul’s outward experience. 
He remained there a year and a half. What 
did he preach? The omissions of the Bible 
are marvelous, and some of them inexplicable. 
Why is it that Luke gave us the report of 
Paul's sermon at Athens, when nothing came 
of the preaching, and has given us no report 
of any sermon at Corinth, out of which grew 
the first considerable and prosperous church? 
But if Luke has not reported the Corin‘hian 
preaching, Pauls Epistle gives us some hints 
concerning its character. He resolved, in 
the first place, that he would not be con- 
founded with the sophists. “The Greeks,” 
he said, “are seeking for reason—sophism, 
skill in dialectics, ingenious fence, fine rhet- 
oric; I will have nothing to do with that.” 
He was afraid lest he should be confounded 
with these ingenious dialecticians. While ihe 
Greeks seek for skill in sophism, the Jews 
seek some miracle, some sign, some wonderful 
display of power. They want the glorious 
coming of a Messiah; they want the maniles- 
tation of a divine power, in some supernatural 
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way, and I will notgive them that. I saw, he 
says. in substance, that these are ineffective, 
and I determined that among you I would know 
nothing save Jesus Christ and him crucified. 

That text has been often misquoted ; as if 
Paul said, “I determined to know nothing 
save Jesus Christ and him crucified.” But he 
did not. What he said was this: “I deter- 
mined to know nothing among you save Jesus 
Christ and him crucified.” It is as if he had 
said, “I came to a city mired in luxury and 
in self-indulgence; notorious for its infamous 
license; tickling itself with pseudo-philosophy 
that did not affect the moral life ; a city whose 
only moral movement was a movement founded 
on pure reason, not on conscience; a city in 
which meekness, gentleness, forgiveness, kind- 
ness, self-abasement, and humiliation were 
absolutely unknown, or known only to be 
scoffed at; and I resolved to put away all the 
instruments on which I had before relied, all 
the methods I had before employed, and rely 
wholly upon the story of Christ and his cross ; 
I resolved that I would rest my preaching, 
not on the glory of a Christ yet to come, but 
on the glory of a Christ who has already 
come; not on a glory to be revealed in clouds 
and angels and power, but on a glory that is 
revealed in poverty, humiliation, crucifixion. 
In doing this, I resolved. too, that I would 
appeal to the spiritual that is in man. I 
would no longer appeal to men’s ambition, and 
think I sanctified them by presenting them a 
celestial picture to respond to their ambition. 
I came to see that in every man there is a 
power of insight, and I resolved that I would 
try to awaken that, dormant as it is, and 
make men see the invisible.” Listen to_ his 
account of his own purpose :! 

And IT, brethren, when I came to you, came 
not with an ambition to excel other teachers in 
thetorical or sophistical skill, in declaring to you 
my testimony concerning God. for I did not 
choose to know anything among you but Jesus 
Christ and him crucified. And in weakness and 
in fear and in much trembling was 1 with you, 
and my speech and my preaching were not of 
persuasive words of wisdom, but were a manifes- 
tation of the spirit and of power, that your faith 
might not rest in the wisdom of men but in the 
power of God. Yet we can speak wisdom, and 
we do, among them who are full grown, but not 
the wisdom of this age, neither of the rulers of 
this age, who are becoming quite good for noth- 
ing. But the wisdom we speak is the wisdom 
of God, a mystical wisdom, a hidden wisdom, 


_— 


'The word which I sometimes translate ‘‘ wisdom” 
and sometimes “sophism,” in this paraphrase, is the 
Same word in the Greek. There is a play in the Greek 


Which | have not found possible to represent in the 
English, 
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which God prepared before the ages and which 
is to result in our glory, which none of the rulers 
of this age know, for if they had known they 
would not have crucified the Lord of this glory. 
But, as it is written, that which the eye has not 
seen and the ear has not heard and it has not 
entered into the heart of man to conceive, these 
God has prepared for those who love him. But 
God has declared them to us through the Spint, 
for the spirit (of man) searches all things, even 
the deep things of God. For who among men 
knows the experiences of man except the spirit 
of man which is inhim? Soalsothe experiences 
of God knoweth no one except the Spirit of God. 
But we have received, not the spirit of the world, 
but the spirit which comes forth from God, in 
order that we may know the experiences which 
are freely imparted to us by God, of which we 
speak, not in forms of speech which can be 
taught by human wisdom, but 1n such as are 
taught by the Spirit, interpreting to spiritual men 
spiritual truths. But the sensuous man does not 
even receive the things of the Spirit of God, for 
they are foolishness to him, and he is unable to 
understand them, because they are spiritually 
discerned. But the spiritual man discerns all 
things, but he himself is discerned by no one. 
“For who ever knew the mind of the Lord to in- 
struct him ?’’? but we have the mind of Christ. 


Up to this time in Paul’s experience he has 
said nothing about the crucifixion, except 
incidentally to refer to the death of Christ. 
as a basis for setting forth the resurrection 
of Christ. From this time forth he has almost 
nothing to say about the resurrection of 
Christ; so little, apparently, in his preaching 
to the Corinthians that some of the church 
came to the conclusion that there was no 
resurrection, and he writes them at leneth on 
the subject. In his previous sermons and in 
his previous le:ters to the Thessalonians he has 
nothing to say about the crucifixion and much 
to say of the second coming; in his future 
letters, almost nothing to say of the second 
coming. Instead: he will depart and be with 
Christ; he will be absent from the body and 
present with the Lord ; a crown of righteous- 
ness prepared for him awaits him.? Chris- 
tianity becomes more and more to him a pres- 
ent life, less and less a mere hope of a future 
life. It is after this that he writes to the 
Romans that men are justified by faith alone. 
It is after this that he writes to the Philip- 
pians that because Christ hath humbled him- 
self, and taken the form of a servant, and been 
obedient even unto death, and that the death 
of the cross, therefore God hath highly ex- 
alted him. It is after this, too, that he writes 
to the Galatians, in mystical phrase, that he is 


1 Quoted from Isaiah xl., 13. 

_? In his Epistles to the Corinthians there are only _in- 
—— : een to the second coming: ¢.g.,1 Cor, 
1, 7 $ XVe 
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crucified with Christ, nevertheless he lives ; yet 
not he, but Christlives in him. It is after this 
that he writes to the Corinthians that, even 
if he had known Christ after the flesh, he 
would not care for the knowledge, so sur- 
passing is the mystical and spiritual vision of 
the ever-present Christ. From this time forth 
he is the preacher of these two things: First, 
the glory of self-sacrifice ; and, secondly, the 
mystical life of the inward faith. 

Thus we have traced in Paul's experience 
three stages. In the first we see him a Phari- 
see. He isconscientious; he has studied the 
law; he believes in it; he endeavors to fulfill 
it; and as regards what we call the cere- 
monial law—that is, as regards the law defin- 
ing man’s especial obligations to God—he is 
blameless. But he has hope of a Messiah, 
who is coming to make Jerusalem the queen 
city of the world, and when he sees a sect 
arising which declares that the Crucified One 
is the Messiah, he will have none of it, and 
when it grows strong, he sets himself to work 
to destroy it. In the second stage of his 
spiritual experience he has seen this crucified 
Saviour risen; he has thus brought to him 
the consciousness of the resurrection ; in that 
consciousness of the resurrection he gets his 
conviction that Jesus is the Messiah. But 
he still believes in the Pharisaic conception 
of the kingdom of God; he still thinks that 
the Messiah is straightway coming to bring 
about that kingdom of God. and he goes forth 
as the herald of a coming king. In the third 
stage of his experience he is no longer a Phari- 
see, and he is no longer a Pharisaic Christian. 
He sees there is no glory like the glory of 
self-abasement and self-sacrifice; that there 


is no evidence of religion like the evidence of 
the inward witness of the soul itself. He 
speaks asa mystic to mystics, as a spiritual nan 
to spiritual men, and he sets forth the glory 
of the life which has been lived on the earth. 
And when the glory of the risen Christ or 
the glory of the Christ before the beginning 
of the world is referred to, it is only that it 
may intensify the glory of the earthly carcer. 

Along with this change comes a change in 
his conception of his function and his work. 
He begins to see now that the Roman Empire 
is to last. He begins to see that the Christian 
religion must be made the religion of the 
Roman Empire. He no longer goes from 
place to place as a mere herald of a coming 
king. Hestays a year and a half in Corinth; 
he stays two years in Ephesus. He plans 
also to extend his missionary tour. He re- 
solves that he will go to Rome.’ A little later 
he resolves to go from Rome to Spain,” the 
westernmost boundary of the Roman Empire. 
He has enlarged the conception of his mis- 
sion—it is to make faith in Christ the faith 
of the Roman Empire. He has changed his 
conception of the instrument of power—it 
is no longer the glory of a Coming One, it 
is the glory of One who has come and has 
dwelt upon the earth. And he has changed 
the method of his address—he does not ap- 
peal to the reason, endeavoring to win men 
by philosophical argument; he does not ad- 
dress himself to the appetite for the marvel- 
ous, promising in a second coming a miracle 
greater than any that has been wrought; he 
addresses himself to the spiritual in man. 
awakening in him that which shall perceive 
the divine love. 


How We Live at a Frontier Fort 
By Maria Brace Kimball 


thousand feet above the sea, lies Fort 

Wingate, the border post of which we 
write. Seventeen miles east of us the crest 
of the Rocky Mountains divides the Atlantic 
and the Pacific slopes of the continent. Up 
the eastern incline we have traversed the sand 
wastes, the lava-beds, and the pifion groves 
of New Mexico; down the western, we look 
out upon the wide and desolate sweep of 
Arizona. The fort is not a strong place of 
defense, with moat and rampart and bastion ; 
it consists essentially of low adobe buildings 


ie the New Mexican highlands, seven 


which inclose a quadrangular parade-ground. 
On three sides of the square are houses for 
officers and their families, and on the fourth 
are barracks for eight trocps of cavalry. 
Outside the central quadrangle are the store- 
houses, the hospital, the magazine, the laun- 
dresses’ quarters or “Soap-suds Row,” an4 
the stables. The angular architecture of 
the fort seems drawn up at “ Attention” 
against the dazzling blue sky of New Mexico: 
Nature, however, relieves the squareness and 


1 Acts xix., 21. 
2 Rom. xv., 24, 28. 
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How We Live at a Frontier Fort 


grayness of the earth-colored houses by a 
drapery of wild clematis and woodbine in 
summer, and of softening snow in winter. 
The parade-ground is brown and dusty except 
for a few sparse blades of grass and a fringe 
of struggling cottonwood-trees which border 
the irrigating ditch. Near one corner of the 
square is the guard-house, and always pacing 
in front of it a sentinel. To me his most 
welcome duty is his sonorous call of the hours 
at night; “ Twelve o'clock and all is well,” 
is a cheering word in our mountain solitude. 
At the center of the parade we look up to 
the Stars and Stripes which hang high above 
us from the flagstaff there. The flag is our 


reason for being, and as often as we see its 
bold swirls on a breezy day or its mute folds 
on a still one, we rejoice that to us is in- 
trusted this symbol of our country. 


Divider of daybreak you, cutting the air, touch’d 
by the sun, measuring the sky, 

So loved—O you banner leading the day with 
stars brought from the night! 

The soldier's day begins at sunrise. As 
the light breaks through the pines on the 
eastern horizon, the deep vibrations of the 
morning gun are followed by the lively march 
of Reveillé. That half-heard, ghostly music 
always stirs me with awe at thought of an- 
other day begun, and with pleasure in the 
lingering dream that keeps back the actuali- 
ties of day. In the barracks, however, the 
soldier is astir at once, though not without a 
struggle on the part of the trumpeter, if we 
may believe the prosaic words he has set to 
the strains of Reveillé : 

I can’t git em up, I can’t git ’em up, 

I can’t git ’em up in the morning, 

I can’t git ’em up to-day! 
Yet, when the relentless march ends, the men 
have “ turned out” and «fallen in,” and are 
ready to answer to roll-call. Throughout the 
day food, medicine, and work are administered 
at the call of the trumpets. Three times sounds 
the hum-drum, see-saw music of mess-call : 


Mess. 
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Or, as interpreted in the soldier’s rhymes:: 


Porky, porky, pork, pork ; pork without any lean. 
Soupy, soupy, soup, soup; soup with nary bean. 
Coffee, coffee, coff, coff ; weakest ever seen. 

Soon after breakfast the quick, incisive 
Sick-call summons the ill and the ailing to 
the hospital. There complaints are sifted by 
the surgeon, the sick are put to bed, the 
half-sick excused from duty, and the would- 
be sick set to work. Work in the frontier 
post includes all the trades, from sawing of 
logs to mending of shoes; for the soldier is 
no specialist, but an all-round character, who 
must dig and plant, cook and scrub, as well 
as ride, shoot, and saber. 

The most picturesque moments of the 
soldier’s day at Fort Wingate are Guard- 
Mounting and Retreat. Guard-Mounting 
takes place at nine o'clock in the morn- 
ing. Then, “with helm and blade, and 
plumes in the gay wind dancing,” the cavalry 
wheels on to the parade-grourd. The men 
assigned to guard duty for the next twenty- 
four hours are rigorously inspected, the 
column marches in review, while the band 
plays merrily. The curves of moving horses, 
the swaying of burnished brasses, and the 
stirring music, are all in accord with the flut- 
tering leaves of the aspens and the nimble air 
of morning. “Society” looks oa from ve- 
randas and board walks; greetings are ex- 
changed; horseback parties, picnics, or sew- 
ing-bees are planned. As in the old plays, 
*“ A tucket sounds,” and with a “ Flourish!’ 
our day has begun. 

“Retreat,” ominous word in war, signifies 
in peace the repose of evening. The music 
of the call for Retreat is deliciously pensive 
and languorous as the light wanes. The last 
cadence of the trumpets is followed by the 
sunset gun; then, to the stately measures of 
the “ Star-Spangled Banner,” the flag slowly 
descends till it drops to the ground with the 
closing strain. The landscape, too, fades in 
music. The embattled cliffs change into bil- 
lowy masses of reds and grays, 
The clumps of bristling pifion 
trees blend into a darkling slope 





of green. The clouds float in a 





sea of moving color. All nature 
in that breathless afterglow 
echoes the meaning of Retreat— 





peace and rest. 





From Reveillé to Retreat the 
day is occupied with saber prac- 
tice, gymnastics, and horse exer- 





cise in winter; with drills, sham 
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battles, and target practice in suramer. The 
leisure hours of the enlisted men are also 
well provided for. Outdoors he has football 
and baseball, hunting and fishing. Indoors 
he has a reading-room and library as well as 
concerts and balls. 

In the Officers’ Row the days are not less 
busy than in the barracks opposite. Though 
the average military man is not deeply inter- 
ested in general literature, upon his own sub- 
jects he is well read. He often studies, too, 
topics related to the comparatively unknown 
regions of our country which he inhabits, 
and becomes an expert in natural history, 
archeology, and Indian folk-lore. The offi- 
cer’s wife also has tactics to master in this 
land of no shops, no markets, no dressmakers. 
The daily meals require careful foresight 
when butter and eggs must be bought in 
Kansas, vegetables and fruit in California. 
The Thanksgiving turkey and celery and 
cranberries are bespoken by letter before the 
President has issued his proclamation, and 
Baby’s dolls and toys are ordered from cata- 
logues two months before Christmas. The 
sewing is done by the mother’s skillful fingers, 
aided by patterns and fashion plates. With 
all these industries she finds time to play he 
piano, to read, to visit. and to teach the chil- 
dren their earliest lessons. 

In the club-room, tales of stirring Indian 
campaigns are told and retold by the vet- 
erans; and surely those who have made the 
peace of the plains should be permitted to 
fight -their battles o’er again in the quiet of 
the garrison. These heroes of our Indian wars 
form a naive and unworldly type—that of an 
American who is unruffled by the cares of 
the voter, the competitions of trade, or the 
rivalries of civil professions. 

A different type is the young lieutenant. 
Fresh from the problems and dreams of 
West Point, he gallantly accepts the drudgery 
and discipline of the Western garrison as a 
preparation for his career. The zeal with 
which he drills and rides enters into his 
dancing and dining; he is tireless either on 
a scout or at apicnic. At length,however, 
listlessness creeps over this eager youth; for 
the monotony of duties and of pleasures is 
the chief trial of frontier life. When his 
horse palls upon him, when hops and dinners 
bore him, he tries in vain to believe that 
“only to stand and wait” is more heroic than 
to fight and win. 

Fort Wingate is on the border of the 
Navajo Reservation, where twenty thousand 


Indians have their home; it is also in tie 
neighborhood of numerous Pueblo Indiin 
settlements. Between Indians on the ove 
side and prospectors on the other, the army 
is now called to protect the white man from 
the red man and then the red man from the 
white man. One April day our garrison was 
startled by an order directing two troops of 
cavalry to proceed at once to northern New 
Mexico. Their mission was to guard the 
Navajo Indians from an invasion ot Colorado 
miners, who were said to have found gold on 
the Reservation. A march of one hundred 
and twenty miles lay before our men across 
sand wastes and mountain summits, through 
burning heat by day and freezing cold by 
night, with little grass or fuel, and water 
scarce and alkaline. Both officers and men 
knew well these hardships of field service, 
but for weeks they had heard no new story, 
had seen no new face, at Fort Wingate, and 
they welcomed marching orders, even for the 
desert. 

Forewarned, forearmed! While the kitci- 
ens of Officers’ Row were steaming forth 
dainties for the officers’ mess, the soldiers 
were laying in their goodies at the Post Ex- 
change. These consisted of cheese, jam, and 
tobacco—all snugly tied together in a red 
cotton handkerchief. Away they rode on 
their six days’ march, canteens jingling, 
sabers flashing, while the band played cheer- 
fully, “« The Girl I Left Behind Me.” Two 
months the troops watched and waited for 
intruding prospectors, but none came. Mean- 
while the army of occupation had brought a 
welcome market for grain and hay, cakes 
and pies, to the little struggling settlement of 
pioneers near their camp. When, therefore, 
the squadron turned homeward, it was with 
regretful farewells from their new-made friends 
in the desert. 

For those who stayed at Fort Wingate the 
weeks and months dragged slowly by, until 
the troops marched back into the garrison. 
Oa that day the more discreet waited within 
doors to receive their returned travelers, while 
others, field-glasses in hand, hurried down 
the road tomeet them. A moving column of 
dust resolved itself first into loaded wagons, 
then into a rambling train of pack-mules, and 
last into our band of troopers. Those bat- 
tered gray hats, worn-out gauntlets, and seamy 
boots aroused a welcome that the sleekest 
broadcloth and freshest gold lace could never 
inspire. ‘See, the conquering hero comes!” 
was spoken by all hearts as weil as by 
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trumpets and drums. The returning soldiers 
brought with them no trophies of war, ro 
halo of battle, but they had performed the 
chief duty of the standing army—to prevent 
war. Our treaty with the Navajo Indians 
had been kept inviolate, and incidentally a 
poverty-stricken community had been made 
opulent. 

Public opinion in America frowns upon the 
professional soldier. The man of books re- 
gards him as a medizval liegeman, born out 
of his time; the man of affairs looks upon 
him as an accessory of government, useful 
on occasion, yet a costly and troublesome 
piece of machinery. A strong military power 
is popularly considered a menace to liberty 
and free institutions. A standing army, on 
the contrary, fosters that military spirit which 
tends not to destroy, but to uphold and pro- 
tect government. While the enlisted man is 
withdrawn from civil pursuits, his body is 
trained in strength and endurance, his spirit 
in courage, self-sacrifice. and obedience. The 
mental drill he has received in schools is 
balanced by wholesome gymnastics for body 
and soul. Vast China, ruled by schools and 
examinations, her military spirit in utter 
decay, lost the day to little Japan, who had 
bred soldiers and sailors, and could fight as 
well as write. 

In his technical schooling, too, the soldier 
learns habits of order, punctuality, and cour- 
tesy that are invaluable in the arts of peace. 
An unbiased American observer says of 
“armed Europe :” “The army is the great 
national schocl of industry. It takes a mere 
solitary human clod from his slow field task. 
It places him among his fellows; it teaches 
him to listen, to find his speech. to use his 
eyes. There is no better foreman in the 
world than the ex-non-commissioned officer.” 

The soldier is not the enemy of arbitra- 
tion ; indeed, it is his forceful presence which 
hinders war. “ What is war,” 
said Uncle Toby, “but the get- 
ting together of quiet and harm- 
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imagination as do a Que.n and a palace, yet 
our American soldier is as true to h’s land as 
is Tommy Atkins when he says, through his 
spokesman, Rudyard Kipling: 
You ’aven’t got no families when servin’ of the 
Queen ; 
You ’aven’t got no brothers, fathers, sisters, 
wives, or sons. 
If you want to win your battles, take and work 
your bloomin’ guns ! 
A private soldier now in our ranks has written 
occasional verses that express the same loyal 
sacrifice of self. Though private Stokes can- 
not rival Kipling in the lively dash of 
“« Barrack-Room Ballads,” or Whitman in the 
solemn beat of “ Drum-Taps,” yet in « Riley’s 
Grave ”’ the soldier writes a touching epitaph 
for his fallen comrade. Tne background of 
“a long, red Texan day” and a distant brook 
surrounded by fierce Apaches is filled in with 
the “careless scamp from far New York” 
who gave his life in order to fetch water to 
the wounded : 
My God! The air was winged with lead, 
That shrieked and spat and tore, 
Until he staggered, dripping red, 
Into our midst once more 
Not infrequently in these circumstances the 
soldier’s grave is made hastily by night close 
to the picket-line; there the trampling of the 
horses obliterates all traces of burial, and 
thus cheats scalping savages and hungry 
wolves of their prey. For such an unmarked 
grave are the soldier-poet’s lines: 
The prairie flower will bloom in spring 
Around the soldier’s bed, 
The brook in loitering circles sing 
The dirges of the dead, 
The desert winds in freedom sweep 
Across the silent scene, 
And loyal hearts forever keep 
His memory fresh and green. 
Whether the sldier sleeps under the picket- 
line or in the peaceful barrack-room. his day 
ends with the slow, solemn music of “ Taps:” 





less people with their swords in 





their hands, to keep the ambitious 
and the turbulent within ! ounds?” 
Such is the service performed by 
the armies of Europe, as well a» by our little 
frontier garrisons among hostile Indians. 
Highest of all ends promoted by our army 
is the active patriotism which the soldier 
learns—“ That a country’s the thirg men 
should die for at need.” A President and a 
White House do not, perhaps, appeal to the 





The trumpets sound the notes both over his 


bed and over his grave. In the garrison the 
call means “lights out,” and with the last 
note our fort sleeps wrapped in the solitude 
of the desert. The cry of coyotes comes 
from the foot-hills, and the hoot of the owl 
from the mountain. 
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The Hushabye Coach 
A Finger Play 
By Maitha Burr Banks 


First Baby Thumbykin, wearily nedding, 

Climbs into the Hushabye stage-coach to- 
night ; 

Then good Nursie Croon, always after him 
plodding, 

Steps into her place, which is just to his 
right; 

In jumps the driver, then old Mr. Nappy, 

And Nancy o’ Fancy, with fun in her head, 

And then Dicky Dreamytop, l_ghtsome and 
happy, 

Springs into the coach, and away it has sped. 

The swift Sleepland ponies are off, who can 
follow ? 

They’ll gallop and gallop to Hushabye Hol- 
low. 

But when all the night has been frolicked 
away, 

The baby comes back to the village of Day. 

Then we open the coach, and all in a minute 

Come tumbling out all the people within it. 


The Rich Goose 


By Leora Bettison Robinson 


Once there was a rich goose going along 
with a great big bag of corn—more than he 
could eat in all his lifetime. 

As he walked on, so proud and happy. he 
met a crow. 

The crow said, “ Halloa, Mr. Goose! you’ve 
gota nice lot of corn there—too much for 
you to carry. Let me help you. I'll take 
some of your load.” 

“Oh, no,” said the goose, dolefully. “It 
is true riches are a great burden; but we 
never want anybody to help us carry them. 
Be contented with your lot. See how much 
better off you are! You can hop along and 
fly wherever you choose, and get your living 
as you can find it. A happy, free life, that I 
can remember and envy. But, then, I'm not 
going to give you any of my bag of corn. 
It’s my burden, and I’m going to bear it my- 
self.” 

“Oh, well,” said the crow, “I just made you 


a friendly offer, but if you don’t want your 
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burden lightened, I suppose you wouldn't 
mind having more corn?” 

“No, indeed. Not if it’s good solid, yel- 
low, go:den corn.” 

“ Then.” said the crow, “I can tell you of 
a scheme that will make your corn-pile get 
bigger and bigger all the time.” 

* Tell me quick,” said Mr. Goose, stopping 
in the road and putting down his corn-sack, 
but with a tight clutch on the neck of the 
bag. “Tell me quick. Life is short for 
making a fortune, and I want to die the rich- 
est goose in all the world.” 

“Well, the first thing,” said the crow. de- 
liberately, “ you must spread out all your corn 
here on the ground, so we can count it. We 
have to take stock, whe we go into business, 
and see what we have to go on, you know.” 

“What then?” asked the goose. 

“ Why, then,” said the crow, thinking very 
hard, “why, then—well, let’s count it first. 
Then we shall see what next.” 

So the goose spread all his corn out, and 
the crow said, “ Now you count on that side, 
and I'll count on this side.” 

The goose began counting—“ One, two, 
three, four, five, six, seven, eight, nine, ten— ” 
And the crow began counting—* One, two, 
three, four, five, six,seven, eight, nine, ten ”— 
but as fast as he counted a grain, he gobbled 
it up, while the goose was counting all right 
and fair. 

At last the goose Jooked up, and it seemed 
to him a lot of his corn was gone. 

“Where's my corn, Mr. Crow?” 

Then Mr. Crow. who had had enough by 
that time, laughed a great loud “Caw! caw! 
caw! caw! caw! caw! caw!” and before 
Mr. Goose could get his corn back into his 
bag, a lot more crows came, and began count- 
ing corn. So by the time Mr. Goose had 
gathered up what was left, his bag wasn’t so 
heavy ; but his heart was very heavy, for he 
felt that he had not only lest a lot of his for- 
tune, but that he had acted foolishly. 

“7 don’t want any more crow tellers in my 
bank,” he said. And the jolly crows flapped 
their wings, and with a loud laugh—*« Caw! 
caw!” off they flew. 

Mr. Goose went on, and he met a _topknot 
pigeon, and the pigeon said, “ Mr, Goose, 
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you've got a big lot of corn. 
you Carry it.” 

“ No,” said Mr. Goose, “ I don’t want any 
help.” 

“TI see,” said Mr. Pigeon. “You don’t 
want to lighten your burden; but you 
wouldn’t mind having some more corn, would 
you?” 

* No, indeed,” said Mr. Goose, “ but I’m 
not going to trust anybody—at least any 
crows.” 

“TI should think not,” said Mr. Pigeon. 
“Did you trust a crow? Anybody would 
know better than that! But I know a little 
game you can play, called ‘ Stool Pigeon,’ and 
you can make a lot of corn! I will show you 
how to play it.” 

“ All right,” said the goose. “I think I 
ought to have a little fun as I go along.” 

“Very well,” said the pigeon. “Now, 
spread out some of your corn here in a sort 
of circle, rounding up to the middle—a spiral 
sort of figure, you know; and you begin here 
on the outside, and count round and round 
clear up to the middle, and I’ll go behind 
you and count after you.” 

“Why don’t you go first, and let me come 
after you ?” 

“ No, no, that’s not the game.” 

So Mr. Goose began counting, “ One, two, 
three, four, five, six, seven, eight, nine, ten,” 
and the pigeon followed behind counting, 
« One, two, three, four, five, six, seven, eight, 
nine, ten,” but as fast as he counted the corn 
he swallowed it. So when Mr. Goose got to 
the middle and looked back, there was the 
fat pigeon bchind him just swallowing the 
last grain. 

“ Where is all my corn gone ?” 

“ That’s the game,” said the pigeon. * You 
are to find out where it is gone.” 

“Well, I don’t want any more games,” 
said the goose; and he shut up his bag, just 
as a whole flock of pigeons came to join in 
the sport. He went on, and the next one he 
met was acrane. And the crane said, “ Hal- 
loa, Mr. Goose! what a big bag of corn you 
have! More than you can use in all your 
life! Let me help you carry it.” 

“ No, thank you,” said the goose, * I don’t 
need any help.” 

“Tf you'll just swim round that big rock 
there in the pond, you'll see the most beauti- 
ful sight you ever saw! Pearls and dia- 
monds and gold fishes!” said Mr. Crane 

“ Oh, oh!” said the goose, “ I’d like to see 
all of those beautiful things !” 


Let me help 
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“T’ll stay here and take care of your corn 
for you,” said Mr. Crane. 

So Mr. Goose tied the bag up tighter, and 
left Mr. Crane to watch his corn, while he 
went off to see sights. Then the goose 
swam round the rock. When he came back 
he said, “I didn’t see anything so very 
pretty.” 

“What you see in this world,” said the 
crane, “depends on the eyes you look with.” 

Now Mr. Crane had fixed up the bag so it 
looked just as it did when he took charge of 
it. But when Mr. Goose took it up, he said, 
‘Where’s my corn gone? My bag is lighter 
than it was.” 

Then the crane dropped his proud head, 
gave a long screech, and flew off to Canada. 

Mr. Goose went on and on, and met Mrs. 
lsrown-Leghorn, who had a hyphen in her 
name, and ten little chicks trying to keep up 
with her. And Mrs. Brown-Leghorn said, 
“Mr. Goose, don’t you find your riches a 
great burden to you?” 

‘Oh, yes,” said Mr. Goose, sighing, “ in- 
deed I do. No one knows what we rich 
geese have to bear!” 

“It seems to me,” said Mrs. Brown-Leg- 
horn, “ that I would like it. I would like to 
try it, anyhow. Here I have to scratch for 
my living, and often can’t get enough for my 
dear little chicks with all my scratching.” 

“My dear lady,” said the goose, “you 
don’t know when you are well off. I look 
back to the days when I was a little bare- 
footed gosling, with hardly a feather to my 
back, as my happiest days. Ah, you don’t 
begin to know the cares and the worries of 
the rich !” 

“No,” said Mrs. Brown-Leghorn, “but I 
would like to. Ifyou have such a hard time, 
Mr. Goose, why don’t you let me help you? 
I will gladly help you carry some of your 
load.” 

“ No, no,” said Mr. Goose. hugging his 
bag tighter. “I can’t part with any of my 
burden. I have got used toit. I am very 
miserable, but I am going to carry it to the 
end.’ 

“Very well,’ said Mrs. Brown-Leghorn, 
“T'll tell you what. You just throw some 
corn out here on the ground, and see what 
will happen.” 

“7 know what will happen! Those little 
chickabiddies of yours will eat it all up ” 

“1 bet youthey wouldn’t eat a grain,” said 
the hen. 

“I know they would,” said the goose, 
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“They are funny kind of chickies if they 
won’t eat when they are hungry.” 

“ Well, you'll see,” said Mrs. Brown-Leg- 
horn. “ You must remember that they are not 
common chickens. They are Brown-Leg- 
horns !” 

“ That may be,” said Mr. Goose, “ but the 
Brown-Leghorns don’t take rank with the 
Toulouse-Geese.” This he said with a fine 
toss of the head, for he was just as proud as 
he was rich. “Still,” he went on, “I will 
throw some corn here, and if those chickens 
don’t eat it, I’ll give you all the corn you can 
eat.” 

“ All right,” said the hen. 

So the goose threw down the corn, and 
the chickens started for it. But the hen 
gave her “ hawk cry,” and away the chicka- 
biddies flew under the bushes to hide, while 
Mrs. Brown-Leghorn ate the corn all up her- 
self. 

“« What did I tell you, Mr. Goose? Don't 
you see they didn’t eat a bit of your corn ?” 

“ But my corn’s gone all the same,” said 
Mr. Goose, and with a hiss of “Shame on 
you!” he took up his bag again, which was 
now lighter than ever. 


Next he met a fine bobtail horse. This 


horse felt very proud of being in the fashion. 
for all horses that think anything of them- 


selves have their tails bobbed. It hurts, but 
then it is the style, and so hurting doesn’t 
matter. 

“Let me help you carry that load, Mr. 
Goose; it’s too heavy for you,” said Mr. 
Bobtail. 

“ No, no,” said Mr. Goose. 
you, if you are so fine. 
me.” 

“ Who fooled you?” 

“The crow and the pigeon and the crane 
and the hen.” 

‘Well, no wonder !”’ said the horse, lifting 
his fore foot in surprise. ‘Don’t you know 
you can’t trust anything with two legs? 
Honest people stand square on four legs! 
But I tell you what—you ought to let your 
corn out to the air to freshen. I bet you 
anything the weevils are eating it up!” 

So the horse took the goose to a nice big 
box and poured out the corn. The goose 
said, “ I can’t find any weevils !” 

The horse said, “ Let me look!” And all 
the time he was looking, he was munching, 
munching the corn. 

Mr. Goose said, “Oh, you are eating my 
corn !” : 


“T can’t trust 
Everybody fools 
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“ Well, I haven’t found those weevils yet ° 
said the horse, munching on. 

But the goose drove him away, and pt 
the little bit of corn that was left into te 
great big bag that was almost empty now, 
and went on the road till he met a boy—a 
farmer boy. 

And the boy said, “ Mr. Goose, what is 
that little bit of stuff you’ve got in that great 
big bag?” 

“It’s all I’ve got left_in the world,” said 
the goose. “I started out with my bag [uill, 
but they’ve cheated me out of it all, and I'm 
so poor now I’m afraid to eat for fear | 
shall have nothing left.” 

“TI tell you what to do,” said the boy. 
“ Put it in the ground, and it will make more 
corn.” 

* That looks to me as if it would be throw- 
ing it away!” said Mr. Goose. 

“ No, it wouldn’t,” said the boy. “I beg 
your pardon, but you don’t understand. We 
farmers, when we want to make more of any- 
thing, bury it in the ground, and it springs 
up and grows and grows, and makes a hun- 
dred times more.” 

“Is thatso? Well, I'll have to trust you, 
for I don’t know which way to turn. Play 
fair, now !” 

“ T will,” said the boy. “I'll take half and 
give you half—honest.” So the boy took 
the horse, and plowed and plowed the land, 
and harrowed it and harrowed it, and made 
the field very rich, and laid out his furrows 
very straight, and planted the corn. 

When Mr. Goose saw the last of his 
precious golden corn thrown so carelessly 
down into the furrows, his heart sank within 
him. And when he heard away off the 
dreaded sounds of “Caw! caw!” coming 
nearer and nearer, and when he heard the 
pigeons’ wings flapping, and when he heard 
the “ Cluck ! cluck !” and the “ Peep! peep!” 
of twenty Mrs. Brown-Leghorns and Mrs. 
Plymouth-Rocks and Mrs. Y. Ann Dotts 
and Mrs. Spangled-Hamburgs with all their 
broods, he was in despair! But when he saw 
the crows fly down and gobble up his:precious 
corn out of the ground, and laugh at the 
scarecrow, and saw the pigeons doing the 
same, and saw the hens scratching it out even 
after it was covered up in the ground, he 
gave up all hope, and couldn't do a thing but 
run after them and hiss, which didn’t do a 
bit of good. 

But the boy looked jolly all the time, and 
soon, before the goose had time to die of 
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grief, there came up all over the field the 
prettiest little blades of green, and the boy 
said, “ Cheer up, Mr. Goose! that’s your corn. 
You just wait.” 

The old horse and the cow looked over the 
fence and said, “ We'll get over some night 
when the corn is bigger.” But the boy was 
too smart for that. He shut them up in an- 
other lot, and they never got a taste of that 
green field. And the biddies, too, were shut 
up away from the fresh green blades. So 
the corn grew and grew, and at last harvest- 
time came. And for every grain the boy put 
into the ground, there were hundreds of 
grains in the ears, so what the goose had at 
first was nothing to compare to his riches 
now. The boy played fair, sure enough, and 
took half and gave the goose half. 

“ Now,” Mr. Goose said, “the time has 
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come for me to enjoy myself. I will eat and 
eat and eat. I will not build barns, but I 
will make a barn of my stomach.” Which he 
did. And he grew so fat that his liver was 
heavy, and he could hardly waddle along. 

The time came when the folks said, “ Let’s 
kill the fattest goose !”’ 

So they had Mr. Goose for dinner, and a 
great many people came to that feast and 
were glad. As for Mr. Goose, he was no 
sooner dead than they began picking him to 
pieces. But he had the satisfaction of dying 
the richest goose in all the world And toat 
was all he did have. 

The turkeys and hens and guineas and 
ducks and geese and peafowls soon forgot 
the rich old goose ; but, among them all, they 
gobbled up his corn, and the strongest got the 
most of it. 
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NOTE TO CORRESPONDENTS.—/Z zs seldom possible 
to answer any inquiry in the next issue after its receipt. 
Those who find expected answers late in coming will, 
we hope. bear in mind the impediments arising from 
the constant pressure of many subjects upon our lim- 
ited space. Communications should always bear the 
writer's name and address. 


lwant to get some gool book on Sunday- 
school work for our teachers to read to instruct 
and inspire them in their duties. We want to 
read it in teachers’ meeting. If you will recom- 
mend or secure for me the best thing for a 
Sunday-school which you will know is not of the 
old school, 1 will appreciate it. 

A.C. G. 

“ Teaching and Teachers,” by the Rev. H. 
Clay Trumbull, D.D. (Wattles, Phil: dedphia, 
$1.50), has been warmly commended -) us by 
a good judge of such matters. Ws hardly 
know how to understand the exp.essiun 
“not of the old school,’ but are confident 
that Dr. Trumbull’s wisdom, born of long 
experience, will be helpful to any reader. 


Why Moses lifted up a brazen serpent for the 
healing of the bitten Israelites, and the mystic 
meaning of it, I could never understand. How 
Is it that a serpent stands related to Christ in this 
transcendent event of the incarnation ? 

E. G. 

Compare Numbers xxi, 8, 9, and John iii., 
14. Why a serpent, rather than anything 
else. is an obscure point. But the point of 
the evangelist’s comparison is not in the ob- 
ject lifted up, but in ¢he faith which in each 
case looks to its object, and becomes the me- 
dium of new life. 


Please inform me who originated the expres- 
sion “ The Fall,” as applied to the sin of Adam? 
It is not in the Bible. We may know what the- 
ology (as an interpretation of the Bible) it arose 
in, but who was the theologian who coined that 
now universal word ? b..C. 

The earliest quotation of the expression 
given in the Oxford Dictionary is from 1553: 
“ The other sacraments were applied to man’s 
nature after the fall” ¢ 7. W7/son ). An earlier 
reference to the sin of Adam as “his fall” 
is dated in 1300. 


Kindly inform me where I can find the Relig- 

ious History of Germany since the Reformation 
N.A.N. 

See « The Church in Germany,” by the Rev, 
S. Baring-Gould (James Pott, New York, $2), 
and Lichtenberger’s “ History of German 
Theology in the Nineteenth Century” (Scrib- 
ners, New Yerk, $5). 


Please tell me of one or two books which are 
most helpful to give to young people who have 
just joined the Church. 1 want something sim- 
ple, you know, but terse and up to-date. 

Cc. C. M. 

See “ Being a Christian” and “ The Chris- 
tian Way,” by Dr. Gladden, and “ Thomas 
Wingfold,” by George Macdonald. 


If the subscriber who wished tv obtain a 
copy of The Outlook for April 6, 1895, will 
again send his or her address, we can now 
supply the number. 
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Elizabeth Barrett Browning’! 


The place held by Elizabeth Barrett Brown- 
ing in the hearts of those who love her poetry 
will be made more secure by the publishing 
of her letters, which reveal a depth of feeling, 
of tenderness, of spirituality, which her work 
less perfectly discloses. The letters show the 
woman, the student, the worker, the daughter, 
the wife, the mother, the friend, whose char- 
acter is her greatest legacy to the world. 
Fhey have been edited with skill and with 
sympathetic insight by Mr. Frederic G. Ken- 
yon. Mrs. Browning had a rare gift of faith, 
and the simplicity and independence of a great 
soul in declaring her faith: 


From motives of a desire of theological instruc- 
tion I very seldom read any book but God’s own. 
The minds of persons are differently constituted ; 
and it is no praise to mine to admit that I am apt 
to receive less of what is called edification from 
human discourses on divine subjects, than dis- 
turbance and hindrance. I read the Scriptures 
every day, and in as simple spirit as Ican ; think- 
ing as little as possible of the controversies en- 
gendered in that great sunshine, and as much as 
possible of the heat and glory belongiug to it. It 
is a sure fact in my eyes that we do not require 
so much more knowledge as a stronger apprehen- 
sion, by faith and affection, of what we already 
know. 


Again, in replying to the statement of an 
American editor that she was leaning toward 
Unitarian views : 


I should throw up revelation altogether if I 
ceased to recognize Christ as divine. Sectarian- 
ism I do not like, even in the form of a State 
Church, and the Athanasian way of stating opin- 
ions, between a scholastic parodox and a curse, is 
particularly distasteful to me. But I hold to 
Christ’s invisible Church as referred to in the 
Scripture, and to the Saviour’s humanity and 
divinity as they seem to me conspicuous in Scrip- 
ture. . . . Every factis a word of God, and I call 
it irreligious to say, “I will deny this because it 
displeases me;” ‘‘ I will look away from that 
because it will do me harm.” Why be afraid of 
truth ? God is truth, and he is also love. 


Commenting on sacramental ordinances, 
Mrs. Browning says: “ The tendencies we 
have toward making mysteries of God’s sim- 
plicities are as marked and sure as our miss- 
ing the actual mystery upon occasion. God’s 
love is the true mystery, and the sacraments 
are only too simple for us to understand.” 
This calm, clear faith does not find such con- 
1 The Letters of Elizabeth Barrett Browning. Edited 


by Frederick G. Kenyon. The Macmillan Company, 
New Yoo 2Vols. $4. 
0 


stant expression in the later letters; there are 
not so many declarations of what might be 
called Mrs. Browning’s creed; but to her 
latest breath her faith in the love of God for 
man is the deepest philosophy of her life. 
It was this faith that enabled Mrs. Browning 
to bear the physical limitations of her life as 
mere incidents, never worthy of the attention 
they usually receive. 

Mrs. Browning had as rare a capacity for 
loving as for faith. She loved her family 
and her friends to the point of passion. 
Everything that affected them affected her 
even more, because of the sensitiveness of her 
most delicately organized nature, which never 
came into contact with the world in active 
relations. Her father, Mr. Barrett, was a 
poor man, but his poverty never seemed to 
burden his gifted daughter. The uncertain- 
ties of their family life, the economies, and 
the constant modifications of their plans, all 
afforded her much amusement, and were re- 
ferred to in her letters in a humorous vein. 
That she was artistic, and found beauty an 
absolute necessity in her surroundings, is 
shown by the references to flowers and the 
rearranging of the furniture in her rooms, 
and the introduction of a stained-glass win- 
dow, when her books yielded a profit, to effect 
certain changes in the light of her room. 

The reader wonders again and again at 
the many-sidedness of the woman the world 
knew as a poet and the wife of a poet. 
There are constant revelations of her wo- 
manly love of pretty clothes, of interest in 
the smallest details in the life of her friends, 
of a passionate concern in the wider ques- 
tions affecting social life. The clear-sight- 
edness of her vision was shown in many 
ways. She saw the defects of individuals, but 
she recognized the effort of all for a given 
object, and the individual defect sank into its 
proper relation. In private letters she criti- 
cised the weakness of a movement, the de- 
fects of its leaders, but publicly she defended 
every attempt to make the world better. 

In a letter to a friend she writes: 

Not read Mrs. Stowe’s book! But you mwst. 
Her book is a sign of the times, and has other- 
wise and intrinsically considerable power. For 
myself I rejoice in its success, both as a woman 
anda human being. Oh! and is it possible that 


you think a woman has no business with questions 
like the questions of slavery? Then she had 
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better use a pen no more. She had better sink 
into slavery and concubinage herself, I think, as 
in the times of old, shut herself up with the Pe- 
nelopes in the women’s apartment, and take no 
rank among thinkers and speakers. Certainly 
you are not in earnest in these things. A diffi- 
cult question—yes. All virtue is difficult. Eng- 
land found it difficult. France found it difficult. 
But we did not make ourselves an armchair of 
our sins. As for America, I honor America in 
much, but I would not be an American for the 
world while she wears that shameful scar upon 
her brow. . . . Observe, I am an abolitionist, 
not to the fanatical degree, because I hold that 
compensation should be given by the North to 
the South, as in England. The States should 
unite in buying off this National disgrace. 


It is marvelous that this woman, so frail 
that it seemed at times as if the lamp of life 
could not be kept burning, not only kept her- 
self informed on many great subjects that en- 
gaged the thoughts of men, but felt them, and 
expressed herself vigorously on them, helping 
to crystallize the thoughts of others, and 
arousing public feeling and sentiment. Her 


faith in human nature, in the integrity of 
opinion and decision of the people, is best 
declared in a letter written in 1851 to Mrs. 
Martin: “ For my part, I am too good a dem- 
ocrat to be afraid of being thrown back upon 
the primitive popular element, from impossi- 
ble paper constitutions, and unrepresenting 


representative assemblies.” 

Mrs. Browning's letters are portrait gal- 
leries of many prominent men and women of 
her time—Wordsworth, Tennyson, Carlyle, 
Mrs. Stowe, Mrs. Jameson, Miss Mitford, 
Browning. The leaders in the world of art as 
well as those of letters and of journalism, and 
also many lesser lights, are shown in clear light. 

It is with reluctance that one touches upon 
the exquisite and yet sorrowful love story of 
the Brownings. There comes to one who 
attempts it the vision of a woman who was 
so spiritual, who had lived so far away from 
contact with life, as to seem scarcely human. 
For months she saw even the members 
of her own family for but a few minutes 
daily. Her communication with the world 
was through her letters. Lying in this room, 
there came to her, probably in 1842, the 
knowledge of the new poet Browning. Early 
in 1843 she writes: “I do assure you I never 
saw him [Browning] in my life; do not know 
him by correspondence; and yet, whether 
through fellow-feeling for Eleusinian mys- 
teries, or whether through the more generous 
motive of appreciation of his powers, I am very 
sensitive to the thousand and one stripes with 
which the assembly of critics doth expound 
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its vocation over him.” In the same year 
she wrote: “Tennyson is a great poet, I 
think, and Browning, the author of ‘ Paracel- 
sus,’ has, to my mind, many capabilities.” In 
1845 she wrote: “And I had a letter from 
Browning, the poet, last night, which threw 
me into ecstasies—Browning, the author of 
‘ Paracelsus,’ and king of mystics.” This was 
the beginning of their friendship, quickened 
to love the first time they met. It is best 
told in a letter (October, 1846) written to Mrs. 
Martin a month after their marriage. 

Mr. Barrett was a domestic despot. He 
disowned each child that married. Marriages 
were expressions of disloyalty to him. He 
made it impossible for his daughter Elizabeth 
to go south in the winter, though physicians 
advised and insisted upon it. After the drown- 
ing of Mrs. Browning’s brother, an event 
which colored her whole after-life with the 
shadow of its tragedy, she was in still greater 
peril, but her father would not consent to her 
leaving England for a climate that would per- 
mit of a freer life; she became a prisoner in 
her room at the first touch of cold weather. 
Into this restricted life came Robert Brown- 
ing, with his genius, his power of loving, to 
meet the woman, then forty years old, as the 
world reckons age, but a child in problems of 
heart, of experience, of apprehension of that 
great outer space in which moved men and 
women. Let Mrs. Browning tell the story: 

My family had been so accustomed to the idea 
of my living on and on in that room, that, while 
my heart was eating itself, their love for me was 
consoled, and at last the evil grew scarcely per- 
ceptible. It was no want of love in them, and 
quite natural in itself; we all get used to the 
thought of a tomb; and I was buried, that was 
the whole. It was a little thing even for myself 
a short time ago; . . . I lived on the outside of 
my own life, blindly and darkly from day to day, 
as completely dead to hope of any kind as if lL 
had my face against a grave, never feeling a per- 
sonal instinct, taking trains of thought to carry 
out as an occupation absolutely indifferent to the 
me which is in every human being. Nobody 
quite understood this of me, because I am not 
morally a coward, and have a hatred of all the 
forms of audible groaning. But God knows 
what is within, and how utterly I had abdicated 
myself and thought it not worth while to put out 
my finger to touch my share of life. Even my 
poetry, which suddenly grew an interest, was a 
thing on the outside of me, a thing to be done, 
and then done! What people said of it did not 
touch me. A thoroughly morbid and desolate 
state it was, which I[ look back now to with the 
sort of horror with which one would look to one’s 
grave-clothes, if one had been clothed in them by 
mistake during a trance. . 

He came, and with our personal acquaintance 
gan his attachment for me, bea sort of 7#/fatuation 
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call it, which resisted the various denials which 
were my plain duty at the beginning, and has 
persisted past them all. I began with a grave 
assurance that I was in an exceptional posi- 
tion and saw him just in consequence of it, and 
that if ever he recurred to that subject again I 
never could see him again while I lived; and 
he believed me and was silent. To my mind, 
indeed, it was a bare impulse—a generous man 
of quick sympathies taking up a sudden interest 
with both hands! So 1 thought; but in the 
meantime the letters and the visits rained down 
more and more, and in every one there was some- 
thing which was too slight to analyze and notice, 
but too decided not to be understood; so that at 
last, when the “ proposed respect ” of the silence 
gave way, it was rather less dangerous. So then 
I showed him how he was throwing into the ashes 
his best aftections—how the common gifts of 
youth and cheerfulness were behind me—how I 
had not strength, even of Aeart, for the ordinary 
duties of life—everything I told him and showed 
him. “ Look at this—and this—and this,” throw- 
ing down all my disadvantages. To which he 
did not answer by a single compliment, but sim- 
ply that he had not then to choose, and that I 
might be right or he might be right, he was not 
there to decide; but that he loved me and should 
to his last hour. He said that the freshness of 
youth had passed with him also, and that he had 
studied the world out of books and seen many 
women, yct had never loved one until he had seen 
me. That he knew himself, and knew that, if 
ever so repulsed, he should love me to his last 
hour—I should be first and last. At the same 
time, he would not tease me, he would wait 
twenty years if I pleased, and then, if life lasted 
so long for both of us, then, when it was 
ending perhaps, I might understand him and 
feel that I might have trusted him. For my 
health, he had believed when he first spoke that 
I was suffering from an incurable injury of the 
spine, and that he never could hope to see me 
stand up before his face, and he appealed to 
my womanly sense of what a pure attachment 
should be—whether such a circumstance, if it 
had been true, was inconsistent with it. He pre- 
ferred, he said, of free and deliberate choice, to be 
allowed to sit only an hour a day by my side, to 
the fulfillment of the brightest dream which 
should exclude me, in any possible world. 

I tell you so much, my ever dear friend, that 
you may see the manner of man I have had to 
do with, and the sort of attachment which for 
nearly two years has been drawing and winning 
me. [ know better than any in the world, indeed, 
what Mr. Kenyon unconsciously said before me— 
that “ Robert Browning is great in everything.” 


In regard to her health and the obstacle 
it formed to her marriage she says in the same 
letter : 


If I were charged now with want of generosity 
for casting myself so, a dead burden, on the man 
I love, nothing of the sort could surprise me. It 
was what occurred to myself, that thought was, 
and what occasioned a long struggle and months 
of agitation, and which nothing could have over- 
come but the very uncommon affection of a very 
uncommon person, reasoning out to me the great 
fact of love making its own level. 


The Outlook 


It is not strange that a man and woma: 
such spiritual capacity, when united, sh« 
show the world what happiness is possibI 
those who have a genius for loving. Nei) 
poverty nor ill health weighed against th. 
they had each other. 

The exquisite devotion of Mr. Brow: 
finds record again and again in these let 
Tributes to his character, to his abilit; 
him in every re’ation of husband, father, son, 
brother, friend. his wife makes unconsciously, 
Her passionate devotion as a mother was 
what was to be expected from a woman of 
her temperament and her genius, to whom 
the gift of a child came late in life as a gift 
of God. She died at fifty-six. In a letter 
to a dear friend of his own and Mrs. Brown- 
ing’s, Mr. Browning writes : 

I think I foreboded evil at Rome, certainly 
from the beginning of the week’s illness; but 
when I reasoned about it, there was no justifying 
fear. She said on the last evening, “ It is merely 
the old attack, not so severe a one as that of two 
years ago; there is no doubt I shall soon re- 
cover,” and we talked over plans for the summer 
and the next year. I sent the servants away and 
her maid to bed, so little reason for disquietude 
did there seem. Through the night she slept 
heavily and brokenly—that was the bad sign— 
but then she would sit up, take her medicine, say 
unrepeatable things to me, and sleep again. At 
four o’clock there were symptoms that alarmed 
me; I called the maid and sent for the doctor. 
She smiled as |] proposed to bathe her feet, 
“Well, you ave determined to make an exagger- 
ated case of it!” Then came what my heart will 
keep until [ see her again and longer—the most 
perfect expression of her love to me within my 
whole knowledge of her. Always smilingly, hap- 
pily, and with a face like a girl’s, and in a few 
minutes she died in my arms, her head on my 
cheek. These incidents so sustain me that [ tell 
them to her beloved ones as their right: there 
was no lingering, nor acute pain, nor conscious- 
ness of separation, but God took her to himself 
as you would lift a sleeping child from a dark 
uneasy bed into your arms and the light. Thank 
God! Annunziata thought, by her earnest ways 
with me, happy and smiling as they were, that 
she must have been aware of our parting’s ap- 
proach, but she was quite conscious, had words 
at command, and yet did not even speak of Peni, 
who was in the next room. The last word was, 
when I asked, “ How do you feel?” “ Beauti- 
ful.” 


A memorial edition of the works of 
Henry George is being prepared by the 
Doubleday & McClure Company. The edi 
tion will be in ten volumes, will be completed 
during the present year. and will be sold 
by subscription only. Vols. I. and II. will 
comprise “Progress and Poverty;” Vol. 
III., “Social Problems;” Vol. IV., “The 
Land Question;” Vol. V., “ Protection or 
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Free Trade ;” Vol. VI., “« A Perplexed Philos- 
opher;” Vols. VII. and VIII., “ The Science 
of Political Economy;” Vol. IX., “ Miscel- 
lany,” and Vol. X., “ The Life of Henry 
G.orge.” The last-named volume will be the 
work of his son. 


The Workers! 


“ The Workers: An Experimentin Reality,” 
by Walter A. Wyckoff, leaves the impression, 
not of a book, but of an exploit. The book 
is merely the clear medium through which 
the exploit is followed, and followed with 
that intensity of interest which only realty 
inspires. Mr. Wyckoff set out to learn at 
first hand what the life of an unskilled wage- 
earner is. This great task he has executed 
with courage, fidelity, and humility His 
humility is perhaps his rarest intellectual 
quality. Hardly another trained student of 
sociology in the country would have had the 
comm n sense to recognize the limitations of 
his knowledge and learn from his new experi- 
ences, instead of keeping the attitude of a 
teacher, or taking that of a verifier of precon- 
ceptions. Not merely intellectual breadth, but 
democratic and Christian sympathies of a re- 
markable kind, were essential to Mr. Wyckoff’s 
open-mindedness and open-heartedness when 
mixing with men of no schooling whatever. 
Of Mr. Wyckoff’s fidelity we need only say 
that no work. however galling to body or soul, 
was rejected when proposed to him during 
his long tramp. His experiences as sculiion 
at a summer hotel were as trying to a 
man of his feeling as is physical torture, and 
yet he endured them for over a week, and by 
enduring will bring home to thousands the 
knowledge that reform in the treatment of 
workers, even more than most other reforms, 
must begin at home. His fidelity as an ex- 
plorer is equaled by his fidelity as a narrator. 
There is no straining after effect—not even 
after the effect of awakening sympathy for 
those among whom he worked. In fact, the 
chapter narrating his experiences as a farm 
hand is so nearly idyllic that the reader is 
forced to realize that the shorter hours and 
higher wages of city factory hands have been 
purchased at an immense loss in the whole- 
Someness of food and surroundings, and a 
still greater loss in independence and in the 
neighborly kindness of those for whom work 
is done. There is no effort at any point to 


' Tic Workers: An Experiment in Reality By 
Walter A. Wyckoff. Volume I. The East. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York, $1.25, 


make things seem harder than they are. This 
fact makes one appreciate the hardness of 
some of the hard work Mr. Wyckoff was 
called upon to perform. Read, for example, 
the following description of the way in which 
he was broken in at a Pennsylvania logging 
camp: 


The boss stood on the bottom of the rig, ac- 
cepting listlessly the bark as I passed it, and toss- 
ing it carelessly into place. His whole manner 
was meant to convey to me the idea of my own 
inefficiency, as though he was ready to work, 
even anxious to get warmed up in the frosty air, 
but my part was so slowly done that his own was 
reduced to child’s play. 

The storm brewed for a time in grim silence, 
but soon it broke into angry shouts of “ Faster, 
faster, damn you!” and then the entire gamut of 
insults and excommunications. 

I had been cursed at West Point, though in 
terms less hard to bear; and, in expectation of 
the worst, I thought that I had schooled myself 
to take it philosophically when it came. But I 
had an awful moment now, for philosophy was 
clean gone, and in its place was a swift, mad de- 
sire to kill; and as the hot blood rushed to my 
brain and tingled in my finger-tips, all that I 
could see for the instant were the handy stones 
under my feet, and the close range of Fitz- 
Adams’s head. 

I do not know what it was that saved me, 
unless it was the sight of Fitz-Adams flushed with 
the anger into which he lashed himself, and be- 
coming the more ludicrously impotent in his rage 
as I restrained my temper and showed no signs 
of fear. Why he did not discharge me on the 
spot Ido not know. With awful imprecations 
he kept urging me to faster and yet faster work. 
I quickened my clumsy pace to the swiftest that 
I could maintain with efficiency, and held it there, 
careless of his curses; and, exhausted as I was, I 
yet had the satisfaction at the last of knowing 
that our load was on as quickly as was Black 
Bob’s. 

And Fitz-Adams, too, found a curious balm 
for his troubled feelings. We were at the last 
cord, and he was cursing hard, while I panted 
and sweated in my straining efforts to pass the 
bark aboard. The strips were large and heavy ; 
some of them lay rough side up; and as you 
lifted them over your head there fell upon you 
from each a shower of dust and dirt that had 
gathered in the crumbling outer bark. This filled 
your ears and hair, and found its way down your 
back. I had blocked the wheel, but we were on 
a sharp descent, and the load was growing heavy. 
Evidently Fitz-Adams feared our breaking loose, 
and so he stopped me suddenly with an order to 
“make fast the lockbreak.” Now “the lock- 
break” conveyed the dimmest notion to my mind, 
and the boss would give no hint as to what it 
really was nor how it was to be “made fast ;” 
instead, he stood and watched me, while, with 
awkward guesses as to its purpose, I succeeded 
in unhooking one end of a heavy chain that hung 
under the wagon, and, having passed it between 
two spokes of a hind wheel, I clumsily made fast 
the hook in a link of the chain drawn taut. 

Fitz-Adams stood, meanwhile, in speechless 
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anger, enraged beyond relief from oaths; and 
then the tension broke, witha comical effect, in a 
sentence which seemed to come to him as a happy 
inspiration : 

“I’m damned, Buddy, if you ain’t greener than 
a green Irishman; greener than a green Irish- 
man.” 

To go through ordeals like this required as 
much physical courage as Arctic exploration, 
and required a moral courage of an incom- 
parably higher order. Mr. Wyckoff explored 
a world immediately about us and beneath 
us—a world about which innumerable books 
have been written from without, but which he 
alone has had the magnanimity to enter and 
describe from within. The qualities of heart 
which revealed this practically undiscovered 
country to Mr. Wyckoff are apparent on every 
page of the book, and give it a peculiar attract- 
iveness to men of strong religious feeling. 
Mr. Wyckoff not merely accepts the doctrine 
of men’s brotherhood, but this faith is a part 
of the foundations of his nature, and there- 
fore the book which he has written is not 
only by far the most interesting and instruct- 
ive sociological book of the year, but also 
one of the most truly religious. It is a book 
to be read not only for its attractiveness and 
instructiveness, but also for its moral help- 
fulness. 


Dr. Eliot’s Essays ' 

Three words characterize these essays— 
American, Democratic, Optimistic. 

This volume, proceeding from the heart of 
a great university, is distinctly not academic. 
It is always practical, always has in view im- 
mediate results ; so much so that an unfriendly 
critic might charge the book with Philistinism. 
In its topics and treatment and in the horizon 
included in the writer’s view it is character- 
istically American. President Eliot’s ideas, 
spirit, aims, enthusiasms, are all national. 
These essays are not provincial, but they are 
continental; western, not cosmopolitan. The 
writer gives abundant indications of a wider 
horizon in his reading; but his intellectual 
aims are characteristically American. An 
illustration of this spirit of Americanism will 
be clearly perceived by any reader who will 
compare, for example, the essays on “ The 
Working of the American Democracy,” or 
* Family Stocks in a Democracy,” with 
Lecky’s “ Democracy and Liberty.” The 


1 American Contributions to Civilization, and other 
Essays and Addresses. By Charles W. Eliot, LL.D., 
President of Harvard College. The Century Company, 
New York. $2. 


latter takes in the world, European 
American, ancient and modern; as to t 
former, the American continent is not 
deed, the only world the author knows, but 
the only world which interests him. 

If the topics selected are American, the 
treatment accorded to them is democritic. 
President Eliot believes in the people. He 
is as far removed from the aristocratic spirit in 
his sympathies as he is from the academic 
spirit in his method. There is not an essay in 
the volume which in either theme or character 
is of class rather than of popular concern; not 
one which might not interest a reader who 
had never seen the inside of college walls. 
If the hostile critic would charge the book 
with being Philistine in its tone, he would 
also charge it with being journalistic in its 
themes. There is not a distinctively literary 
or scientific essay in the volume. Perhaps 
President Eliot's contributions to this class 
of literature are to be presented in future 
collections ; but “The Forgotten Millions,” 
* Wherein Popular Education has Failed,” 
“Present Disadvantages of Rich Men,” in- 
dicate by their titles—the italicizing is our 
own—the practical characteristic of these 
essays. 

Practical, not academic, in spirit: popular, 
not scholastic, in topic; they are also opti- 
mistic rather than critical. The writer believes 
in America, believes in democracy, and there 
fore believes in the future of both. But this 
optimism is distinctly a rational optim:sm. 
The writer always gives a reason for the 
hope that is in him. We do not say that the 
reason is always satisfactory; that will de- 
pend on the temperament of the skeptic; 
but a reason is ready. The optimism of 
these essays is not born of careless. easy good 
nature; nor of a policy of looking only on 
the bright side of things; nor of a happy, 
hopeful temperament. Temperament may 
have contributed to it; but his is always a 
reasoned hopefulness. None the less this 
optimism would be more convincing if it were 
more judicial. « Five Contributions to Civili- 
zation” are well summed up in the first 
essay—“ peace-keeping, religious toleration, 
the development of manhood suffrage, the 
welcoming of newcomers, and the diffusion 
of well-being "—but we cannot but wish that 
the essay had recognized some of the dan- 
gers to civilization from democracy. We 
look in vain in this volume for any such rec- 
ognition of these dangers as is afforded by 
Dr. James Bryce’s admirable chapters 10 
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«The American Commonwealth” on “ The 
Fatalism of the Multitude” and “The Tyr- 
anny of the Majority.” 

We have thus indicated, though too briefly 
and therefore very imperfectly, what appear 
to us to be both the merits and the defects, 
the strength and the limitations, of what is, 
as a whole, an admirable series of practical 
papers on current questions. They are 
American, but would be stronger if the hori- 
zon were larger; they are democratic and in 
the best sense popular, but would be more 
educative if there were in them some more 
flavor of intellectual aristocracy ; and they are 
healthfully hopeful in spirit, but would be 
more effectively hopeful, with readers who 
need to have hope for their country strength- 
ened, if they showed more evidently a per- 
ception of the moral dangers which threaten 
as well as of the moral strength which con- 
serves the Republic. It only remains to be 
added that President Eliot is always luminous 
but rarely eloquent; that he relies, not on 
ardor of feeling, but on clearness of exposi- 
tion; and that he always understands himself 
and it is always the reader’s fault if he is not 
understood. To the “Reasons Why the 
American Republic may Endure” which he 
assigns, we should be inclined to add, the 
readiness of such a man to devote hours, with 
difficulty secured from a busy life, not to 
intellectual self-indulgence, but to such service 
as these essays have rendered and will ren- 
der to the purification and perpetuity of the 
American Republic. 
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(The books mentioned under this head were received 
by The Outlook during the week ending January 21. 
Prices will be found under the head of Books Received 
in the preceding issue of The Outlook. This weekly 
report of current literature will be supplemented by fuller 
reviews of the more important works. ] 


HISTORY AND ECONOMICS 

The History of the United States for 
Schools, by Wilbur F. Gordy, Principal of the 
North School, Hartford, Conn., is a well- 
planned, well-illustrated text-book, full of valu- 
able suggestions for the teaching of history. 
Its underlying thought is not to confuse the 
pupil’s mind with too many facts, but to 
bring out strongly a relatively few which are 
typical and significant. All this is thoroughly 
good. We regret to notice in the book, how- 
ever, one or two minor errors, and a some- 
what serious one in its statement that the 
Dred Scott decision “declared that a master 
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had as much right to take his slave with him 
into a free State as he had to take his horse, 
his cow, or any other kind of personal prop- 
erty.” The Dred Scott decision was suffi- 
ciently disgraceful to the Supreme Court with- 
out any such exaggeration of its pro-slavery 
positions. The decision, it will be recalled, 
stopped with the assertion that the Nation had 
no right to regulate slavery in the Territories, 
except those in its possession when the Con- 
Stitution was adopted, and therefore that the 
Missouri Compromise prohibiting slavery in 
the northern portion of the Western Territo- 
ries was unconstitutional. (Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, New York.) 

Select Documents Illustrative of the His- 
tory of the United States (1776-1861), by 
Professor William Macdonald, of Bowdoin, 
is an exceptionally valuable book to students 
of American history, and, indeed, to all per- 
sons who care to discuss our present prob- 
lems in their historical bearings. We can 
think of no public document, from the prom- 
ulgation of the Declaration of Independence 
to the adoption of the Constitution of the 
Confederate States, to which frequent refer- 
ence is made, which is not at least summa- 
rized in this volume. The summaries, further- 
more, whether of judicial decisions, reports, 
treaties, messages, or resolutions, are admira- 
bly made. It is an invaluable book for every 
reference library. (The Macmillan Company, 
New York.) 

Parasitic Wealth, or Money Reform, by 
John Brown, is an almost impassioned plea 
for the abolition of interest and the estab- 
lishment of the single tax. Mr. Brown be- 
lieves that the value of a dollar should be 
determined by the rent of land, but does not 
make quite clear why people should care as 
much for a thousand dollars which yields 
them no interest as for the possession of a 
house costing a thousand dollars, which would 
yield them rent. (Charles H. Kerr & Co., 
Chicago.) 

Satan’s Invisible World Displayed, by 
W. T. Stead, is a brilliant piece of journal- 
ism. Itis a description of the government 
of New York as exposed by the Lexow inves- 
tigations. In the selection of evidence Mr. 
Stead has shown a discernment of what 
makes “ good copy ” that is nothing less than 
genius. What moral purpose he can have 
had in depicting the evils of New York’s ad- 
ministration for an English audience we can- 
not understand, but for that audience these 
evils furnish still better “« copy ” than they do 
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for us upon this side of the water. For us the 
book has a moral value. It is worth while for 
us to have the pen of a foreigner put, in lines 
that are not to be forgotten, the travesty of 
democracy we have permitted to be estab- 
lished under: its name. The fact that New 
York is in many respects a foreign city, and 
that the evils described are largely due to the 
political apathy and ignorance which the 
foreign systems of class government engen- 
der in the mass of the people, does not relieve 
us of our responsibility, and. if we care for the 
success of democracy the world over, we are 
bound to devote ourselves with new energy 
to work that shall rouse the conscience and 
the thought of the strangers within our gates, 
as well as the indifferent among our native- 
born citizens. The best portion of Mr. Stead’s 
book is the character sketch of Richard 
Croker with which it concludes. This indi- 
cates how Tammany Hall gets its power 
among our immigrant population. Mr. Croker, 
as he sees himself, is a man who has “ done 
only good all his life, and Tammany Hall is 
an organization in close touch with all the 
people, responsive to their wishes and caring 
for their interests. Its work among the peo- 
ple all the year round is not to be effectively 
met by spasmodic inroads of speeches and 
pamphlets just before election.” (R. F. Fenno 
& Co., New York.) 

The Finances of New York City, by Ed- 
ward Dana Durand, Ph.D., is not only an 
admirable historical account of the methods 
of obtaining and expending the public reve- 
nues of our greatest city, but also an admirable 
history of the way in which it has been gov- 
erned., In order to present clearly the finan- 
cial management, it was necessary for Dr. 
Durand to describe the changes in the various 
charters under which the city has been admin- 
istered, and this description throws a light 
upon other municipal problems as well as the 
financial ones. The reader of the book can- 
not but be profoundly impressed by the extent 
to which our present system of government 
by the Mayor and a largely appointive Board 
of Estimate and Apportionment is a legacy 
from the Tweed régime. Many of the.most 
valuable pages in the book relate to revenue 
from the assessment of abutting property for 
the making of publicimprovements. This is 
a subject that has been too largely ignored 
in books upon taxation and in the discussions 
of taxation, especially the discussions of the 
single tax. The owners of land have paid in 
assessments for public improvements, such as 
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the laying of streets, sewers, and the 
sums as high as nine million dollars a \«; 
The increased value which came to the 
from these improvements can hardly be c: 
an unearned increment. 


led 
Dr. Durand’s }:ook 


will be studied with interest and profi: by 
students of municipal problems all over the 
(The Macmillan Company, 


country. Jew 
York.) 
PHILOSOPHY AND ETHICS 

A new and revised edition of Dr. J:mes 
Hutchinson Stirling’s interesting work, 7%e 
Secret of Hegel, has appeared. (G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, New York.) This secret is thus 
indicated by our author: As Aristotle with 
assistance from Plato) made explicit the ab. 
stract Universal implicit in Socrates, so Hegel 
(with less assistance from Fichte and Schel- 
ling) made explicit the concrete Universal 
implicit in Kant. The steps to Hegel’s ulti- 
mate secret are his zz, for, and his 77 and 
jor itself. They have analogues in Aris. 
totle; but unless they are regarded simply in 
their derivation from Kant, they will be mis- 
understood. 

Practical Ethics, by Professor Henry 
Sidgwick, of Cambridge, is an_ interesting 
book for a person who has an intellectual 
interest in morality to sit down and read. 
The moral standards upheld are rarely those 
which will cause any disquietude. For exam- 
ple, the discussion of luxury, which forms one 
of the most interesting chapters, while repudi- 
ating the nonsense that we can at the same 
time eat our cake and arrange that other men 
shall eat it too by “furnishing employment,” 
will nevertheless allow nearly every one to 
be served by others to an unlimited extent 
without feeling that he ought instead to be 
rendering service to others. To persons with 
strong religious convictions the book is inter- 
esting as indicating how half-hearted morality 
is apt‘to be when based merely upon utilita- 
rian grounds. The address which stands first 
was delivered at the preliminary meeting ol 
the Cambridge Ethical Society, and sets forth 
the work of the Society in the following in- 
spiriting terms: “I think that failure in such 
an undertaking is more probable than suc- 
cess. ... I think we should give up alto- 
gether the idea of getting to the bottom ol 
things.” The former of these sentences !s 
slightly qualitied, but the qualification |s un 
important. Toward the close of the same 
lecture, when discussing practical morality, 
Professor Sidgwick says: “ When I surrender 
myself to the pursuit of truth or the impres 
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sions of art, I find myself in either case in a 
world absorbing and satisfying to my highest 
nature, in which, nevertheless, morality seems 
to occupy a very subordinate place, and in 
which—for the more effective realization of 
the wsthetic or scientific ideal—it seems nec- 
essary that morality should be thus subordi- 
nated... . If, as Renan says, such a career 
as Cesar Borgia’s is ‘ beautiful as a tempest 
or an abyss,’ it is difficult for a lover of beauty 
not to rejoice that there was a Cesar Borgia. 
One may even say that in proportion as the 
sentiment of beauty becomes absorbing and 
quasi-religious, this divergence from morality 
is liable to become more marked.’ So much 
for ethical culture without moral faith. (The 
Macmillan Company, New York.) 


RELIGION AND THEOLOGY 


The rather unfortunate title How to Make 
the Sunday-School Go has been given to a 
series of suggestive talks or essays by the 
Superintendent of the Epworth Memorial 
Sunday-School of Cleveland, O. (Eaton & 
Mains, New York.) The writer states in the 
preface that every plan suggested has been 
tried; that the book is the result of experi- 
ence. As the writer has been very successful 
in Sunday-school work, the book is one that 
will be of special value to workers in Sunday- 
schools. 

Suggestive Illustrations on the Gospel Ac- 
cording to Matthew have been compiled by 
the Rev. Dr. F. N. Peloubet, the author of 
the well-known notes on the International 
Sunday-School Lessons. This is the initial 
volume of a series which is likely to prove 
peculiarly useful, for its general title, “ Sug- 
gestive Illustrations,” indicates its province 
to be quite as much in suggesting other 
illustrations as in furnishing material ready 
foruse. (E.R. Herrick & Co., New York.) 

Vol. Il. of the revised edition of Gray's 
Biblical Museum (recently noticed in these 
columns) has appeared, and includes the 
Epistles and Revelation. The Rev. Dr.G.M. 
Adams. in revising the work, has added much 
valuable material from later Biblical litera- 
ture. (E.R. Herrick & Co., New York.) 

The Rev. Dr. William Reed Huntington, 
Rector of Grace Church, New York, has pub- 
lished an admirable book entitled 4 National 
Chur, (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York.) 
Dr. Huntington first discusses the theory of a 
National Church, and then its practicability. 
A valuible appendix includes essays on the 
neutralization of territory in the region of 
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sacramental theology and on the place of 
temperament in religion. Finally there is a 
good biography of American and English 
irenic literature. National church unity has 
never been more attractively or more appeal- 
ingly presented than by Dr. Huntington, him- 
self a type of the best and broadest Christian 
ecclesiasticism. Dr. Huntington rightly points 
out the great difficulty in reaching towards 
unity; the trouble is that we too often identify 
the Church of God with all manner of trifling 
details that are no part of its essence, and then 
lift up hands of holy horror if one whom we are 
trying to win retorts contemptuously, “ Is that 
the society, that the spiritual commonwealth, 
that the fellowship of souls, in behalf of 
which you would have me work myself up 
into a fine enthusiasm ?” 

The twenty-third series of that excellent 
publication, Sermons by the Monday Club on 
the International Sunday-School Lessons, 
includes those for the current year. The 
sermons are, as always, explanatory, direct, 
popular, readable, helpful. (The Pilgrim 
Press, Boston.) 

BIOGRAPHY 


The last addition to the series entitled 
«“ Builders of Greater Britain” is Six Thomas 


Maitland, by Mr. Walter Frewen Lord, the 
author of “ The Lost Possessions of Eng- 


land.” Although the author’s motive is 
chiefly to show how England achieved mastery 
of the Mediterranean, to American readers 
the most interesting chapter will be one of 
the early ones in which there is a descrip- 
tion of Maitland’s diplomatic visit to the 
United States in 1799. We may despise 
Maitland’s gross indulgence and lack of ideal- 
ism ; we must recognize, however, his immense 
energy and vital force as a colonial admin- 
istrator. The biographer’s task seems fairly 
wellaccomplished. (Longmans, Green & Co., 
New York.) . 
SCHOOL-BOOKS 


The Children’s Fourth Reader of the 
“Cyr’s Children’s Readers” (Ginn & Co., 
Boston) contains selected stories and poems 
by the best American and English writers, 
with short biographical sketches of the au- 
thors. The 7hird Reader of the series, called 
“ Stepping-Stones to Literature,” is edited by 
Sarah Louise Arnold and Charles B. Gilbert. 
(Silver, Burdett & Co., New York.) This 
series is certain to justify its title. The 
editors’ long connection with public schools 
in this country, and their own broad culture, 
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give them peculiar fitness for this special field 
of editorial work. 

While Mr. Henry S. Pancoast’s /uztreduc- 
tion to American Literature is probably pri- 
marily intended for use by school and college 
students, it seems to us even more desirable 
as a handbook and guide for the individual 
reader. It combines with accuracy in fact 
and excellence of arrangement a literary 
quality which is rather unusual in works of 
this kind. The author’s division of the sub- 
ject—first by periods of the National life, and 
secondly, and subordinate to the first division, 
by the localities of literary growtn-—gives a 
convenient and useful skeleton structure upon 
which to work. The individual criticisms on 
authors and books appear to us sound and 
well put, and the grouping, under the arrange- 
ment above noted, brings the sketches of 
periods into such form as to make the chap- 
ters continuously interesting in a high degree. 
(Henry Holt & Co., New York.) 


MISCELLANEOUS 


A most sensational story for boys is 4 
Satlor in Spite of Himself, by Harry Castle- 
mon. (Henry T. Coates & Co., Philadelphia.) 
The characters are unnatural and the plot 


improbable. 

Graduates and friends of the Abbot Acad- 
emy will learn with pleasure that the history 
of that Academy, originally published under 
the title “ Annals of Fifty Years,” has now 
been supplemented by a Segue/ written by 
Miss McKeen, one of the two authors of the 
original work. The present book records the 
history of the Academy from 1879 to 1892, or 
until the resignation of Miss McKeen as 
Principal—an office which she had held for 
thirty-three years. (W. F. Draper, Andover, 
Mass.) 

The lovers of poetry and beauty will wel- 
come a compact book of verse, selections 
from Chaucer, Spenser, Shakespeare, Suck- 
ling, Browning, Tennyson, Longfellow, Low- 
ell, Aldrich, as well as other English and 
American poets, entitled Beautiful Women 
of the Poets, selected by Beatrice Sturges. 
(E. R. Herrick, New York.) The same house 
publishes Shakespeare’s Men and Women, 
selected and arranged by Rose Porter. The 
plan of arrangement is original. Three plays 
are selected foreach month. “ The Tempest,” 
“Two Gentlemen of Verona,” and “ Comedy 
of Errors” are the plays selected for Janu- 
ary. Daily readings, alternating for men 
and women, and so labeled, are selected. 
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The Encyclopedia of Sport, which is beng 
edited by the Earl of Suffolk, Mr. Hediey 
Peek, and F. G. Aflalo, is appearing fr 1m 
time to time in parts. Those already p b- 
lished, covering about the first half of he 
alphabet, under the alphabetical arrangement 
of the book, have now been brought together 
and put forth in handsome—one may almost 
say sumptuous—book form. The illustration 
is really remarkable, and includes many un- 
usually fine engravings and process pictures, 
Such subjects as canoes and canoeing, golf, 
boxing, fencing, football, and the like are 
treated thoroughly, and by expert writers. 
A special feature of the encyclopedia is its 
full treatment of animals belonging to the 
category of game or wild beasts, and thus of 
special interest to the hunter. The book has 
a permanent value, and would be an impor- 
tant addition to the library of any reader 
who is interested in sport. in the largest and 
best sense of the word. (G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, New York.) 

The receipt of the bound volumes of Scvib. 
ner’s Magazine for 1897 affords an occasion 
for again saying what, we believe, has before 
this been observed in these columns; namely, 
that the year which recently closed has not 
only marked an advance in the quality and 
interest of this magazine, but has shown a 
distinctly greater advance than that of any 
previous year. Without specifying in any 
degree of particularity the contents of the 
magazines. we may note that these numbers 
contain Mr. Wyckoff’s remarkable series of 
papers, of which we speak in a review in this 
department this week ; the papers which have 
been published under the general title « The 
Conduct of Great Businesses ’’—a_ series 
which many judges consider the best single 
idea for magazine use which has recently 
been hit upon; and Mr. Richard Harding 
Davis’s story, “Soldiers of Fortune,” which 
has, in its book form, had one of the very 
largest sales of the year. Besides these great 
features, there have been several particularly 
interesting articles on undergraduate life at 
the different colleges, and an unusually large 
number of single papers of positive and seri- 
ous interest. The illustration includes Mr. 
Gibson’s sketches of life in London; the se- 
ries of illustrations of “ Scenes from the Great 
Novelists ’—not, we think, uniformly success- 
ful, however; some experiments in color: 
and many single drawings of extraordinary 
ability by the best American _ illustrators. 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York.) 
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When will editors and publishers put the 
notes to their editions where such helpful 
matter can be of quickest aid—namely, at 
the bottom of the page? Professor B. W. 
Wells’s notes to Friedrich Helbig’s Dée 
Komidie auf der Hochschule are so acute 
that we wish they could have been more fitly 
placed than at the end of the book. Last 
week we noticed in these columns Dr. Bar- 
rows’s “ World Pilgrimage,” and the first 
part of that volume gives a more interesting 
account of Géttingen than we have elsewhere 
seen in English. This play of Helbig’s fol- 
lows very appositely the reading of Dr. Bar- 
rows’s initial chapters. The dramatist repro- 
duces for us the society of Géttingen in 1787, 
it is true, but its spirit is entirely modern, and 
its #otif—the demands of equality breaking 
down the claims of privilege—is ever fresh 
and timely. (D.C. Heath & Co., Boston.) 


Literary Notes 


—Mr. H. G. Wells, the novelist, has said 
that his ideal of work was to spend a year on 
a book, burn it at the end, and devote another 
year to rewriting it. 

—The three “ Odes in Contribution to the 
which George 
are called 


Song of French History,” 
Meredith has lately finished, 
“The Revolution,” “ Napoleon,” and “ Alsace- 


Lorraine.” They are to be published in 
“Cosmopolis ” in the spring. 

—The late Sir Peter Le Page Renouf’s 
life-work was the translation of the Egyptian 
“Book of the Dead.” He had labored at 
this for forty years. His best-known publi- 
cations are his “Egyptian Grammar” and 
“The Religion of Ancient Egypt.” 


—Mr. Norman Hapgood, writing to “ The 
Author,” speaks of a forthcoming book 
which will be made up of a series of articles, 
giving the judgment of various writers of 
fiction on their favorite novelists. The item 
Suggests this question to a contemporary : 
“To what extent do writers of fiction read 
the works of other writers of fiction? We 
remember being present once when a novelist 
of some fame was asked what he thought of 
Kipling. «Haven't read him. Am far too 
busy writing my own stories.’ But perhaps 
that was an exceptional writer.” 

—In the unfinished work left by Daudet 
there are some short stories, reminiscences, 
and a novel entitled “ Quinze Ans de Mariage.” 
There is also an account of his personal suffer- 
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ings during recent years, entitled « Ma Dou- 
leur.” His first biographer will undoubtedly 
be his son, M. Léon Daudet. Concerning the 
influence of Dickens on Daudet, M. Jules 
Claretie says: 

Singular as it may seem, Alphonse Daudet, 
who has been so often compared with the illus- 
trious author of “ David Copperfield,” frequently 
declared that he had read nothing, or very little, 
of Charles Dickens. So he often told me, and 
I expressed to him my surprise at hearing it. His 
favorite reading was Chateaubriand, and the Cha- 
teaubriand of the ‘Mémoires d’Outre-Tombe.” 
He had no need to read romances to write the 
romance of life. He had only to look before 
him; and this is what he did. Though he was 
short-sighted, he saw and noted everything ; the 
craving for truth carried him so far that he cat- 
alogued and placed in his gallery portraits of the 
persons he jostled in his every-day life. “ I study 
even my relatives,” he remarked to me scme time 
ago, “ and I can’t help putting them in my books.” 


Books Received 
For the week ending January 28 
CHARITY ORGANIZATION SOCIETY, NEW YORK 
New York Charities Directory. 
THE EDITOR PUBLISHING CO., CINCINNATI, O. 
Preston, x * R. Secret of Hamlet. $l. 
NNO & CO., NEW YORK 
Warren ede. By the Author of “ Unchz aperoned.” 
FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, NEW YORK 
Abbott, Lyman, Amory H. Bradford, C. A. Berry, G. H. 
Gordon, W ashington , . ladden, W. J. Tucker. The 
New Puritanism. §l. 
F. H. G Eo Cco., 
Music-Book Printing. 
D. C. HEATH & CO., BOSTO 
Voltaire’s Prose. Edited by Adolphe Cohn and B. D. 
ween $1.50. 
NTER & WELBURN, NASHVILLE 
Marks, Pe Handly. Igerne and Other W ritings. 
LAMSON, WOLFFE & CO., BOSTON 
Oréerly Book of General George Washington. 
Valley Forge, 18 May-11 June, 1778. $l. 
LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., NEW YORK 
Vivian, Herbert. Servia, the Poor Man’s Paradise. $4. 
Farrar, F. W., D.D.. The Life Story of Aner. 50 cts. 
Webb, — and Beatrice. Industrial Democracy. 2 
Vols. $8. 

THE MACMILLAN CO., NEW YORK 
Dunning, William A. Essays on the Civil War and 
Reconstruction. $2. 
The Modern Reader’s Bible. 

and the General Epistles. 


50 cts. 
THE PILGRIM PRESS, BOSTON 
Memorial “ the Rev. N. G. Clark, D.D. 
3}. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, NEW YORK 
The E scusinatlinal Sport. Edited by the Earl of Suf- 
folk and Berkshire, Hedley Peek, and F. G. Aflalo. 
Parts [X., X.,and XI. $l each. 
ROBERTS BROS., BOSTON 
Bell, Mackenzie. Christina Rossetti. $2.50. 
Caine, T. Hall. Recollections of Dante Gabriel Ros- 
setti. $1.50. 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK 
Riley, James Whitcomb. Afterwhiles and Sketches in 
Prose. Vols. I]. and III. (Homestead Edition.) 
SHEAF PRINT, WARREN, MINN. 
Darling, C. D. Poems. 
SILVER, BURDETT & CO., BOSTON 
Arnold, Sarah L., andC. B. Gilbert. Stepping-Stones to 
Literature. (Fourth Reader.) 60 cts. 
SMALL, MAYNARD & CO., BOSTON. 
Whitman, Walt. The Wound Dresser. Edited by R. 
M. Bucke, M.D. $1.50. 
FREDERICK WARNE & CO., NEW YORK 
Masters, Caroline. The World’s Coarse Thumb. 
BRADLEE WHIDDEN, BOSTON 
Wiley, F. B. Flowers that Never Fade. 35 cts. 
THOMAS WHITTAKER, NEW YORK 
Huntington, William R., D.D. 
Book of Common Prayer. 


$1.25. 


BOSTON 


Kept at 


.St. Matthew and St. Mark 
Edited by R. G. Moulton. 


$1.25. 


‘A Short History of the 
25 cts. 
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New Secretary of Home Missions 

The last General Assembly of the Presby- 
terian Church of the United States decided 
that the methods of administration of the 
home mission work of the Church should be 
so reorganized that there should be but one 
Secretary for Home Missions. There were 
formerly two Secretaries, viz., the Rev. W. C. 
Roherts, D.D., and the Rev. D. J. McMillan, 
D.D. Some months ago the latter resigned, 
leaving Dr. Roberts the sole official in charge. 
On Tuesday, January 25, the Board of Home 
Missions elected the Rev. Charles L. Thomp- 
son, D.D., of the Madison Avenue Presby- 
terian Church in New York City, to be Sec- 
retary. The new Secretary is one of the 
most prominent ministers in his denomina- 
tion. He has held pastorates in Cincinnati, 
Chicago, Pittsburg, and Kansas City. He 
was Moderator of the Centennial General 
Assembly in Philadelphia in May, 1888, and 
the same year came to his pestorate in New 
York. He has for some years been a leader 
in institutional church work. We are not 
very familiar with the details of the duties to 
which Dr. Thompson has been called, but 
know enough of them to be sure that they 
are numerous enough to test the ability and 
strength of any two ordinary men. Dr. 
Thompson is admirably fitted for the posi- 
tion, and will do all that any man could do 
in similar circumstances. 


Workers for China 

Just as the American Board's Deputation 
to China is preparing to start for that country 
there comes an urgent call for more laborers 
in that field. It is fifty-one years since the 
first missionary reached Foochow. In that 
city there has been a marvelous growth in 
the work of the last two years. In 1895 there 
were 926 converts, 35 preaching-places, 81 
native agents, and native contributions of 
$1,390.90 ; in 1897 the converts numbered 
1,440, preaching-places 62, native agents 117, 
and contributions $5,531.97. But the force 
of workers has steadily decreased during that 
time. In 1895 there were 27 adults, in 1896 
only 23, and in 1897 only 16. During the 
last few years three have died, and eight out 
of the thirteen who have returned to the 
United States have been broken in health 


because of overwork. For the immense and 
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constantly increasing evangelistic work 0: the 
Foochow Mission there are available at ),1es- 
ent but three able-bodied men. Of the ot'iers, 
one is past seventy years of age, and, alth. ugh 
still vigorous, asks as much relief as poss: ble; 
another has charge of the Scientific Inst tute 
with its 150 students ; two others are doctors: 
another is in America sick; while two others 
are sick and will soon return to America. 
Where there were formerly seven mission- 
aries, now, with greatly increased need, there 
are but three. In the force of women work- 
ers there is equal need, and the work is cor- 
respondingly hampered. While the womea 
of China have more liberty than those oi 
India or Turkey, they are, nevertheless, looked 
down upon and ignored. They have been 
neglected, and it is hard for them to learn; 
there is a national prejudice which makes 
even the native preachers loth to exhort and 
teach women. This is work that women 
alone can do, and the American Board has 
not a single woman available for this province. 
In the call for missionaries several different 
mission stations in the province are men- 
tioned and their needs specified, the Foochow 
station among the rest. We summarize tte 
requirements as follows: four missionaries. 
two physicians and their wives, and nearly a 
dozen young ladies, two of whom shall be 
physicians and two kindergartners. Six of 


‘these young ladies are needed for new work, 


but all the others, and three of the mission- 
aries and the two physicians, are simply to 
take the places of others who have dropped 
out, or whose strength is failing, so that their 
return to work is doubtful. 


Distinctive Views of Baptists 


We have read with much interest a sermon 
on the above subject which was preached in 
the Emmanu?l Baptist Church of Albany by 
its pastor, the Rev. Wallace Buttrick, ).D. 
Dr. Buttrick is one of the strong yet liberal 
men of hisdenomination. He properly began 
his sermon by emphasizing the fact that 
«We stand with our sister churches in hold- 
ing the great doctrines of the Reformation. 
Our points of agreement and concord are 
many more than our points of difference and 
discord. But we stand, as other communiors 
do, for certain distinctive beliefs and )rac- 
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tices.” It was characteristic of the preacher 
that he should have insisted that the points 
of agreement and concord are more than 
those of difference and discord, and that he 
should treat the whole subject in a Christian 
rather than a polemical way. He found the 
distinctive views of the Baptists to be as 
follows : 


1. The standard of Christian truth and duty, 
or the seat of religious authority. 

2. The polity of the Church, z. ¢., its system or 
method of government. 

3. The nature and office of the Christian min- 
istry. 

4. The subjects and the form of baptism. 


Baptists, and most Congregationalists, are 
content to rest their beliefs on the Scriptures, 
without saying just what the Scriptures do 
teach. Most other denominations have their 
authoritative creeds. Dr. Buttrick says: «It 
is not less than preposterous to say that they 
[the makers of the old creeds] were prepared 
to give to the Christians of this day or of any 
day ‘a sufficient statement of the teachings 
of the Bible.’”” He emphasizes strongly the 
position that the Baptists hold, that the truth 
is in the Scriptures rather than in any state- 
ment of it, and that “the attempt to reduce 
the teachings of the Bible to logical order, 
or to express them in the terms of formal 
philosophy, is untrue to the method of Scrip- 
ture.” In regard to polity the Baptists are 
Congregational. The government and con- 
trol are absolutely in the hands of all the 
members. In regard to the ministry they 
reject the distinction between the clergy and 
laity as having no foundation. The pastor 
is simply the first among equals, and by the 
choice and at the will of the whole church. 
As to the subjects and form of baptism, Bap- 
tists hold that it is valid only when the person 
baptized is capable of making an intelligent 
confession of faith in Jesus Christ as Saviour 
and Lord; consequently they reject infant bap- 
tism. Dr. Buttrick says they regard the ques- 
tion of the saéjects of baptism as more impor- 
tant than the form of baptism. In regard to 
the form, of course, his position is the universal 
position of Baptists—namely, that it should be 
byimmersion. The sermon is an admirable and 
generous presentation of the position of the 
Baptist churches, entirely free from a certain 
spirit of intolerance which often characterizes 
utterances on this subject. The relative im- 
portance of the question as to the subjects of 
baptism and the mode of baptism is well 
worthy of more general consideration than it 
has received even among Baptists. 
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The daily press reports that at a recent 
meeting of the Pastors’ Conference of Grand 
Rapids the ministers united in an effort te 
promote reform in the conduct of funerals, 
and adopted a series of resolutions to be read 
in their respective churches. The resolutions 
recommended that no Sunday funerals be 
held ; that the customary mourning attire be 
discarded; that funerals be more private; 
that public display be avoided ; that expend- 
iture be carefully limited to the ability of 
the people; and that the custom of preaching 
extended sermons on such occasions is not 
wise. Funeral customs differ with localities 
and with congregations. In the Episcopal 
Church sermons, and even remarks, are sel- 
dom heard. In the East, and in the vicinity 
of large cities, among other than Episcopal 
churches, the sermon has given place to a 
few appropriate remarks. With the genera! 
purpose of these reported resolutions we are 
in hearty sympathy. Ministers can do much 
to help in a needed reform. In England, 
funeral extravagance has gone so far that 
systematic steps have been taken to limit ex- 
pe:diture. The wrong of Sunday funerals, 
as a rule, ought to appeal to all who will con- 
sider the facts. At the best, Sunday is a very 
busy day for all ministers. When one or two 
funerals are added, it becomes, not simply a 
wearying, but literally a killing, day. There 
may be more difference of opinion in regard 
to the wearing of mourning. Many years 
ago Mr. Beecher in a public address spoke 
strongly against the habit of wearing mourn- 
ing. He was followed by Dr. Budington, 
who said, and truly, that the wearing of mourn- 
ing was in itself a protection, and that it did 
not indicate a lack of the Christian spirit, 
but only the consciousness of a human loss. 
Within proper limitations we give our ap- 
proval to the reported action of the Grand 
Rapids Pastors’ Conference. 


Professor Henry Preserved Smith 


While the manlier and more consistent 
members of the Presbyterian Church of the 
United States"are humiliated by the incon- 
sistency of a policy which continues under 
sentence of suspension two such able Profes- 
sors as Charles A. Briggs and Henry Pre- 
served Smith, the men themselves are continu- 
ing their work as modestly and as faithfully as 
if the Church of which they are still members 
were honoring instead of trying to dishonor 
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them. Both are welcomed into the pulpits of 
other denominations, both are treated by 
their brethren in the Old World as if no 
charges had ever been made against them, and 
both are recognized as among the loftiest and 
truest Christians of our time. These facts 
have been especially called to our attention as 
we have seen Professor Henry Preserved 
Smith in the discharge of his duties in the 
position to which he has recently been elected 
at Amherst College. He is now the Profes- 
sor of Biblical Literature in that institution, 
than which no other in the country has a 
fairer reputation for its Christian ideals and 
achievement. In a quiet and unassuming 
way he has taken up his work. It was a 
happy inspiration of President Gates to 
secure him for this place. The students at 
Amherst have now for their Professor of 
Biblical Literature a scholar who in character, 
ability, and attainments is worthy to be ranked 
with the distinguished occupants of other 
chairs in that or any college. That is a dis- 
tinct step forward. When Biblical literature 
is taught by Professors as eminent and en- 
thusiastic in their departments as those who 
teach Greek, Latin, and modern literature, 
students will turn to that study with an eager- 
ness and unanimity which could hardly have 
been expected under other conditions. Pro- 
fessor Smith has been lifted into a position 
of loftier usefulness and honor by the actions 
of his prosecutors. 


The Pundita Ramabai 


Pundita Ramabai has sailed from India for 
London, January 15, and after a short stay in 
England will come to this country, where she 
is expected to arrive in time to be present at 
the annual meeting of the Ramabai National 
Association in Boston, about the middle of 
March. She has now three hundred and fifty 
girls under her care, Owing to the continu- 
ance of the plague at Poonah, they have been 
removed to the farm at the Redgaun, about 
thirty-four miles distant. They are all doing 
well and are happy. The ten years for which 
the Ramabai Circles were organized will ex- 
pire in March. A little more than the amount 
of money pledged by them has been raised 
and expended in support of Ramabai; but 
the continuance of her school will depend 
upon the question whether either these Cir- 
cles will continue their work, or some other 
organization will take it up and carry it on. 
Ramabai has become, as our readers know, 
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more definitely, though not more earnestly, 
Christian during the last few years, and wile 
the fullest religious liberty is accorded to her 
pupils, the result of her personal influence is 
such that many have become Christians, and 
have been baptized. The school can no 
longer be called purely secular, though it is 
not a missionary school nor, in any propa. 
gandist or proselyting sense, even Christian, 
and it is wholly unsectarian. These facts 
have been communicated to the Circles, and 
a majority of them have signified their readi- 
ness to go on with the work for another term, 
Ramabai has many friends in America, and 
will receive a warm welcome on her arrival 
here. 


Principal Fairbairn, the Haskell Lecturer 


We have before referred to the proposal to 
make Principal Fairbairn, of Oxford, the next 
Haskell Lecturer. He has been elected, and, 
as reported in the daily press, has accepted. 
That means that he will proceed to India, 
and possibly to other countries, to lecture on 
Christianity, under the auspices of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. We believe that this is 
the best election that could possibly have 
been made. No man who speaks the Eng- 
lish language is more widely known or uni- 
versally honored for his scholarship and abil- 
ity. He will be heeded in the Orient as no 
other Christian teacher. The value of the 
work that he will be able to do is beyond 
estimate. The University of Chicago is 
wisely taking up the work which the mission- 
ary societies ought to have undertaken long 
ago. A recent letter from the Rev. J. L. 
Deering, a Baptist minister in Japan, calls 
for a lectureship in Japan. This is only what 
was recommended by the Deputation to Japan 
two yearsago. In this time lecturers of such 
eminence as Principal Fairbairn can do in- 
calculable good in such countries as India 
and Japan. A procession of such mission- 
aries ought to be kept in constant motion 
around the world. 


Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge 


The English papers mention the approach- 
ing bicentenary of the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge, which is to take place 
on March 8, the anniversary of the day on 
which the Society was founded in 1698. A 
circular-letter, signed by the Archbishops of 
Canterbury and York. is about to be issued, 
which will bring to the notice of Church peo 
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ple the needs and claiins of the Society. The 
letter says: “ This was the first society to 
care for the religious education of the poor, 
the first to send missionaries to India, the 
first to circulate wholesome literature both at 
home and abroad, the first to undertake the 
translation of the Bible and Prayer-Book 
into foreign languages.” It has had two off- 
shoots—the Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel, in 1701, and the National Society, 
in 1811. Atpresent the Society makes grants 
of its books to poor parishes and Church 
schools; it gives training for schoolmis- 
tresses and lay workers, and assists the build- 
ing of Sunday-schools and mission-rooms in 
England and Wales. It has helped toward 
the endowment of fifty-four colonial and mis- 
sionary sees. It has given toward church- 
building in the colonies. It cares for emi- 
grants on the high seas, helps medical mis- 
sions, and works to train up a native clergy. 
At the bicentenary celebration the Archbishop 
of Canterbury is to preach at a special service 
to be held in St. Paul’s Cathedral; and the 
Lord Mayor of London will preside over a 
gathering at the Guildhall, when the Primate 
and the Bishop of London are expected to be 
among the speakers. 


The One Hundred and Fifty-first Psalm 
The Rev. A. A. Brockway, Secretary of 
the Egyptian Exploration Fund, has written 
an interesting article for the New York 
“Times,” describing the discovery of the 
One Hundred and Fifty-first Psalm in Egypt 
and its translation from the Koptic. We 
learn that the Koptic Church—that strange 
and significant relic of Christianity—has pre- 
served the One Hundred and Fifty-first 
Psalm in its Psalter. In our Lord’s time the 
Koptic language was spoken in Egypt by the 
descendants of the early Egyptians. This 
Koptic work is the oldest Eastern manuscript 
which includes any portion of the Psalter; 
in fact, itis the only known entire Book of 
Psalms inscribed in an ancient dialect. The 
conflict over the One Hundred and Fifty- 
first Psalm resulted in its being finally ad- 
judged not to be authentic, and hence it is not 
included in our canonical Scriptures; never- 
theless, here, in the oldest Oriental manuscript 
containing any portion of the Psalter, we find 
the discredited Psalm in its entirety, having 
long been honored as authoritative. The 
context indicates David as the writer of the 
description of his victorious encounter with 
Goliath. The entire Koptic Psalter is being 
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translated by Dr. Budge, the Keeper of As- 
syrian and Egyptian antiquities in the British 
Museum. The dialect is that of Upper 
Egypt, and Dr. Budge declares the work to 
rank with the greatest of the recent great 
“finds” in Egypt. Mr. Brockway tells us 
that the manuscript was found by pcasants 
who were carrying off some soil from over 
the ruins of an old Koptic monastery. They 
came down to a stone box containing two 
books in strong leather covers and wrapped 
in coarse linen. The volumes had undoubt- 
edly been prepared for and used in the old 
monastic church. Perhaps during the incur- 
sions of foreign invaders the books were hid- 
den away. Dr. Budge thinks that the copy 
was transcribed at the end of the sixth 
century, but that it was concealed at a 
much later date. It may be known that we 
have Koptic versions of the sacred writings 
in various dialects extending back as far as 
the second century A.D. The text of the 
One Hundred and Fifty-first Psalm is as 
follows : 

I was small among my brethren and youngest 
in my father’s house. I tended my father’s 
sheep. 

My hands formed a musical instrument and 
my fingers turned a psaltery. 

And who shall tell my Lord? 

The Lord himself, he himself hears. He sent 
forth his angel and took me from my father’s 
sheep, and he anointed me with the oil of his 
anointing. 

My brothers were handsome and tall; but the 
Lord did not take pleasure in them. 

I went forth to meet the Philistine, and he 
cursed me by his idols. 

But I drew my own sword and beheaded him, 
and removed reproach from the children of 
Israel. 


A Pastor for the Broadway Tabernacle 

It is announced that the committee which 
was appointed by the members of the Broad- 
way Tabernacle of New York City to select 
and recommend a pastor has unanimously de- 
cided in favor of recommending the extension 
of acall to the Rev. Dr. Charles Jefferson, 
the First Congregational Church of Chelsea, 
Mass. A meeting of the church and society 
was on Monday called for Wednesday even- 
ing at the Tabernacle to receive the report 
of this committee and to take definite action 
upon it. As The Outlook goes to press be- 
fore the meeting takes place, we cannot report 
its action, but it is generally understood to be 
almost certain that the action of the com- 
mittee will be approved, and that the call, if 
made, will be accepted. 
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Are These Coincidences ? 
To the Editors of The Outlook: 

I am following Dr. Abbott’s papers on the 
life and writings of Paul with great interest. 
They are illuminating and suggestive, and 
his references to the intellectual atmosphere 
in which the Apostle was reared are calcu- 
lated to stimulate further inquiry regarding 
the educational advantages which a strict 
Jew would be likely to receive in a university 
town like Tarsus. As to the likelihood of 
Paul being conversant with the writings of 
Plato, not long ago, when reading the Apol- 
ogy, Phedo, and Crito, 1 seemed to be re- 
minded (in occasional passages) of Pauline 
phraseology ; and, after reading Dr. Abbott’s 
paper on the Conversion of Paul, in which 
he expresses a doubt as to whether the 
Apostle had any acquaintance with Plato, it 
occurred to me to refer again to the matter. 
I give you the result herewith in parallel 
columns. Of course these quotations may be 
mere coincidences : 


PLATO 
Now if death is like this, 
I say that to die is gain. 
The hour of departure 
has arrived, and we goour 
ways, I to die and you to 
live—which is better God 
only knows. 


I am very far from admit- 
ting that he who contem- 
plates existences through 
the medium of thought sees 
them only “through a glass, 
darkly,” any more than he 
who sees them in their 
working effects. 


Then we ought not to re- 
taliate or render evil for 
evil to any one, whatever 
evil we may have suffered 
from him. 


But necessity was laid 
upon me—the word of God 
I thought ought to be con- 
sidered first. 

I am a man, and, like 
other men, a creature of 
flesh and blood, and not of 
“wood or stone,’’as Homer 
says. 

I speak because I am con- 
vinced that I never inten- 
uonally wronged any one. 


The life which is unex- 
amined is not worth living. 


PAUL 
For me to live is Christ, 
and to die is gain. 


I am now ready to be 
offered, and the time of my 
departure is at hand. To 
be with Christ, which is far 
better. 

For now we see through 
a glass, darkly, but then 
tace to face. 


See that none render evil 
for evil unto any man. 


For necessity is laid upon 
me; yea, woe is unto me, if 
I preach not the gospel! 


We also are men of like 
passions with you. 


We have wronged no 
man ; we have corrupted no 
man; we have defrauded 
no man. 


Examine yourselves 
whether ye be in the faith. 


The same pathetic chord seems to vibrate 
through the so-called Apology of Socrates 
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and the last utterances of the Apostle to his 
beloved son in the faith, Timothy; ani | 
hope it is not over-fanciful to indulge in the 
thought that at least Luke—Paul’s sole com 
panion in the prison where he lay awaiting 
martyrdom—was able to cheer the Apostle 
with recalling the incidents attending the con. 
demnation and death of bis fellow-country- 
man, who, like Paul, was offered up as a vic- 
tim of State tyranny and religious persecution, 


| Pee 


Orange, N. J. 


The Pre-Existence of Christ 

To the Editors of The Outlook: 

Referring to the editorial (January 8) on 
“ The Person of Christ,” may it not be an 
allowable exegesis to say that wherever Jesus 
refers to his pre-existence he does not do it 
as indicating a previously existing self-con- 
scious personality, but the presence in the 
Deity of the Christ Principle, “the Lamb 
slain from the foundation of the world.” that 
aspect of God, in his love, graciousness, hu- 
maneness, which was historically manifested 
in the life of Jesus, but which is the essential 
nature of the Father—the cross eternal in his 
heart? Was not his pre-existence, not as a 
definite individuality, but as the Word which 
was with God because it was God, and which 
afterwards became flesh—incarnating thus 
the divine nature, the Christ nature, which 
was from all eternity? This is the explana- 
tion which has appealed to me. 

E.G. 


The Other Side 
To the Editors of The Outlook: 

I have just read Dr. Abbott's account of 
the organization of “the early Church.” Will 
you kindly allow me to say that I earnestly 
hope that those who are interested in the 
subject will really read at least one of the op- 
posing accounts to which Dr. Abbott has re- 
ferred by note. That certain of the scholars 
of the Episcopal Church have freely agreed 
with some of his opinions shows not only that 
expressions upon this subject are untram- 
meled among us, but that (for this very 
reason) the men who maintain the institu. 
tional conception of the Church maintain 
their standpoint upon the ground of history 
and reason. In my judgment, the volume by 
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Canon Gore on “ The Church and the Minis- 
try has fully met, by anticipation, all of the 
more significant statements of Dr. Abbott; 
and I can hardly believe that this opinion is 
due, in my case, to the eccentric perversity of 
the personal equation. Those who have 
been interested in Dr. A. V. G. Allen’s recent 
book on “ Christian Institutions ” should read 
Canon Gore’s review of that book in the 
“Churchman” for January 22. For the 
judgment of Bishop Lightfoot I beg to refer 
your readers not merely to the one essay 
mentioned by Dr. Abbott, but to the summary 
of his later expressions given in the preface 
to Canon MacColl’s volume on « Christianity 
in Relation to Science and Morals.” 
E.G. M. 
Kingston, N. Y 


The Short Way Out of a False Position 
To the Editors of The Outlook : 

The statement of Dr. Haydn in the “« In- 
dependent’ as to the unhappy position in 
which the Presbyterian Church finds itself 
before the world, and the consequent decline 
of church enthusiasm and beneficence, is 
timely and just. The case was not too 
strongly put; the charge of unfairness in sus- 
pending two men for views held by hundreds 
has been fully sustained ; is to-day the talk 
of a wondering public, nay, of all Christen- 
dom. The conviction that the whole prose- 
cution was a mistake, however brought 
about, and that it has put the Church in a 
false position, out of which it must sooner or 
later come by some concession and retraction, 
isdeepening in the hearts of many who at 
first favored the proceeding. 

In view of this state of things, the question, 
What is to be done? is on the minds and lips 
of multitudes. Almost every mail brings ap- 
peal, remonstrance, suggestion, demand, that 
something be done to relieve the unnatural 
and unhealthful situation. New York is in- 
dignant over the suspension of one of her 
best scholars and most eminently Christian 
spirits. Ohio resents the wrong done to one 
of her noblest, purest sons and ripest schol- 
ars. The injustice, the unfairness of the 
Church’s position rankles and creates unrest ; 
the finer sentiment of our people is outraged, 
and the first result is that gifts are withheld ; 
charities are sensitive, and they tell unerr- 
ingly when there is mischief within. Shall 
this state of things go on indefinitely working 
evil until it has done its worst, or shall it be 
taken resolutely in hand and treated in a 
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just and summary way? Is there not a 
shorter ‘way out of the present false position 
of our Church than to wait for one generation 
to die off and a new one to come in and cor- 
rect their acknowledged blunders? 

One thing is settled already and finally— 
that we will have no more trials for heresy 
on the grounds of the late prosecutions. The 
Church will not suffer it. Even the most 
daring of the prosecutors would not venture 
it; and if they did, the Church would si- 
lence them without ceremony. This is every- 
where conceded. If the old trials are to be 
repeated, the men that make them will have 
to go off by themselves to do it. The 
Church, as to-day constituted, would repudiate 
such conduct, would repress such a spirit. 

What, then, is simpler than for the Pres- 
byteries immediately concerned to express 
their confidence-in the men who have been 
condemned ? New York was absolutely over- 
ridden by an excited and distinctly passionate 
as well as partisan Assembly. Cincinnati 
never had a fair majority against the Lane 
professor, and the Synod was carried by the 
passionate impulse that swept over the 
Church, jumped the Synod of New York, and 
plucked a man violently out of the hands of 
his Presbytery and the fellowship of his 
brethren. The open door is before these two 
Presbyteries. Let them quietly begin the 
movement in the direction of justice, as they 
have a right todo. They need not immedi- 
ately restore the suspended men to member- 
ship; but they can by vote express confi- 
dence in them and contrition for the wrong 
done to them and to the Church through 
them. Such a vote, with any degree of 
unanimity, would immediately relieve the 
stress and strain of our present false and un- 
righteous position. We do not believe that 
either Presbytery would be called in question 
for such a vote. We do believe that such a 
vote, fairly put and in the right light, could 
be carried by a fair majority in Cincinnati, 
and with reasonable certainty in New York. 
And we know that the effect of such a motion 
in either Presbytery, even if it failed, would 
be wholesome; an assurance that living men 
were ready to do justice without waiting for 
death to help them to achieve their purpose. 
These brethren have not left the Church, 
They are ours still. Not one of their prose- 
cutors hopes to keep them out of the Church 
for long, except they leave for another con- 
nection. Hence the urgency of so many 
suggestions that they make haste to get in‘o 
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other churches. One is implored to join the 
Episcopal, the other is advised to go to the 
Congregational, body. The latter replies, with 
discretion and right, that he “ will never ask 
for a letter from the Presbytery that would 
discredit him.” This is manful, ard inex- 
pugnably correct. The Church that is theirs 
by birthright will sooner or later open her 
arms to receive them as they are, not as they 
might be. And the way to hasten this con- 
summation is for the Presbyteries to take the 
initiative by just, generous, and immediate, if 
tentative, action. 
ROLLIN A. SAWYER. 


; The Church and Society 
To the Editors of The Outlook : 

The article in your issue for January 15 
seems to me to be almost an ideal statement 
of the position of “ The Church in Modern 
Society.” It seems to me that the facts stated 
strongly suggest that there is but one solution 
of the problem presented. That solution is 
that the “ characteristic action of Christianity 
as an institution’ must radically change, or 
the institution must perish. Not only pleas- 


ure, but business, not only the recreation of 
the individual, but the very life of society, are 
fast coming to demand that the Sabbath shall 


be as other days. While the millions are 
going out of our cities on summer Sabbaths 
for pleasure, there are the thousands who run 
the pleasure trains, the regular trains, the 
street-cars, the cabs and the drays, who at- 
tend heating, lighting, and water works, who 
deliver milk and ice, who patrol the streets, 
and do many other things which the social 
body must have done for it on the Sabbath as 
well as on Wednesday. Life-blood must run 
seven days in the week, and society can no 
longer afford to give up one-seventh of its 
time to unproductive pursuits, even if the 
complex social machinery cou/d . suspend 
work one day in seven. It is safe to predict 
that the work, the actual business, the plain 
performance of duty on the Sabbath day, the 
year round, will continue and _ increase, 
whether the rush for recreation continues or 
not. If so, may not the Church in time be 
obliged to face the charge of a neglected 
seventh, as it has only too lately come to 
think seriously for the “submerged tenth ”? 
What can the Church, even to-day, say in 
defense of its neglect of those who serve 
society on that one day which it has set apart 
as “the Lord’s Day”? 

If the Church is to meet present problems, 
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it must recognize that once for all it has ‘ost 
its claim to ru/e. Henceforth it serves. She 
Church must be the servant of the pecple, 
for it is more important that there be a peo. 
ple than that there be either a congrega 
a church, a Book of Common Prayer, a creed, 
or a ministry. In thus serving it musi be 
guided by the real needs of the people, and 
only as it rightly interprets those needs can it 
speak as with authority. The Church must 
no longer “attempt to bring its people to. 
gether on Sunday,” but it must offer its min- 
istration seven days in the week, and morn- 
ing, noon, and night of every day. There isno 
more ghastly thing in our country to-day than 
the churches standing stock-still, blank, deaf, 
dumb, and cold on our streets six days in the 
week, opened only on Sunday for their people 
to enter and breathe the foul air tightly boxed 
up since the week before! And who can 
imagine a more awful parody on the ever- 
open, ever-helpful, all-inclusive gospel of the 
Son of Man, who was “Lord also of the 
Sabbath ”? J. B. JOHNSTON, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 


on, 


The Lobby as Well as the Primary Must 
be Captured 
To the Editors of The Outlook: 

The two houses of government, in reality 
though not in the books, are the primary and 
the lobby. These determine the election be- 
fore and after. 

Selection, election, direction. 

To change the figure, the primary and the 
lobby are the two handles of politics ; both in 
bad hands now, which are dragging it down; 
both to be taken hold of by good hands if 
politics is ever to be lifted. The Outlook 
makes much of the primary as the fundamen. 
tal fact and force in politics; but too little, it 
seems to me, of the lobby, which is no less 
influential, no less essential to government by 
the people. By lobby I do not mean the 
vestibule of legislation alone. The post-office 
is an extension of the lobby, and all should 
lobby by letters who cannot see their “ Rep- 
resentative’ at the Capital or at his home. 
Most people strangely forget that the_ballot- 
box expresses public opinion only on one 
dominant political issue. On the other is- 
sues, which run into hundreds and thousands, 
the mail-box is the only reliable organ of 
public opinion—badly played now because 
the good players neglect it. The legislator 
will not and ought not to pass laws not de- 
manded by public sentiment, and he has abso- 
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luiely no reliable means of knowing what 
laws the public desire and will sustain except 
petitions and letters. Certainly newspapers 
cannot be relied on, for Mayors have recently 
been elected both in New York and Chicago 
against whom the newspapers had almost 
unanimously voted. Americans talk of the 
“referendum ” and Canadians of the “ pleb- 
iscite” as if they were far-off, costly luxuries 
that could not be had without elaborate leg- 
islation. The mail-box is a daily plebiscite, 
a constant referendum. I have never known 
a legislative body to refuse a measure for 
which an adequate vote was given in the 
mail-box. 

Lazy goodness is all too ready to catch up 
the interested cry of politicians that petitions 
have no influence. A little petitioning, like a 
little learning, is of little use. Butno reason- 
able measure is likely to fail for which a 
majority or even a considerable minority of 
the people vote in the mail-box, by petitions, 
well supported by personal letters, which are 
yet more effective, and by personal deputa- 
tions, which are best of all. 

Legislators rightly find fault when letters 
are discourteous, and letters may also fail by 
too great length; but there is no force that 
can be so immediately and effectively applied 
in politics as the plebiscite of courteous, one- 
page letters, which should be sent by all citi- 
zens every time an important measure (not 
voted on in the ballot-box) is before their 
« Representatives,” stating the constituent’s 
opinion whether the bill should be killed, 
passed, or amended. I do not believe a leg- 
islator should be bound against his judg- 
ment—certainly not against his conscience— 
by such a plebiscite, but it affords him two 
important aids in deciding his course: first, a 
knowledge of the state of public opinion ; 
second, new arguments that he would not 
himself have thought out. 

Our schools ought to teach not only how to 
address business letters, but also how the 
sovereign citizen may address his government 
by petition or letter. Very few even of the 
preachers and reform leaders know how to 
do this, and the Reform Bureau has great 
demand for its “pattern.” The churches 
might well teach this practical duty also, es- 
pecially to the new converts now being gath- 
ered, who, without such aid, will only swell 
the ranks of idlers in religion and politics 
alike. These recruits should be organized 
and drilled to defend themselves ard attack 
the foes of society. Let the churches adopt 
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the Salvation Army’s double programme: 
1. Improve the man. 2. Improve his envi- 
ronment. For this last we must secure bet- 
ter laws. 


People 


WILBuR F. CRAFTS, 


Superintendent of the Reform Bureau. 
Washington, D.C. 


About People 


—The oldest officer on the British navy 
list, Commander Henry James, has just died, 
at the age of ninety-nine years. 


—Professor Hugo Miinsterberg, the emi- 
nent German investigator of mind phenom- 
ena, is to give a course in Psychology at the 
Harvard Summer School this year. 

—The only woman in the world holding 
the position of harbor mistress is said to be 
Miss Fay Fuller, of Tacoma. Miss Fuller 
has also the distinction of being the first 
woman to ascend Mount Tacoma. 


—Queen Victoria has created a total of 
two hundred and eighty-four new peerages. 
Of these Lord Melbourne was responsible for 
twenty-six, Sir Robert Peel for five, Earl 
Russell for twenty-one, Lord Palmerston for 
twenty-two, Lord Derby for fifteen, Disraeli 
for thirty-one, Gladstone for seventy-four, 
Lord Rosebery for nine, and Lord Salisbury 
for eight. ‘ 


—Mr. William Coolidge Lane, the new 
Librarian at Harvard, is only thirty-nine 
years old, and was graduated from the Uni- 
versity in 1881. Since 1886 he has been the 
Librarian of the Boston Atheneum. He has 
the advantage of having received his library 
training from the late Justin Winsor—an in- 
dication that Harvard traditions and regu- 
lations are to be preserved under the new 
management. 


—Of the Rev. Dr. J. Houston Eccleston, 
of Baltimore, who has been elected Dean of 
the Episcopal Theological Seminary of Vir- 
ginia, the Baltimore “Sun” says: “He is 
one of the most widely known clergymen of 
the Episcopal Church. Twice he has de- 
clined a bishopric. The first time was in 
1875, by the Diocese of Iowa. There arose 
some question of the validity of his selection, 
and he refused to accept. When West Vir- 
ginia was cut out into a separate diocese from 
Virginia, in 1877, the Rev. Dr. Eccleston was 
first chosen.” 

—Says the Boston “Transcript:” “ The 
Rev. Dr. McVickar, of Philadelphia, who in 
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a few months will be Bishop-Coadjutor of 
Rhode Island, is at the Brunswick. He 
spent a day in Providence before coming 
here. It would be some time, Dr. McVickar 
said, before he could enter upon his new 
duties at Providence, probably not until 
March. The Philadelphia clergyman is the 
successor of Phillips Brooks in the church 
once occupied by the latter in Philadelphia, 
and he has continued to officiate in that 
church since Dr. Brooks left it twenty-two 
years ago. It was Dr. McVickar who was 
with Phillips Brooks on the famous occasion 
when an English lecturer was telling his hear- 
ers that Americans were a puny, degenerate 
race, and were losing their Anglo-Saxon vigor. 
When the two American giants arose to an- 
nounce that they belonged to this puny race, 
it caused the lecturer considerable embarrass- 
ment.” 


—A writer in the New York “ Evening 
Post” says: 

Count Tolstoi is fond of music, but refuses to 
attend any entertainment for which an admission 
fee is demanded. A member of the Bohemian 
Quartet of Vienna relates that last season Tol- 
stoi attended one of thei: concerts at Moscow, re- 
maining, however, in the artist room as a special 
guest. He afterwards invited the club to play at 
his house, and sent his own sleigh forthem. They 
were treated to a splendid dinner, with the best 
of wines, while the Count and his two handsome 
daughters contented themselves with a few vege- 
tarian dishes. After the club had played quar- 
tets by Haydn, Schubert, and Beethoven, the 
Count, who speaks German slowly but correctly, 
gave them some of his opinions on music and 
other things. “I love music passionately,” he 
said. “It is erroneously said that because I 
wrote the ‘ Kreutzer Sonata’ [ did not admire 
that piece. Nothing could be more unjust to 
me than doubting my great love of music. Bee- 
thoven, old Haydn, and Schubert are my favor- 
ites. Everything written since Beethoven, in 
Russia as well as elsewhere, is a mere hill com- 
pared to that Chimborazo.” 


—Mrs. Henry M. Stanley has written to 
the Paris “ Figaro” in opposition to the 
recent article in that journal by M. Labadie 


Lagrave on the African pygmies. M. La- 
grave had compared Mr. Stanley to Pizarro 
and Cortez. Mrs. Stanley declares this com- 
parison to be a fresh proof that M. Labadie 
Lagrave knows nothing of Mr. Stanley and 
of his work in Africa. Sheadds: “ Whoever 
has read Mr. Stanley’s book must feel the 
profound pity and the consideration which 
he cherishes for the Africans, without dis- 
tinction of stature or tribe. It is owing to 
Mr. Stanley, who was the first to ask Eng- 
land for missionaries, that Uganda is to-day 
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a Christian country, with cathedrals, church 
and schools. It is owing to Mr. Stanley t! «1 
the banks of the Congo, once infested 
horrible cannibals, are inhabited now by a 
peaceful and civilized people. Mr. Stan 
was the pioneer of that happy civilization .o 
magnificently propagated by the King of (\« 
Belgians, who has put an end forever to | ie 
slave trade in his Congo State.” 


January Necrology 


January 4.—Sir Edward Augustus Bond. Bory: 
1815. Recently Librarian of the British 
Museum. 

January 8.—Major Moses Purnell Handy. Born 
1847. United States Commissioner to the 
Paris Exposition of 1900, and a well-known 
journalist. 

January 8.—Ernest Hart. Born 1836. 
of the “ British Medical Journal.” 

January 9.—Sir Robert Henry Meade. Born 
1835. Permanent Under-Secretary of State 
for the British Colonies. 

January 10.—Sir Charles Hutton Gregory. Born 
1817. A well-known English engineer and 
a former President of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers. 

January 10.—Henry Stacy Marks. Born 1829. A 
noted British painter of gezre and media val 
subjects. 

January 12.—Mary Cowden Clarke. Born 1809 
Author of a Shakespeare Concordance and 
other Shakespeare books. See page 207. 

January 12.—The Rev. Charles Lutwidge Dodg 
son. Born 1832. Better known by his pen 
name, “ Lewis Carroll.” See page 207. 

January 15.—Sir Polydore de Keyser. Born 1832. 
Late Lord Mayor of London. 

January 16.—The Rt. Hon. Charles Pelham Vil- 
liers, M.P. Born 1801. “Father of Free 
Trade ” and “ Father of the House of Com- 
mons.” See page 206. 

January 16.—Benjamin Butterworth. 
United States Commissioner of Patents. 
page 212. 

January 18.—Ernesto Nicolini. Born 1834. A 
noted tenor, and husband of Mme. Patti. 

January 19.—The Very Rev. Henry George Lid 
dell. Born1811. Formerly Dean of Christ 
Church, Oxford. See page 256. 

January 20.—Professor Ernst Ludwig Taschen- 
berg. Born1818. Aneminent entomologist. 

January 25.—General Sir Frederick Middleton 
Born 1825. Commander of the forces during 
the Riel rebellion in Canada. 

January 26.—Count Ludwig Tisza. Born 1832. 
A distinguished Hungarian statesman. 
January 30.—Rear-Admiral Daniel Lawrenc 
Braine, U.S.N. Born 182). 
January 31.—Harris M. Plaisted. 

Governor of Maine, 1881-1883. 


Born 1822 
see 


Born 1525. 


Sin and unrest is like fever ina man. ‘he 
sufferer rolls from one side to another, forget- 
ting that so long as fever is in him he can find 
no rest.—Alex. McKenzie. 
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What is True Philanthropy? 

loo often our impression of philanthropic 
effort resolves itself into an executive board, 
the necessary complement of officers, and a 
series of committee meetings. The word 
philanthropy has to many become an obnox- 
ious word. It has been so abused in its ap- 
plication that many who have not found a 
substitute for it are repelled by its use. 
Doubtless one of the common mistakes of 
those who are trying to reduce the sum total 
of human misery is the unwillingness to see 
clearly that every problem presented, whether 
of the family or the individual, has features 
peculiar to itself; that no general law can 
be evolved for the treatment of any num- 
ber of human beings that will be equally 
efficacious in each case. 

For instance, in a small town is a woman 
with three children and an inefficient, dis- 
sipated husband. Her case has been duly 
presented by an energetic friend to others. 
The woman herself does not wish to become 
an object of charity. She prefers working, 


is truthful, has a certain amount of capability, 
and could doubtless support her family in com- 
fort in this particular town if she were trained, 
because the service that can be hired in this 


town is nearly all unskilled. The woman 
is strong; she could do washing and ironing. 
If she could do finer ironing, she would re- 
lieve a good many households of problems. 
But. alas! she cannot. The painful part of it 
is that her own standards are so low that she 
is not conscious of how inefficient she is the 
moment she is taken from the- lowest plane 
of laundry work. Every woman who has 
had the advantage of being trained to house- 
hold work in New England, or by a true New 
England woman, knows that poor indeed was 
the New England housekeeper who could 
not do fine ironing, and that even to-day in 
parts of New England women of social po- 
sition will be found who would not for a mo- 
ment consider the sending out of the house 
the laces or the curtains or the fine handker- 
chiefs belonging to the family. Those who 
are familiar with the methods of ironing in 
this fine laundry work know that in ironing, 
if an accident has happened, it is necessary 
that the ironer should be most careful to hold 
the severed parts so that the threads will run 
in the same direction, and to hold the edges 


together so that they may shrink back to their 
natural position. The poor unskilled woman 
referred to, not having been trained to do 
this, irons each side of a break at different 
angles. For instance. in a lace curtain, she 
stretches the one edge one way and the other 
the other, making it an impossible thing to 
darn those two edges together properly. 

True philanthropy would be for some wo- 
man who knew how to train her, to go to her 
unskilled neighbor, using the word in its broad- 
est sense, and teach her how to do dainty 
ironing. This would be a far wiser course 
than putting one’s hand in one’s pocket to 
make up deficiencies: or, if unable to do this, 
having one’s mind and heart racked as to how 
the woman could be helped. She prefers 
work herself, but who is to teach her, that 
she may become an expert in the only field 
of employment open to her? If the town in 
which she lived had a body of housekeepers 
organized to secure theoretical and practical 
training in domestic science, with a teacher 
coming to give demonstrations in all depart- 
ments of work, how easy it would be to put 
this woman under the care of a trained teacher 
for even an hour a week! What she has 
accomplished shows that what she needs is 
expert training; what she does know she has 
learned by practice, for there was no one to 
teach her. 

The woman used here as an illustration 
can be duplicated probably twenty times 
in every small town throughout the whole 
country. She furnishes the subject for de- 
bate at the meetings of the would-be philan- 
thropists ; she is the endless problem never 
solved, and left as an inheritance to the next 
generation; and yet all that she needs is that 
philanthropy shall see clearly and provide the 
means to give her what she wants—the skill 
necessary tc be entirely self-supporting. 


Newspapers in Schools 

The State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction in Mississippi. in his biennial report 
to the Legislature, urges that the newspaper 
be used for the teaching of history in the 
public schools. Without doubt the Superin- 
tendent would select the kind of newspapers 
chosen. Certainly the newspaper is the his- 
tory of to-day, and to teach any child how to 
use that history to increase his vocabulary ; 
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to increase his knowledge of the affairs of the 
present and the past (for the event of to-day 
is linked to that of the past); to show him 
how to read market reports, study and com- 
pare them; how to read the legal affairs as 
told in the newspapers, so that he may gain a 
certain amount of knowledge of his legal 
rights and disabilities; how to compare the 
philanthropic reports that find their way con- 
stantly into the daily papers; how to study 
economic relations by watching disinterest- 
edly the conflicts and the relations of labor 
and capital, is quite possible if the right 
paper is chosen and the right teacher is the 
guide. It seems rather absurd for a boy to 
study ancient history, and probably rank high 
in it, who does not know that a franchise has 
been granted in his own city worth millions 
of dollars, under conditions which mean that 
his taxes when he gets to be a householder 
will be increased rather than diminished be- 
cause of the conditions governing that fran- 
chise. Nowhere in life is it so possible to 
create an intelligent interest about citizenship 
as in the school where the daily events of the 
community may be dispassionately discussed, 
under intelligent guidance. In some private 
schools newspapers are used to study history, 
and supplementary reading courses are laid 
out. 


Schools and Teachers 

Dr. Charles B. Gilbert, Superintendent of 
Schools in Newark, N. J., in an address be- 
fore the Schoolmasters’ Association on “ The 
Transition from the Grammar School to the 
High School,” made what will be to many an 
entirely new suggestion—that there should be 
frequent conferences between the high-school 
and the grammar-school teachers, and that 
there should be a psychological record started 
for each child in the grammar school that 
should be transferred from class to class 
through both the grammar and the high 
schools. He claims, what every one knows, 
that such a record would be an immense help 
both to the child and the teacher. That chil- 
dren have been most unjustly treated by 
teachers, because misunderstood, needs no 
proof. Frequently a child who has progressed 
well under one teacher, because she understood 
that the child was diffident, has been treated 
as a dullard by the next teacher, because she 
lacked psychological insight. We have grown 
so accustomed to the word teaching as a 
technical word, expressing the relation be- 
tween teacher and pupil, that we have lost 
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sight of the fundamental fact that it is child- 
training and not child-teaching that is the 
legitimate object of school work. Dr. Gil. 
bert is perfectly right when he says that what 
our schools need most is the elimination of 
politics from them. The second great need, 
and the one probably which will be first a 

complished, is higher salaries and an equali- 
zation of salaries. The teachers themselves 
will first have to see the justice of this, and 
when they see the justice they will educate 
the public to the idea, and it will then be an 
accomplished fact, and not till then. 


Sanitation and Cookery 
The New York Household Economic As- 
sociation has issued a most interesting pro- 
gramme of lectures and meetings to be held 
on Friday afternoons at 4 p.m. in the New 
York Industrial Building, Lexington Avenue, 
corner of Forty-third Street. The subjects of 
these lectures are nearly all related to sanita- 
tion and scientific cookery. One lecture is de- 
voted to domestic service. These conferences 
or lectures are open to non-members on the 
payment of twenty-five cents per lecture. 
The Secretary of the New York Household 
Economic Association is Mrs. J. A. Wotton, 
226 West Seventy-fifth Street, New York 
City. 
/ With the increased knowledge, theoretical 
{and practical, of cookery, the training in 
| keeping of household accounts, and a larger 
| knowledge on the subject of sanitary con- 
| ditions, American homes will at no distant 
day have come as near as human institu- 
tions ever can come to perfection. 


\ A New Economy of Space 


An experiment has been tried in Europe suc- 
essfully. Tomato plants have been grafted 
upon potato stalks just above the ground, and 
have proved to do better than on their own 
lroots, while the potatoes underneath were 
unimpaired, and some claim much better than 
before their own tops had been cut down. 
This experiment has been made in Troyes. 
It was first attempted because of the economy 
pf space. 


| 


Kindergarten Conference 
' The National Kindergarten Union will 
meet in Philadelphia, February 18 and 19. 
Dr. Lyman Abbott, Dr. Nicholas Murray 
Butler, Mrs. Alice Putnam, Miss Susan Blow, 
and other leading lights in the educational 
= will address the conference. 





